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My Lord, 


T Hoever looks into the Hiflory of the 
ww firſt Ages of the World, will find, 

that nothing ever had a more general 
eſteem amongſt Mankind than Poetry. Pocts 
were then dignified with the higheſt, and moſt 


Am@ >. Magnificent 


The Deqiation. 


Magnificent Titles, as the Ciyilizers of Men, 
the Preachers of Vertue, and the great Afſer- 
ers of Morality. Hence therefore it was, that 
the Grecians did in a manner Deife their Poets, 
— fliling them Ten, Makers or Creators, which 
imported a ſort of Divineſhip in em: And how 
great a Deference and Veneration the Romans 
had for thoſe of this Profeſſion, may ſufficiently be 

inferr d, from thoſe 7 the and noble Struftures, 
their Theatres, and Amphutheatres, Built not 
for the Uſe of their Divines, Orators, or Phi- 
loſophers, but for their Poets. Tis trae, my 
Lord, in proceſs of time this Noble Art became 
much ſullied, and impair d; as things moft ex= 
cellent are apteſl to degenerate ; but this is no more 
an Argument againſt Poetry, than Sets and 
Hereltes were againſt Primitive Chriſtianity. 
The Divine Plato then (as ſome were pleaſed to 
call him) might very well have ſpar d that ſevere 
Cenſure, of Baniſhing Poets out of his Com- 
 monwealth ; and the rather, becauſe among none 
of their Writings, were there to be found, ſuch 
Lewd and Obſcene Diſcourſes, as in his Phedrus 
and Convivium ; So that, upon a fair hearing, 
even the Philoſopher himſelf, wou'd with more 
juſtice have deſerud the Outlawry. 
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My- 


The Demcation. 


My Lord, 


_ Had TI nothing at all of Inclination to this 
Addreſs, as I hope Towr Lordſhip will eafily 
belicveI have a great deal, yet I do not know, 
whether I ought not to have made it our of 
meer Policy. Tis certain, my Lord, :You arc 
a very dangerous Reader; a Writer there- 
fore, who has but too much reaſon to appre- 
hend Your Judgment, 1s bound in prudence 
co take You off if Poſſible. *Tis not that 
I look upon a Dedication as a Bribe, but 
I find that ſometimes, when we have an 
idle Preſent made us, which 'tis impoſſible 
to conceal, we are apt to be very favoura- 
ble, and counterfeit a Value of the thing 
we perhaps ſecretly deſpiſe, rather than 
own- to the World, that any has been fo 
hardy to make us an Offering of what we 
ſhou'd think /:tt/e. 
_ But however this be, Your Lord/bip has 
been before-hand with me, and fo much 
to my advantage, as to render ſuch a 
Conſideration. wholly needleſs: Already 
You- have indulg'd 'this Piece, and allow- 
ing it for uſeful, hayc - given 1t the great 
Character 
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The Dedication. 


Character deſir'd to fatisfie the Author's 


Ambition. For as it 1s entirely, a Collefi- 
67, Whercin I have nothing to anſwer for, 
or hope any thing from, but the Choice 
and Diſtribution of the Matter; if 1 
have but made a profitable one, and em- 


ploy'd my pains beneficially tor the World, 


'us all I had to pretend to. After this, 
my Lord, I ſhall make You no excuſes for 
the Honour I do my ſelf in this Dedication , 
And it in 1t I ſeem any thing Vain © or 
Preſuming, I am contented ſo to do, pro- 
vided I may find the Juſtice to have it 
thought at the ſame time, that *tis the 
good Opinion, not of my Jelf, but of Tour 
/.ord/bip, that has made me ſo. 

Some perhaps who may not think ſo 


favourably of this Undertaking, ' as Tour 


{ordihip wou'd appear to do, will be apt. 
to ſay, I am in an Error all this whule, 
and very fondly have muſtaken that for 
Tour Lord/hip's Judgment, - which was | but 
Your Complement. For both our ſakes, my 
lord, I am willing to hope 1t 1s not fo; 
but if it really s, and 1 am. indeed de- 
cavd in this Particular, then 7our Lordſhip 


mult acknowledge, I haye taken care how- 


CVCL 


The Dedication, 
ever to reyenge my ſelf handſomely, and 
that I could not haye* puniſh'd you better, 
than 1n - preſenting You with the Trifle, 
which You only ſeer'd to approve. 

Such as 1t 1s, my Lord, *ris pertectly de- 
voted to You. You will find. it the caſier 
perhaps to entertain ir ſomewhat kindly, 
as 1t 1s intended at Jeaſt to do Service 
to an Art, , which *tis well known, is Tour 
Lordjhips Favourite. Nor undeed do [I 
wonder at it. For is it not Natural, and 
would not any Man be fond of a Game, 
which he play'd at fo well, as always to. 
come off a Winner ? 

I woud not, nor woud I be thought 
co flatter; but I think I may fay with- 
out it, that as no People, perhaps, ſince the 
Old Romans, have carried Poetry fo high in 
all Points as the Engliſh, fo, that. thoſe 
who haye engagd of the better Rank, 
have particularly ſignaliz'd themſelves. Po- 
etry which to ſome Few has been a very 
good Wife, has yer in general been a ber- 
ter Miſtreſs; And the Gentlemen, her Lovers, 
have found kinder Treatment, than the 
Traders, her Husbands. Methinks ſhe ap- 


pears with them in better Humour, and. 
more 
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The Deaication; 


more caſic; There's more of Nature in 
the Buſineſs, and ſhe ſeems to' grant her 
Favours with greater Wilkngneſs. Indeed 
| - the Wit of. the Men, 1s like the: Beauty 
of the Women, of Quality; whoſe Fea- 
cures may be the ſame as other People's ; 
bur then there's ſomething of Fine, ſome- 
thing of Free, ſomething of Lively in the 
Air, that makes a very agreeable DiſtinCti- 
on. In this Dividend of Praiſe, Your Lord- 
ſhip's Stock of Merit entitles You to one 
of the largeſt . ſhares. I will not drive it 
further. Among ſo many handſome Mzſes, 
' would ſcarce be civil- to determine the- 
| Preeminence. I fay ſo many, and tis for 
Your 1 ordſhips credit that there are fo 
many. One Wou'd not value much the 
Reputation of a good Face, where the 
general Deficiency that Way wou'd make 
a very Moderate one bez admird. But in 
a Nation of Beauty, to be in the firſt Rank 
of the Fair, 1s indeed a Glory. | 
Thus, my Lord, You have ſervd in the 
Poetick Army with Honour ; But then You 
have given us Leſſons of Diſcipline and Con- 
duit too.\ Poeiry 1s doubly oblig'd to Tour 
Lordſhip tor ſome of the beft Rules, as well 
"Þ 
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as one of the moſt ſhining Examples. She 
is indebted yet further ; $he' owes You not 
only what You have 'done Your ſelf, bur, 


in part, what has been done by another 


too. 1 cannot ſay You brought her a new 
Lover, but You brought an 0/4 one on 
afreſh. For I take it to be more than 
probable by the Beginning of that Poem, 
which 1 will not repeat, that the &//ay on 
Tranſlated Verſe was perfectly occaſion'd by 
the Eſſay on Poetry. I know not what Tour 
Lordſhip thinks of this; but to be but 
Juſt to my Lord Roſcommon we muſt con- 
clude, That he was too great a Maſter to 
be provok'd, and ſet a Work by any 
One, who was not a Great One too. | 

Wirth ſuch good Inclinations and after 
ſuch good Offices done to Poetry, give me 
leave, my Lord, once more to ofter You 
what is here endeavourd in its Fawour. 
It has indeed a publick Deſign, but it has 
not that alone. We who make Books, are 
like Gentlemen who make Balls; Which, 


though intended for the Entertainment of 


the Town, uſe yet to have a more immedi- 
ate Relation to ſome One of the Fair Las 


dies. If therefore what is now expos'd to. 
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The Deaication. 


the World, may be of any Reliſh to Your 


Lordſbip, *is the utmoſt Ambition of him- 
who 15, 


(My Lord) 
. Tour Lordſhips 
Meoft Devoted, and Obliged 


Humble Servant. 


Thomas Pope Blount. 
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Concerning the Antiquity of Poetry. 


RISTOTLE divides all Poetry, in relation 
to the Progreſs of it, into Nature without Art ; 
Art begun ; and Art compleated, 

Mr. Dryden tells us, That Mankind, even the 
mr Barbarous, have the Seeds of Poetry implanted in 
tnem, a 
The firſt Specimen of it' was certainly ſhewn ia 
the Praiſes of the Deity, and Prayers to him; And as 
they are of Natural Obligation, fo, fays Dryden, they 
are likewiſe of Divine Inſtitution, Which Mz#/ton ob- 
ſerving, introduces Adam and Eve, every Morning a- 
doring God in Zymrxs and Prayers. The firſt Poetry 
was thus begun, in the Wild Not . 


| 


5 2 Remarks upon Poetry. 
| try, before the Invention of Feet and Meaſures, See 
| Pryd. Dedic. before Juvenal, pag. 17. | 
|  Rapin obſerves, That, fince Linus, Orpheus, and Eu- 
molpus were famous for their Poems; before the 7rojan 
Wars; thoſe are certainty miſtaken, who date Poetry 
' _ from thattime; Irather ( /ays he) ihcline to their Opt- 
; nion, who make it as old as the World it ſelf z which 
| Aſlſertion as it ought to be underſtood of Poetry in ge- 
þ neral, ſo eſpecially of Paſtoral, which, - according to 
| Scaliger, was the moſt Ancient kind of Poetry, and 
; reſulting from the moſt Ancient way of living. RBAp, 
| 


de Carmine- Paſtorali. 
Theophilus Gale remarks, That it 1s generally affirm'd 
by the Learned, that Poeſie was the moſt Ancient of 
all Artificial Literature, eſpecially amongſt the Greciaxs ; 
and we have for it the Teſtimony of Srxado, lib. x. 
where he undertakes to prove, that Proſe is azly as #- 
1 ' mitation of Poelie, Gc. Thus alſo Yoſſius (de Hiftor. 
Gracis, hb. 1. cap. 1. pag. 7.) aſſerts and proves, That the 
| Greek Hiſtorians and Phileſophers were after the Poets. 
So alfo Fackſon (on the: Hyrhority of the Scripture) gives 
it as from unqueſtionable Antiquity, that all other ſet 
Speech, whether Z/torical or Rhetorical, was but the 
Progeny of Poeſie, falling in latter times from its 
/ _- wonted State. And indeed (ſays Gale) it's evident/from.. 
| the Thing it felf, that all the ancient Learning of the 


ty NIC een 


Grecians, both Hiftery, Morality, Philoſophy, and Theolo- 
_ gre, was delivered in Poefie. Hence Orpheus, and 0- 


| ther Poets were anciently ſtild AiizoxgAou, Teachers ; 
\ becauſe they taught Men Theologie, and Morality, &c. 
| Whenee alſo the Ancient Diſcourſes of the Philoſophers 
were ſtiled * A pug, Songs, Grc. becauſe they deliver'd 
their Precepts of Philoſophy in Verſe. So Pythagoras, and 
the reſt of the Philoſophers of his Se: yes, m__ 
| et 3 bs. "SF" | the 


Theoph. Gale's Cour? of the Gentiles. 

Sir William Temple ſays, Poetry, he thinks, is gene- 
rally agreed, to: have been the firſt fort of Writing, 
that has been us'd in the World, and in ſeveral Nations 
to have preceeded the very Invention or Uſage of Ler- 
ters. This laſt, ſays be, is certain in America, where 
the firſt Spaniards met with many Strains of Poetry, 
and left ſeveral of them Tranſlated into their Language ; 
which ſeem to have flow'd from a true Poetick Vein, 
before any Letters were known in thoſe Regions. The 
ſame is probable of the Scythians, the Greczans, and the 
Germans. Ariſtotle fays, the Agathyrſi had their Laws 
all in Yerſe; and 7acitus, that the Germans had no An- 
»als nor Records but what were ſo; and for the Gre- 


czan Oracles, delivered in them, we have no certain 


account when they began, but rather reaſon to believe 
it was before the Introduction of Lezters from Phenicia 
among them. ' Pliny tells it, as'a thing known, that 
Pherecides was the firſt who writ Proſe in the Greek 
Tougue, and that he liv'd about the time of Cyras ; 
whereas Zomer and Hefrod liv'd ſome hundred of years 
| before that Age; and Orpheus, Linus, Muſzus, ſome 


Hundreds before them : And of the Syb:/s, ſeveral were 


before any of thoſe, and in 7zmes as well as. Places, 
whereof we have no ctear Records now remaining, 
What Solo and-Pythagoras writ, is fad to have been 
in Yerſe, who were ſomething older than Cyrus ; and 
before them, were Archilochas, Simonides, Tyrteus, 
Sappho, Stefichorus, and ſeveral other Poers famous in 


their times. The ſame thing is reported of Chaldea, 


Syria, and China; and among the ancient Weſtern Goths 
(our Anceſtors) the Ranick Poetry fcems to be as. old 
as their Lezters; and their-Laws, their Precepts of 


Remarks upon Poetry. 3 


the Latins, Carmina were us'd for Moral Precepts. 


B 2. i ne Wifdom, 


", 


Wiſdom, as well as their Records, their Reljgious Rites, 
as well as their Charms and Incantations,' to have been 


" all in Verſe. 


Among the Hebrews, and even in Sacred Writ, the 
moſt Ancient, is by ſome Learned Men eſteem'd to be 
the Book of Fob ; and that 'it was written before the 
time of Moſes; and that it was-a Tranſlation into 


 Flebrew, out of the old Chaldean or Arabian Lan- 


guage. Now I think it is out of Controverſie, that 
the Book of Joo was written Originally in Yer/e, and 
was a Poem upon the SubjeCt of the Juſtice and Pow- 
er of God, and in Vindication of his Providence, 
But if we take the Books of Aofes to be the moſt a»- 
cient in the Hebrew Tongue, yet the Sovg of Moſes 
may probably have been written before the reſt; as 
that of Deborah, before the Book of Fadges, being 
Praiſes ſung to God, upon the Victories or Succeſſes of 
the 1ſraelites, related in both. And I never read the 
laſt, ſays Sir WU. Temple, without obſerving in it, as 
True and Noble Strains of Poetry and. Pifture, as in 
any other Language whatſoever, in ſpight of all Diſ- 
advantages from Tranſhtions into ſo different Tongues, 
and common Proſe. If an Opinion of ſome Learned 
Men both Modern and Ancient could be allow'd, that 
Eſdras was the Writer or Compiler of the firſt Hi- 
ſtorical Parts of the O/d Teſtament, though from the 
fame Divine Inſpiration as that of Meoſes and the other 
Prophets, then the P/a/ms of David would be the firſt 
Writings we find in Hebrew ; and next to them, the 
Song of Solomon, which was written when he was 
young, and Ecclefraſtes when he was old; ſo that from 
all ſides, both Sacred and Prophane, . it appears that 
Poetry was the firſt fort of Writing, known and uſed 
in the ſeveral Nations of the World. 


Ft 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, I confeſs, ſays Sir W:2. Temple, 
upon the firſt Thoughr, that a ſort of Style ſo regular 
and ſo difficult, ſhould have grown in uſe, before the 
other ſo eaſie and fo loole; But if we confider, whar 
the firſt end of Wr:tzng was, it will appear probable from 
Reaſon as well as Experience; For the True and General 
end, was but the Help of Memory, in preſerving that of 
Words and of At:ions, which would otherwiſe have been 
loſt, and ſoon vaniſh away, with the Tranſitory Paſſage 
of Humane Breath and Lite. Before the Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes of Philoſophers began to buſie, or amuſe the 
Grecian Wits, there was nothing Written in Proſe, but 
either Laws, ſome ſhort Sayings of Wiſe Men, or ſome 
Riddles, Parables, or Fables, wherein were couch'd, by 
the Ancients, many Strains of Natural or Moral Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge ; and beſides theſe, ſome ſhort Me- 
morials of Perſons, Actions, 'and of Times. 

Now 'tis obvious enough to conceive, ſays Sir W:/. 
Temple, how much eaſier all ſuch Writings ſhould be 
Learnt and Remembred, in Yer/e than in Proſe, not on- 
ly by the Pleaſure of Meaſures and of Sounds, which 
gives a great Impreſſion to Memory, but by the Order 
of Feet which makes a great Facility of tracing one Word 
after another, by knowing what ſort of Foot or Quantity 
muſt neceſſarily have preceeded or followed the Words 
we retain, and dcſire to make up. " 

This made Poetry fo neceſiary, before Letters were 
Invented, and fo convenient afterwards; and ſhews, 
that the great Honour and general Requeſt, wherein 
it has always been, has not proceeded only from the 
Pleaſure and Delight, but likewiſe from the Uſefulneſs 


and Profit of Poetica/ Writings. Sir WI. Gemple's 
Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 23, 24, 35, GC. 
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6 | Remarks upon' Poetry. 


Poetry commended, 


He Grecians, to ſhew the high Veneration they 
had for their Poets, call'd *'em Makers or Creators, 
which denoted a Dzvizeſhip in 'em: And the Romans, 
to expreſs the great Honour they had for theirs, ſtyl'd 
'em Proph:ts. Nor (indeed) is it eafie to diſtinguiſh be- 


' —.tweentthe Prophets and Poers of /ſrael, For what is Fe- 


remy's Lamentation, but a kind of Sapphick Elegy 2 And 
David's Pſalms are not only Poems ; but Songs, Swatches, 
and Raptures of a flaming Spirit. 
Mr. Samae/Woodford tells us, That if we conſider Poeſie 
in her firſt Inſtitution, ere ſhe became a common Pro- 
ſtitute to Luſt, Flattery, Ignorance, and Ambition, we 
ſhall find her alone acknowledged as the Soveraign Prin- 
ceſs of the Civiliz'd World, and behold her from her 
Throne giving Laws, not only to their Religzon and 
Policy, but alfo to their Manners. Her Court was e- 
ſteem'd -the proper and only School of Yertue, to which 
the greateſt Princes form'd theirs, and under her Cuſto- 
- dy alone was kept ſeal'd that Fountain, whence all the 
profitable Inſtruftions of Life were to be drawn, Phz- 
Zofophy it ſelf was a thing of no uſe, and deſtitute of 
Arms, till She ſupply'd them; nor durſt it appear in 
the World without the eafie Chain of Perſe, in token 
of Submiſſion to her, for its Paſs-por?e, And when af- 
terward the Porch and Academy by main force brake it 
off, the ſtriteſt Precepts of the moſt Rigid Sec, as to 
the regulating of Manxzers, came infinitely ſhort of thoſe 
Eximies, which ſhe exhibited on her Theatres. 'The 
ſame may be ſaid of almoſt all other Arts, that from 
Her they receive their Birth and Vigour. Neither was 
; 11 this 


Remarks upon Poetry. 7 
this Divine Miſtreſs leſs courteouſly receiv'd into the 
Camp, where her ſoft Numbers were with pleaſure heard 
amidſt the confuſed noife of Arms, Hence mighty Ge- 
nerals had the beſt Inſtruction both for their Condut 
and Valour, and were encouraged by the Records of 
Antiquity, which ſome Poet had faithfully preſerved, 
to do themſelves famous As, worthy the like Praiſe 
of Poſterity. Such was Poeſie of Old, with a Com- 
mand as abſolute, and unconfin'd, as her Dominions, and 
always found either ſerving at the A/tars, or of Counſe/ 
Royal to the greateſt Princes Sam, Woodford's 
Pref. to his Paraphraſe upon David's Palms. 

Rapin remarks, That the true Value cf Poerry is fo 
little known, that ſcarce ever is made a true Judgment 
of it. *'Tis the Talent of Wits only, that are above.the 
Common Rank, to eſteem of it according to its Merit: 
and one cannot conſider, how Alexander, Scipio, Fulius 
Ceſar, Auguſtus, and all the Great Men of Antiquity 
have been affe&ted therewith, without conceiving a No- 
ble Idea of it. Indeed, Pocfie, of all Arts, is the moſt 
Perfe&: for the PerfeQtion of other Arts is limited ; but 
this of Poeffe has no Bounds, BAP, of Poefie, Part x. 
Sedt. I. 

Sir William Temple ſays, that, for his part, he does 
not wonder, that the famous Dr. Harvey, when he was 
reading Yirg:/, ſhould fometimes throw him down up- 
on the” Table, and fay, Je had a Devil; nor that the. 
Learned Meric Caſaubon, ſhould find ſuch Charming 
Pleaſures and Emotions, as he deſcribes, upon the reading 
ſome parts of Lucretius; that fo many ſhould cry, and 
with down-right Tears, at ſome Tragedies of Shake- 
ſpear ; and ſo many more ſhould feel ſuch Turns or 
Curdling of their Blood, upon the reading, or hearing 
ſome excellent Pieces of Poetry; nor that Ofavia fell 


1ato 


8 Remarks upon Poetry. 
into a Swound, at the recital made by Y7 rg:/ of thoſe 
Verſes in the Sixth of his AExezds. 

This, ſays Sir William Temple, is enough to aſlert the 
Powcrs of Poetry, and diſcover the Ground of thoſe 
Opinions of Old, which deriv'd it from Divine Inſpira- 
tion, and gave it ſo great a ſhare, in the ſuppoſed. Ef- 
feds of Sorcery or Magick. Temples E/ay of Poetry, 
Page 12, 13. 


Mr. Edmund Wallety ox the Ear! of Roſcommon's 
Tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry. 


Well ſounding Verſes are the Charm we uſe, 
Feroick Thoughts, and Yertue to infuſe ; 

Things of deep Senſe we may in Proſe unfold, 
But they move more, in lofty Numbers told ; 

By the loud Trumpet, which our Courage aids, 
We learn that Sound, as well as Senſe perſwades. 


The Lord Roſcommon, in his Eſſay on Travſlated 
Verſe: ; 


By ſecret Influence of Indulgent Skies, 
Empire, and Poefie together riſe. 

True Poets are the Guardians of a State, 
And when They fail, portend aj proaching Fate. 
For that which Rome to Conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was 6t the Veſtal, 4ut the Muſes Fire ; 
Heaven joyns the Bleſſings, »o Declining Age 
're felt the Raptures of Poetick Rage. 


Sir Samuel 
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Sir Samuel Take, in his Prologue to the Five Zours 
Adventure : 


{ 


Our Ancient Bards their Morals did diſpence 

Tu Numbers, to inſinuate the Senſe ; 

Knowing that Harmony affetts the Soul, 

And who our Paſſions charm, our Wills controul. 
| 


Mr. Jobn Oldham,in Imitation of FZorace's Art of Poetry : 


Hence Poets have been held a Sacred Name, - 
And plac'd with Firſt Rates 7n the Liſts of Fame. 
Verſe was i the Language of the Gods of-Old, 
In which their Sacred Oracles were told : 
In Verſe were the firſt Rules of Vertue taught, 
And Dofrine thence, as now from Pulpits ſought - 
By Verſe ſome have the Love of Princes gain'd 
Who oft vouchſafe ſo ro be entertain'd, £ 
And with a Muſe their weighty cares unbend. 
Then think it no diſparagement, dear Sir, 

' To own your felf a Member of that Quire, 
Whom Kings eſteem, and Heaven does inſpire. 


« 


—— 
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Poetry Encouraz d in former Apes ; but 
diſcourag'd m this, : 
he wiſe Bex-Sirach, among other Characters of 


his Zeroes, puts in this among the Reſt, That they 
were ſuch as found out Muſical Tunes, and recited Verſes 


in Writing. Eccleſ. 44. 5, _ 
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Sir William Temple ſays, The honour and requeſt 
the Ancient Poetry has livd in, may not only be ob- 
ſerv'd from the Univerſal Reception and Uſe in all 
Nations from China to Peru, from Scythia to Arabia, 
but trom the Eſteem of the Beſt and the Greateſt 
Men, as well as the Vulgar. Among the Hebrews, 
David and Solomon, the Wiſeſt Kings, Fob and Feremiah, 
the Holieſt Men, were the Beſt Poets of their Nation 
and Language. - Among the Greeks, the Two moſt 
Renowned Sages and Law-givers were Lycurgus and 
Solon, whereot the Laſt is known to have Excell'd in 
Poetry, and the Firſt was ſo great a Lover of it, that 
to his Care and Induſtry we are faid (by ſome Authors) 
to owe the Colletion and Preſervation of the looſe 
and fcatter'd Pieces of Homer, in the order wherein 
they have ſince appear'd. Alexander is reported neither 
to have Travel'd nor Slept, without thoſe admirable 
Poems always in his Company. Phalaris, that was In- 
exorable to all other Enemies, relented at the Charms 
of Szefichoras's Muſe. Among the Romays, the Firſt and 
great Scipio, paſled the ſoft hours of his Life in the 
Converſation of 7erence, and was thought to have a 
part in the Compoſition of his Comedies. Ceſar was 
an Excellent Poet as well as Orator, and compos'd a 
Poem in his Voyage from Rome to Spain ; relieving 
the Tedious Difficulties of his March, with the Enter- 
tainments of his Muſe. Auguſius was not only a Pa- 
tron, but a Friend and Companion of Y7rgi/ and Ho- 
race ; and was himſelf, both an Admirer of Poetry, and 
a Pretender too, as far as his Genius would reach, or 
his buſie Scene allow. "Tis true, fays Sir William 
Temple, ſince his Age, we have few ſuch Examples of 
great Princes favouring or affeRing Poezry, and as few 
perhaps of great Poers deſerving it. Whether it bo, 

taar 
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that the fierceneſs of the Gorhick Humours, or Noiſe 
of their perpetual Wars frighted it away ; or that the 
unequal mixture of the Modern Languages could nor 
bear it, Certain it is, that the great Heights and Ex- 
cellency, both of Poetry and Mufich, fell with the Ro- 
man Learning, and Empire, and have never fince 
recoverd the Admiration and Applauſes that before at- 
tended them, Cemple's E/ay of Poetry, pag. 60, 61. 

Mr. Charl:s Cleve rells us, that it ſtands Recorded 
of the Famous Alceus, that great Poet and Souldzer, that 
he uſed to make his Speeches in Yer/e at the head of 
his Army ; and, that he thought there was as much 
Martial Mufick in the Harmonious CaJence of Numbers, 
as in the louder Noiſe of Drams and Fautboys. 

He allo remarks, That the great Scipio had Ennius 
always in his Camp : And a greater than ZZe, the Ma- 
cedonian Youth, carried a whole knot of the Brothers 
of the uif, into 4//a with him; And, in ſhort, that 
in thoſe Times, there was ſcarce any Great Man with- 
out his Poeta a Latere, I: 

But according to C/eeve, in this our Age, Mankind 
has quite different Thoughts; For Poers are now rec- 
kon'd among that Claſs of Beings, that carry along 
with them no real Uſe, or Profit; but ſerve only to 
fill up the Yacuzizies of the Creation, and pleaſe purely 
upon the account of Variety. Nay, ſome are of opi- 
nion, that if Nature ever made any thing in vain, 'cwas 
a Poet, Well, for once (ſays Cleeve) let Poers have 
the Worſhipful Name of Jeffers to Mankind; let us 
grant for once, That they are but Riſus Plorantjs 
Mundi, as was ſaid of the Rainbow, the. Sport and 
Caprice of Nature; Men work'd off when ſhe was 
in an excellent merry Vein : Yet hard Fate it 
is, That while, like Sz/k-Worms, they unravel their 
of Up very 


1 - ſhould be the only thing, that remains unimprov'd. And 
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very Bowels for the Pleaſure and Luxury of Man- 


kind ; they themſelves muſt Iye Entomb'd in their 


own Bottoms. Chazles Cleeve's Dedicar. zo rhe 


Lord Churchill, 4efore his Poems. | 
The truth is, ſays Mr. Fob» Norris, this moſt Ex- 


cellent and Divine Art of Poetry, has of Jate been 
ſo cheapned and depretiated, by the Bungizng Pertor- 
mances of ſome, who thought themſelves Unſpired, 
2nd whoſe Readers too have been more kind to 'em 
chan their Planets, that Poerry is grown almoſt out 
of Repute, and men come ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
any thing of this Kind, as expecting nothing but 
Froth and Emptineſs ; and to be a Poet, goes for lit- 
tle more than a Country Fiddler, But certainly Ze 
had once another Charadter, and that in as nice and 
wiſe an Ape as this. It we may believe the great 
#Zorace, He was one | 


Cur mens Divinior, atque 0s 
Magna lotuturum 


He had then his Temples ſurrounded with a Dzivize 
Glory, ſpoke like the Oracle of the God of Wiſdom, 
and could deſcribe no Hero greater than Himſelf, Po- 
etry, fays Mr. Norris, was once the Miſtreſs of all the 
Arts in the Czrc/e, that which held the Rezzs of the 
World in her hand, and which gave the Firft, and (if 
we may judge by the Effes) perhaps the Be? 7»- 
ſtitutes, for the Moralizing and Governins the Paſſ- 
os of Mankind. 

It may (fays Norris) appear ſtrange indeed, that in 
fuch a Refining Age as this, wherein all things ſeem ready 
to receive their /aff Turn and finiſhing Stroke, Poetry 


yet 


_— 
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yet ſoit happens, that which we generally have now a- 
days, is no morelike the thing it was formerly, than Mo- 
dern Religion 1s like Primitive Chriſtianity. *Tis with 
thiswas with our Mufick., From Grave, Majeſtick, So- 
lemn Strains, where deep Inſtructive Senſe is ſweetly 
convey'd in Charming Numbers, where equal Addreſs 
is made to th? Fudzment and [magination, and where 
Beauty and Strength go hand in hand, tis now for the 
moſt part dwindPd down tolight, frothy ſtuff, conſiſting 
either of mad Extravagant Rants, or flight W;triciſms, 
and little Amorous Conceits, fit only for a Tavern Enter- 
zainment, and that too among Readers of a Dutch Palate. 
Joh. Nozris's Pref. to his Collection of Miſcellanies. 

Mr. Thomas Rymer obſerves to us, That at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, the Name of Poet was a migh- 
ty Scare-Crow to the Humpfhmus Doftors every where. 
The German Divines, and Profeſſors at Cology, were net- 
tled and uneaſie by this Poer, and the Fother Poet ; 
Poet Reuclin, Poet Eraſmus, Every body was reckon'd 
a Poe? that was more a Conjurer than themſelves, And 
belike, the Jeſuits are ſtill of Opinion, That the Szage- 
Plays have not done 'em Service. Campane/a tells us, 
that zhe German azd Gallican Zerefie began with Sing- 
Song, and is carried on by Comedies and Tragedies. TYQ. 
Rymer's Short view of Tragedy, pag. 34. 

0O/dham complaining of the little Encouragement Po- 
ets meet with in this Age: 


Should mighty Sappho in theſe days revive, 
And hope upon her Stock of Wit to Jive ; 

She muſt to Creſwell's trudge to mend her Gains, 
And ttt her Tail to hire, as well as Brains. 
What Poet ever find for Sheriff 2 or who 

By Wit and Senſe did ever Lord Mayors grow, 


i I4 Remarks upon Pottry. 
* My own hard Uſage here-1 need not preſs, 
Where you have every day before your face, C 
Plenty of freſh reſembling Iu(tances : 
Great Cowley's Muſe the ſame ill Treatment had, 
Whoſe Verſe ſhall live for ever to upbraid : 
" Th ungrateful World, that left ſuch Worth unpaid. 
- Waller himſelf may thank Inheritance 
for what he elſe had never got by Senſe, 
On Butler who can think without juſt Rage, 
Th: Glory, aud the Scandal of rhe Age 2? 
Fair ſtood his hopes, when firſt he came to Town, 
Met every day with W:lcomes of Renown, 
Courted, and loud by all, with Wonder read, 
And Promiſes of Princely favour fed : 
But what Reward for all had he at laſt, 
After a life in dull Expettance paſs da? 
The Wretch at Summing up his miſ-ſpent days, 
Found nothing left, but Poverty and Praiſe : 
Of all his Gains by Verſe he could not ſave 
Enough to purchaſe Flannel and a Grave : 
Reduc'd to Want, he in due time falls fick, 
Was fain to die, and be interrd on Tick - 
__. * And well might bleſs the Feaver that was ſent 
j To rid him hence, and his worle Fate prevent. 
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Dryden making his Complaint upon the ſame Sub- 
ject : 


WWe att by fits and flarts, like drowning Men, 
But juſt peep up, ' and then,dop down again. 
Let thoſe who call us Wicked, change their Senſe, 
For never Men livd more on Providence. 
Not Lott ry Cavaliers are half ſo poor, 
| Nor broken Citts, nor a Yacation Whore. 
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So wretched, that if Pharaoh could Divine, ? 
He might have [par'd his Dream of Severilean Kine, 
And chang d his Viſion for the Muſes Nine. 4 


See the Miſcellany Poems, pag. 293. 
The ſame Author in another place : 


The Fate, which governs Poets, thought it fit, 
He ſhoud not raiſe his Fortunes by his Wit. 
The Clergy thrive, and the litigious Bar ;. RHP 
Dull Heroes fatten with the Spoils of War : Wh: i 
All Southern Vices, Heav'n be prais'd, are here ; Fin 
But Wit's a Luxury you think too dear. 

When you to cultivate the Plant are loth, 

'Tis a ſhrewd Sign 'twas never of your growth - 
And Wit in Northern Climates will not blow, 
Except, like Orange-trees, *tis hous'd from Snow, 


D1yd, Prologue to Aureng-Zebe. 
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That good Humour 71s eſſentially 
Neceſſary to a Poet. 


Braham Cowley tells us, There is nothing that re-- 
quires ſo much ſerenity and chearfulnets of Spirit, 
as Poetry, The Mind muſt not be either overwhelm'd _ 

with the Cares of Life ; or overcaſt with the Clouds of 
 Melancholly and Sorrow ; or ſhaken and diſturb'd with 
the Storms of Injurious Fortune ; it muſt, like the Zal- 
on, have fair Weather to breed in. The Soul muſt be 
Id with bright'and delightful /Jea's, when it un-- 
dertakes to communicate;delight to others; which 0 
Ee | | the: 


#1. 
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the main end of Poefie. One may ſee through the Stile 
of Ovid de Triſt. the humbled and dejeAed Condition of 


Spirit with which he wrote it ; there ſcarce remains a- 
ny footſteps of that Genius, 


Que m nec Fovis ira, nec ignes, QC. 


The Cold of the Country had ſtrucken through gll 
his Faculties, and benumm'd the very Fee? of his Yer- 
{es, He is himſelf, methinks, like one of. the Szor;es 
of his own Metamorphoſes ; and though there remain ſome 


weak Reſemblances of Ovid at Rome, it is buf as he ſays 
of Niobe, | 


In wultu color eſt fine ſanguine, lumina maſtis 
Staut immota gents ; nikil eft in Imagine VIUum, 
Flet tamen- 


The truth is, for a Man to write well, it is neceſſary to 
be in good ZZumecar ; neither 1s Wit leis Eclips'd with 
the unquietneſs of Mind, than Beauty with the [ndiſpo- 
tion of Body. So rhat tis almoſt as hard a thing to 
be a Poet in deſpight of Fortune, as it is in deſpight of | 
Nature. Abzah, Cowley, 7» bis Preface. 

Dryden remarks, That Ovid, going to his Baniſh- 
ment, and writing from on Shipboard to his Friends, 
excus'dthe Faults of his Poetry by his Misfortunes ; and 
rold them, That good Yerſes never flow, but from Pl 
ſerene and compos'd Spirit. Wiz, fays Dryden, which is 
a kind of Mercury, with Wings faſten'd to his Head and 


Heels, can fly but ſlowly in a damp Ajr. ©2yd, 
Dedic. before his Panegyrick on the Counteſs of Abing- 
don. | 


-.\- Mr, Tho 
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Mr. Thomas Flatman, in the Preface to the third Edi- 
tion of his Poems, tells us, That he believes the Reader 
might eafily diſcover in his ſzv2ral Poems, when 'twas 
Fair Weather, when Changeable, and when the Quick- 


Silver fell down to Storm and Tempeſt. 
Sir Richard Fanſhaw, in his Tranſlation of Paſtor 


Fido: 


But in this Age (inbumane Age the while! ) 

The Art of Poetry 7s made too wile. 

Swans muſt have pleaſant Neſts, high feeding, fair 
Weather to ſing : and with a load of Care 

Men cannot climb Parnaſſus C/:ff : for he 

Who ts (till wrangling with his Deſtiny 

And his Malignant Fortune, becomes hoarſe, 


And loſes both his Singing and Diſcourſe. 
Act V. Scene TI. 


ye? 
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That a Poet ſbould keep bis Fancy, 
and Wit within due Bounds. - 


R 7% obſerves, That nothing can more contribute 


to the perfeRion of Poetry, than a Fudgment pro- 
portion'd to the Wt ; for the greater that the Wt is, 
and the more- Strength and Vigour that the Imagina- 
tion has to form thoſe 7dea's that enrich Poefte ; the more 
Wiſdom and Diſcretion. is requiſite to moderate that 
heat, and govern its natural Fury, For Reaſon ought 
to be much ſtronger than the Faxcy, to diſcern how 
tar the Tranſports may be carried. 'Tis a great Talent 


to forbear ſpeaking all one thinks, and to leave ſome- 
| thing 


% 
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thing for others to employ their Thoughts upon, *Tis 
not ordinarily known how . far Matters ſhould be 
carried ; a Man of an accompliſh'd Genius ſtops regularly 
where he ought to ſtop, and retrenches boldly what 
ought to be omitted, Tis a great fault not to /eave a 
thing when 'tis wel/; for which Apeles ſo much blam'd 
Protogenues. This Moderation (ſays Rapin) is the Cha- 
rafter of a great Wir, the Vulgar underſtand it not ; 
and (whatever is alledg'd to the contrary) never any, 
fave Homer and Virgil, had the diſcretion to leave a 
thing when 'twas we, RAP, Reflex. on Ariſtot. of Po« 
elie, 1. Part, Sect. xvi. 

Rimer tells us, That Faxcy in Poetry, is like Faith in 
Religion, it makes tar Diſcoveries, and ſoars above 
Reaſon, but never claſhes, or runs againſt it. Faxcy 
leaps, and frisks, and away ſhe's gone; whilſt Reaſon 
ratiles the Chain, and follows after. Reaſox muſt con- 
{ſent and ratifie whatever by Fancy 1s attempted in its 
abſence ; or elſe 1s all. za and void in Law, Howe. 
ver, in the Contrivance *and Occonomy of a Play, Rea- 


ſon is always principally to be conſulted. Thoſe (fays 


Rimer) who object againſt Reaſoy, are the Paraticks in 
Poetry, and are never to be fav'd by their Good Works. 
RBimer of 7be Tragedies of the laſt Age, pag. 8. 

No Man (ſays Dryden, in his Preface to 7rozlus and 
Creſida) ſhould pretend to write, who cannot temper 
his Fancy with his Judgment : Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to a raw Horſeman, than a hot-mouth'd Jade 
without a Curb. 


Tis not enough to have a ſhare of Wit, 
There muſt be Judgment roo to manage tt ; 
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For Fancy's like a rough, 'but ready Horſe, 


Whoſe Mouth is govern d more by Skill than Force, 
Ch. Cotton /efore Flatman's Poems. 


The Earl of Mulzrave, in that [Incomparable Poem, 
his Eſay on Poetry, tells us : 


As all is Dullacefs, when the Fancy's bad, 
So, without Judgment, Fancy zs but mad; 
And Judgment has a boundleſs Influence, 
Not only in the Choice of Words or Sence, 
But on the World, o» Manners, and oy Men ; 
Fancy # but the Feather of the Pen; 


Reaſon i that ſubſtantial uſefal Part, 
Which gains the Head, while t other wins the Heart. 


Rapin remarks, That there is not a greater hinde- 
rance to the Epick or Heroick Poem, than to have a 
it too waſt; for ſuch will make nothing exad in theſe 
kind of Works, whoſe chief Perfetion is the Juſtneſs. 
Theſe Wirs that ſtrike at all, are apt to paſs the Bounds : 
the Swinge of their Genius carries them to Irregularity ; 
nothing they do is exad, becauſe their Wit is not: All 
that they ſay, and all that they imagine, is always 
vaſt ; they neither have proportion in the Defign, nor 
juſtneſs in the Thought, nor exaQnels in the Expreſſion, 
This faulc is common to moſt of the Modern Poets, e- 
ſpecially to the Spaniards, BAP. Reflex, on Ariſtot. of 
Poeſie, Part 2. Sect, 3. 

Is when the Wit of ſome great Poet ſhal c 
So Overflow, that t, be: none at all; 
| D 2 That 


Another Fault which often does befal, 


- 
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That all his Fools ſpcak Senſe, as if poſleſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt ; 
If once the Juſtneſs f each Part be loſh, 
Well we may laugh, but at the Poet's ceft.- 
That filly Thing, Men call Sheer-wit, avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſecouſly 1s cloy'd ; 
Humour zs all, Wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought, 
WBulgr, Eſſay on Poetry, 


Wit 7s not to adorn, and guild each part ; 
That ſhews more Coft than Art. 
Jewels at Noſe and Lips but 111 appear ; 
Rather than all Things Wit, /et none be there. 
Several Lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between. 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand fo thick 1th' Skie, 
If thoſe be Stars, which paint the Galaxie. 


Abt, Cowley of Writ: 


Dryden fays, Though no Man will ever decry Wir, 
but he who deſpairs of it himſelt ; and who has no ©- 
ther quarrel to it, but that which the Fox had to the 
Grapes; yet, as Mr. Cowley (who had a greater Portion 
of it than any Man I know) tells us in his CharaFer 
of Wt, Rather than all W7 let there be none; I think, 
ſays Drydex, there's no folly fo great in any Poet of our 
Age, as the Superfluity and Waſte of Wiz was in ſome 
of our Predeceſſors: particularly we may ſay of Fletcher 
and of Shateſpear, what was fatd of Ovid, In omni ejus 


 rngenio, facilius quod rejici, quam quod adjici poteſt, inve« 


ies. The contrary of which was true in Yzrgil, and 


our Incomparable Johnſon. yd. Pref. to the Mock- 
Aſtrologer. 


That 


— 
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That a Poet may write upon the Subjet# 
of Love ; but he muſt avoid Ob= 
cenity. . 


O it is, ſays Abraham Cowley, that Poets are ſcarce 

thought Free-men of their Company, without pay- 
ing ſome Duties, and Obliging themſelves to be true 
to Love. Sooner or later they muſt all paſs through 
that 7ryal, like ſome Mahumetan Monks, that are bound 


by their Order, once at leaſt in their Life, to make 
a Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


In farias iznemq; ruunt; Amor omnibus idem. 


But we muſt not always make a judgment of their 
Manners from their Writings of this kind ; as the Ro- 
maniſts uncharitably do of Beza, for a few laſcivious 
Sonnets compos'd by him in his Youth. It 1s not in this 
Senſe that Poefre 1s faid to be a kind of Painting; it is 
not the Piure of the Poet, but of Things and Perſons 
imagin'd by him. He may be in his own prattice and 
diſpoſition a Philoſopher, nay a Stoick, and yet ſpeak 
ſometimes with the Softneſs of an Amorous Sappho. 


Ab:, Cowley 7» h:s Preface. 


Tet do I not their Sullen Muſe approve, 
Who from all modeſt Writings baniſh Love. 


Botleau's Art of Poetry, pag. 59. 
But though Love be a Subje& allow'd to Poets, 


yet any thing that's in the leaſt 0//ceve, muſt wouy 
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be avoided. The Muſes of true Poets, ſays Rapin, are 
as chaſt as Veſtal. | 


Here, as in all things elſe, is moſt unfit 
Bars Ribaldry, that poor Pretence to Wit. 
MWPularave's EfMiy o» Poetry. 


Immodeſs Wards admit of uo defence; 
For Want of Decency, 7s want of- Senſe. 


Roſcomon o- Tranſlated Verſe, pag. 8. 


Much leſs can that have any place, 

At which a Virgin hides her face : 

Such Drofs, 'the Fire muſt purge away ; tis juſt 
The Author bluſh zhere, where the Reader mu/F. 


Ab:, CoWley's Ode of Wit. 


Obſcene Diſcourſe, ſays a Modern Author, is now 
grown a thing ſo common, that one would think we 
were fallen into an Age of Metamorphoſis, and that the 
Brutes did (not only Poetically, and in fiftion) but re- 
ally ſpeak. For the Talk of Many is ſo Beftial, that 
it ſeems to be but the Conceptions of the more libidi- 
nous Animals cloath'd in Humane Language. And yet 
even this muſt paſs for Ingenuity, and be counted a- 
mong the higheſt Strains of Wiz. A wretched Debaſe- 
meat of that Sprightful Faculty, thus to be made the 
Interpreter to a Goat or Boar : for doubtleſs had thoſe 
Creatures but the Orgavs of Speech, their Fancies lie 
enough that way to make. them as good Company, 
as thoſe who more ſtudiouſly apply themſelves to this 
ſort of Entertainment, The Autho2 of :he« Whole 


Puty of Man, i his Government of the Tongue, 
Pag. 2.04, 209, : 
That 


- 
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That the moſs difficult part of a Poet, 
2s, to deſcribe the Manners, and the 
Paſſions. 


Apin tells us, That as the Painter draws Faces by 
their Features; ſo the Poet repreſents the Minds 
of Men by their Maxners - and the moſt general Rule 
for Painting the Manners, is to exhibit every Perſon in 
his proper Charadter. A Slave, with baſe Thoughts, 
and ſervile Inclinations. A Prince, with a liberal Heart, 
and Air of Majeſty. A Souldter, fierce, inſolent, ſurly, 
and inconſtant, ' An O/d4 Manx, covetous, wary, jea- 
lous. *'Tis in deſcribing the Manxers, that Zerence tri- 
umph'd over all the Poets of his time, in Yarro's Qpi- 
nion, for his Perſons are never found out of their Cha- 
rafters, He obſerves their Manners in all the Niceties 
and Rigours of Decoram, which Homer himſelf has not 
always done, as ſome pretend, Longinus cannot en- 
dure the Wounds, the Adulteries, the Hatred, and all 
the other Weakneſſes to which he makes the Gods ob- 
noxious, contrary to their Charader. | 
The Soveraign Rule for treating of Manners, fay 
Rapin, is to Copy them after Nature, and above all to 
ſtudy well the Zeare of Man, to know how to diſtin- 
guiſh all its Motzons. 'Tis \this which none are ac- 
quainted with : the Zearr of Man is an Ay, where 
none can found the Bottom: it is a Myſtery, which the 
- moſt Quick-ſighted cannot pierce into, and in which 
the moſt cunning are miſtaken; at the worſt the Poer 
is oblig'd to ſpeak of Manners according to the com- 
mon Opinion. 4jax muſt be repreſented gram, as $80- 


phocles; 
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phocles; Polyxena and [phigenta, generous, as Euripides 
has repreſented them. To conclude, the Maxxers muſt 
be proporrtionable to the Aze, to the Sex, to the (ua- 
lity, to the Employment, and to the Fortune of the Per- 
ſons. And, in a word, as nothing folerable can be 
perform'd in Poerry without this knowledge, fo with jt 
all becomes admzratle. BAp. Reflex. on Ariſtotle of 
Poeſie, 1. Part, Sect. xxv. 

The Paſſions, fays Rapin, give no lels Grace to Poetry, 
than the Manwers; when the Poer has found the Arr 
to make them move by their natural Springs. Quinti- 
lian tells us, without the Paſſions a 1s cold and flat in the 
Diſcourſe : for they (lays Rapin) are, as it were, the Soul 
and Life of it ; but the Secret 1s, to expreſs them ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Eſtates, an@ different degrees 
from their Birth : and in this diſtin&ion conſiſts all the 
Delicacy, wherewith the Paſſions are to be handled, ro 
give them that Charafter, which renders them admira- 
ble, by the ſecret Motions they impreſs on the Soul, Zre- 
cuba 1n Euripides falls into a Swound on the Stage, the 
better to expreſs all the Weight of her Sorrow, that 
could not be repreſented by Words. But Achilles ap- 
pears with too much Calmnefs and Tranquility at the 
Sacrifice of phigenzia, delign'd for him in Marrizge by 
Agamemnosn : his Grief has Expreſſions too little ſuiting 
to the natural /mpeznofity of his Heart. Clytemneftra 
much berter preferves her Charatter ; ſhe diſcovers all 
the Paſſion of a Mother in the loſs of a Daughter, fo 
lovely as was this x#fortunate Princeſs, whom the 
were about to Sacrifice, to appeaſe the Gods: and 4-. 
gamemnon generouſly lays aſide the tenderneſs of a Fa- 
ther; to take, as he ought, the Sentimenrs of a King ; 
He negle&ed his own Intereſt, ro provide for the 
Paylick, To conclude, 'tis this exa&t DiftinCtion of the 


ditterent 
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different Degrees of Paſſion, that is of moſt effect in Po- 
etry : for this gives the Draught of Natare, and is the 
moſt infallible Spri»g for moving the *Sou/; but, ſays 
Rapin, it is good to obſerve, that the moſt ardent and 
lively Paſſions become cold and dead, if they be not well 
manag'd, or be not in their place. The Poe? muſt 
judge when there muſt be a Ca/m, and when there 
muſt be Trouble ;\ for nothing is more ridiculous, than 
Paſſion out of Seaſon, But it is not enough to move 
a Paſſion by a notable Incident, there muſt be Art to 
condutt it, ſo far as it ſhould go; for by a Paſſion that 
is imperfect and abortive, the Soul of the Speffaror may 
be /haten ; but this is not enough, it muſt be raviſhd. 
Bap. 7414. Sect. xxxv7. : 

Dryden remarks, That to deſcribe the Paſſions natu- 
rally, and to move them artfully, is one of the great- 
eſt Commendations that can be given to a Poet; 7o 
write pathetically, ſays Longinus, cannot proceed but from 
a lofty Genius. A Poet, fays Drydev, muſt be born with 
this Quality ; yer, unleſs he help himſelf by an acquir'd 
Knowledge of the Paſſions, what they are in their own 
nature, and by what Springs they are to be moy'd, he 
will be ſubje& either to raiſe them where they ought 
not to be raisd, or not to raiſe them by the juſt De- 
gree of Nature, or to amplifie them beyond the Natu- 
ral Bounds, or not to obſerve the Crifs, and Turns of 
them, in their cooling and decay : All which Errors, 
ſays Dryden, proceed from want of Judgment in the 
Poet, and from being unskill'd in the Principles of o- 
ral Philoſophy. Nothing is more frequent in a Fanciful 
Writer,than to foil himſelf by not managing his Strength: 
therefore, as in a Wreſtler, there is firſt requird ſome 
meaſure of force, a well-knit Body, and active Limbs, 
without which all Inſtruction would be vain; yer, theſe 

| —— being 
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being granted, if he want the S$&;Z7 which is neceflary 
to a Wreſtler, he ſhall make but ſmall advantage of his 
natural Robuſtiouſneſs; So in a Poet, his inborn Ve- 
hemence and force of Spirit, will only run him out of 
breath the ſooner, it it be not ſupported by the help 
of Art, The roar of Paſſion indeed may pleaſe an Au- 
dience, three parts of which are ignorant enough, to 
think all is moving which 1s Nozſe, and it may ſtretch 
the Lungs of an| Ambitious Actor, who will die upon 
the Spot for a thund ring Clap ; but it will move no ©- 
ther Paſſion than Indignation, and contempt, from Judi- 
cious Men. He whe would raiſe the Paſſion of a Tu- 
dicious Audience, ſays a learned Critict, muſt be ſure 
to take his ZZearers along with him; if they bein a 
Calm, "tis in vain for him to be in a Z«f: he muſt 
move them by degrees, and kindle with 'em; other- 
wiſe he will be in danger of ſetting his own heap of 
$:443/2 on fire, and of burning out by himſelf, with- 
out warming the Company that ſtand about him. 
W2yd. Pref. to Troilus and Creſlida. 


Would you your Works for ever ſhould remain, 
* And, after Ages paſt, be ſought again? 

In all you write, obſerve with Care and Art 

To move the Pallions, and incline the Heart. 

If, in a Labour d A, the pleaſing Rage 

Cannor our Hopes and Fears by turns ingage, 

Nor in our Mind a feeling Pity raiſe ; 

Iu vain with Learned Scenes you fl your Plays : 

Tour cold Diſcourſe can never move the Mind 

Of a Stern Critick, naturally unkind ; 

Who, juſtly tir d with your Pedantick flight, 

Cx falls aſleep, or cenfares all you write. 
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The Secret is, Attention firſt to gain ; 
To move our Minds, and then to entertain : 

That, from the very op ning of the Scenes, 

The firſf may ſhew us what the Author means. 
Im tird to ſee an Attor on the Stage, 

That knows not whether he's to Laugh, or Rage; 
Who, an Intrigue unraveling in vain, 

Inſtead of Pleaſling, keeps my Mind in pain -_ 
T'de rather much the nauſeous Dunce ſhould ſay 
Downright, my Name is He@or in the Play ; 
Than with a Maſs of Miracles, 7/ joyn'd, 
Confound my Ears, and not inſtru my Mind. 
Botleatt's Art of Poctry, pag. 30, 31. 


Would'ſt have me weep? thy fJelf muſt firſt begin: 


27 


Then, Telephus, zo pity 7 incline, 
And. think thy Caſe, and af} thy Suff rings mine 
But' if thog rt | made to at? thy part amiſs, 
1 can't forbear to ſleep, or laugh, or hiſs ; 
Let, Words expreſs the Looks which Speakers wear ; 
Sad, fit a Mournful, and dejeited Air ; 
The Paſſionate muſt huff, and (torm, and rave; 
The Gay - be pleafant, and the Serious grave. 
For Nature works, and moulds our Frame within, 
To take. al manner of Impreſiions 7. 
Now makes us hot, and ready to take fire, 
Now Zope, now Foy, now Sorrqw does inſpire ; 
And all theſe Pallions in our face appear ; 
Of which the, Tongue 7s ſole Interpreter - 
. But be;whoſe Words and Fortunes do not ſuit, 
By Pit and Gall'ry both, is hooted out. 
Oldham in Imitation of Zorace's 4r7 of Poetry, pag, 10. 
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That a Poet muſt take great care of his 
Language and Expreſſhon. 


He Expreſſion or Language, fays Rapin, muft have 

five Qualities, to have all the Perfection that Po- 

etry demands: It muſt be apr, clear, natural, ſplendid, 
and numerous. E 

The Language muſt in the frft place be apt, and have 
nothing that 1s impure or barbarous: for though one 
may ſpeak what is grear, noble, and admirable ; all is 
deſpicable and odious, if the Purity. be wanting : the 
greateſt Thoughts in the World have not any Grace, if 
the Con/truftion be defective, This Parity of Writing is 
of late fo ſtrongly Eſtabliſh'd among the French, that 
he muſt be very hardy, ſays Rapir, that will make 
Yerſe in an Age ſo delicate and carious, unleſs he un- 
derſtand the 7Tongae perfeftly. 

Secondly, the Language mult be clear, That it may be 
Intelligible; for one of the greateſt faults in Diſcourſe, 
is Obſcurity : in this Camoens, whom the Portugaeſe call 
their Virgil, is extreamly blameable ; for his Yerſe are 
ſo obſcure, that they may paſs for Myſteries : and the 
Thoughts of Dante are fo profound, that much Art is 
requir'd to dive into them. Poetry demands a more 
clear Air, and what 1s leſs incomprehenſible, 

The third Quality, is, That it be natural, without af- 
fectation, according to the Rules of Decorum, and good - 
Senſe. Studied Phraſes, a too florid Stile, fine Words, 
Terms ſtrain'd and remote, and all extraordinary Expreſ: 
fions, are inſupportable to the true Poefie ; only Simpli- 
city pleaſes, provided it be ſuſtain'd with Greazneſs and 
Majeſty: but this Simplicity, ſays Rapin, is not known, 
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except by Great Souls, the little Wits underſtand nothin 
of it; 'tis the Maſter-prece of Poefie, and the Charater 
of Homer and Virgil. The Ignorant hunt after Wiz, and 
fine Thoughts, becauſe they are ignorant. 

Fourthly, The Language muſt be lofty and ſplendid ; 
for the common and ordinary Terms are not proper for 
a Poet , he muſt uſe Words that partake nothing of 
the Baſe and Yalgar, they muſt be Noble and Magnifi- 
cent ; the, Expreſſions ffroug, the Colours lively, the 
Draughts bo/d : his Diſcourſe muſt be ſuch as may e- 
qual the greatneſs of the /Jea's of a Workman, who is 
the Creator of his Work. 

In the /a/t place, The Language muſt be Numerous, to 
uphold that Greatneſs and Air of Majefty, which reigns 
throughout in Poe/ie; and to expreſs all the force and 
dignity of the great things it ſpeaks: 7erms that go 
oft roundly from the Mouth, and that fill the Ears, are 
ſufficient to render all Admirable, as Poefie requires. 
But, fays Rapin, this is not enough, that the Expreſſions 
be Stately and Great, there muſt likewiſe be ZZear and 
Yehemence : and above all, there muſt ine throughout 
the Diſcourſe a certain Grace and Delicacy, which makes 
the principal Ornament, and moſt Univerſal Beauty. 
Rap, Aefiex. on Ariſt. of Poeſie, 1. Part, Sed. xxvii. 


Obſerve the Language well in all you write, 
And ſwerve not from it in your loftieſt flight. 
The ſmootheſt Perſe, and the exatteſt Senſe 
Diſpleaſe us, if i] Engliſh give offence : 

A bartrous Phraſe no Reader can approve ; 

Nor Bombaſt, Noiſe, or Afeftation love. 

In ſhort, without pure Language, what you write, 
Can never yield us Profit, or Delight. 


Botleau's Art of Poerry, Engliſh'd-by Sir WJ. Soame. 
| Rapin 
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Rapin does further remark, That there is a particular 
Rhetorick for Poetry, which the Modern Poets ſcarce un- 
derſtand at all; this Art conſiſts in diſcerning very 
preciſely what ought to'be ſaid Piguratively, and what 
to be ſpoken /imply; and in knowing well, where Or- 
nament is requir'd, and where not. Taſfſo underſtood 
not well this Secret, he is too zrim and.too polzte, in 
places; where the Gravity of the Subje&t demanded a 
more ſimple and ſerious Stile : As for Example, where 
Zancred comes near the Tomb of C/orinda, he makes 
the Unfortunate Lover, who came from ſlaying his Mz- 
{trefs, ſpeak points, inſtead of expreſſing his Sorrow na- 
fturally; he commits this fault in many other places, 
Guarini in his Paſtor Fido, and Bonarelli 1n his Philly, 
are often guilty of this Vice ; they always think rather 
[0 {peak things wittily, than zaturally : this 1s the moſt 
ordinary Rock to mean Wits, who ſuffer their Fancy to 
flie out aſter the pleaſing Images they find 1n'their 
way : they ruſh into the Deſcriptions of Groves, Rz- 
vers, Fountains, and Temples, which Forace calls Chi/d- 
iſh, in his Bock of Poejte. "Tis only the Talent of 
Great Men to know to /peak, and to be filent; to be 
florid, and to be plain; to be lofty, and to be /ow; to 
ule Figures, and to ſpeak /imply; to mingle Fiion and 
Ornament, as the SubjeC&t requires; finally, to manage 
all well in his Subje&, without pretending to give de- 
light, where he ſhould only zffruct; and without 77. 
fing in great Thoughts, where natural and common Sent;- 
ments are required ; to conclude, a frmple Thought in its 
proper place, is more worth than all the moſt ex. 
quifute Words, and Wit out of Seaſon, WRAP, bid. 


Sect. Xxx1%. 
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Figures of Speech, which Poets think ſo fue, 
Art's needleſs Yarniſh to mate Nature /bine, 
Are all but Paint upon a Beaxteous face, 
And in Deſcriptions only claim a Place. 

But to make Rage declaim, and Grief diſcourſe, 
From Lovers in deſpair fine things to force, 
Muſt needs ſucceed, for who can chuſe but pity 
A dying Hero miſerably Witty ? 

But, oh, the Dialogues, where Jeſt and Mock 
[s held up like a Reſt at Shittle-cock ! 

Or elſe like Bells, eternally they chime, 

They figh i» Simile, and die i» Rhime. 


WPular, Effay on Poetry. 


'Tis Mr. Dryden's Obſervation, That, as in a Room, 
contriv'd for State, the height of the Roof ſhou'd 
bear a proportion to the Area; fo, in the Heighten- 
ings of Poetry, the Strength and Vehemence of Fi- 
gures {hou'd be ſuited to the Occaſion, . the Subject, 
and the Perſons. All beyond this (ſays Dryden) is 
monſtrous; 'tis out of Nature; 'tis an Excreſcence, 
and not a living part of Poezry, D2yd. in a Dedic. to 
the Lord Haughton, before the Spanith Fryar. 
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Concerning the Poetick Licence. 


nn, 


'He Poetick Licence, fays Dryden, in his 4pology for 

Feroick Poetry, is that Birthright, which 15 de- 
rivd to Peets, from their great Fore-fathers, even from 
' Homer down to Ben. And they who would deny it 


them,. 
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them, have, in plain terms, the Fox's Quarrel to the 
Grapes, they cannot reach it. I will, ſays Drydey, pre- 
ſume to ſay, That the Boldeſt Strokes of Poetry, when 


they are manag'd Artfully, are thoſe which moſt de- 
light the Reader. 


Poets, like Lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their Buſineſs with an Over-care - 
And he who ſervilely creeps after Sence, 

Is ſafe, but ne're will reach an Excellence. 


DP2yd, Prologue to Tyran. Love, 


[f no Latitude, ſays Drydey, is to be allow'd a Poet, 
you take from him not only his Licence of Quid/ibet 
audendi, but you tie him up 1n a ſtratter compaſs than 
you would a Philoſopher. This is indeed Muſas colere 


ſeveriores : You would have him follow Nature, but he 
muſt follow her on foot : You have diſmounted him 
from his Pegaſus. D2yden's Efay of Dram. Poelſie, 
pag. 48. 
: The truth is, ſays Sir William Temple, there is ſome- 
thirg in the Genius of Poetry, too Libertine to be con- 
- fin'd to many Rules ; and whoever goes about to ſub- 
2 Jed it to ſuch Conſtraints, loſes both its Spirze and Grace, 
which are ever Native, and never learnt, even of the 
beſt Maſters. *Tis as if, to make Excellent Honey, you 
. ſhould cut off the Wings of your Bees, confine them 
- to their Hive, or their Stands, and lay Flowers before 
_- them, ſuch as you think the ſweeteſt, and like to yield 
the fineſt Extration; you had as good pull out their 
Stings,” and make arrant Drones of them. *' They muſt 
range through Fze/ds, as well as Gardens, chuſe ſuch 
Flowers as they pleaſe, and by Proprieties and Scents 
they only know and diſtinguiſh - + They muſt Work 
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up their Cells with admirable Art, extra& their Honey 
with infinite Labour, and fever it from the Wax, 
with ſuch Diſtin@ion and Choice, as: belongs to none 
but themſelves to perform, or to judge. Temple's 
Efjay of Poetry, pag. 20, 21. 

Mr. Richard Wooley tells us, that Lacay, whoſe beſt 
Character conſiſts, in having made ſome very happy 
Bold Strokes, would have been ſpoil'd, had he been 
checkt every time he offer'd at too lofty Fl:ghts, But 
now we find he has been ſacce/sfully Bold, whereas more 
regularity would have render'd him too flat and cold: 
But now feliciter audet, is his juſt Encomrum.- It is 
therefore (fays Wooley) with Poets, as 'tis with thoſe young 
Heroes, whom an andiſcreet Yalour more becomes, than 
an over-circumſpett and cautions Prudence, And therefore 
Sir William Temple remarks, That Rules at beſt are ca- 
pable only to prevent the making of bad Yerſes. but 
never able to make men good Poets. BICY, Wooley's 
Compleat Library, Novemb. 1692. ; 


Now turn'd to Licence by too juſt a Name, 
Belongs to None but an Eſtabliſhe Fame, 
Which fcorns to take it——— ——— 

Abſurd Expreſſions, Crude, Abortive Thoughts, 
All the lewd Legion of Exploded Faults, 

Baſe Fugitives to that Aſylum fly, 

And Sacred Laws with Inſolence defie. 

Not thus our Heroes of the Former Days, 
Deſerv'd and Gain'd their never fading Bays ; 

For I miſtake, or far the greateſt Pit, 


The Priviledge that Ancient Poets claim : 


Of what ſome call Negle&, was Study 'd Art, 

When Virgil ſeems to Trifle in « Line, 

'Tis like a Warning-Piece, which gives the Sign 
DN 


To 
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To wake your Fancy, and prepare your Sight, 
To reach the noble Height of ſome unuſual Flight. 


Uoicomon on 7rax/ated Yer/e, pag. 21. 


—— ſk — ——— ———_— 


| —— —_— 


Whether Art or Nature contributes 
moſt to Poetry. 


Apin tells us, This is one of thoſe Queſtions unre- 
folv'd, which might be proper tor a Declamation, 
and the Deciſion is of ſmall Importance : it ſuffices, that 
we know both the ove and the orher are of that mo- 
ment, that none can attain to any Soveraign Perfe&ion 
in Poetry, if he be defective in ezther : So that both 
(faith Z/orace) muſt mutually aſſiſt each other, and con- 
ſpire to make a Poet accompliſh'd. But though Nature 


| be of little value, without the help of Are, yet we may 


approve of Quintilian's Opinion, who believ'd, that A4rt 
did leſs contribute to that Perfeftion, than Nature. 
And by the Compariſon that Lergivus makes betwixt 


'  Apolionius and Homer, Ereaſtoſthenes and Archilochus, 


Bacchilides and Pindar, Ton and Sophecles, the former of 
all which never tranſgreſied againſt the Rules of 477, 
whereas zheſe other did; it appears, that the advantage 
of Wit is always preferr'd before that of 4r7. BAp, 
Reflex. on Ariſtot, of Poetic, Part x. Sef. xii. 


Concerning Poets there has been Conteſt, 
Whether theyre made by Art or Nature beſt - 
But if I may preſume in this &ffair, 

Amongſt the Reft my Fudgment to declare, 
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No Art without a Genius will avail, 

And Parts without the help of Art will fall ; 

But both Ingredients joyntly muſt unite 

To make the happy Charatter compleat, 

Oldham, in Imitation of Zorace's Art of Poetry, 


PaBe 35, PE 


/ 


F 

One may be an Orator, fays Rapin, without the »a- 
tural Gift of Eloquence, becauſe Art may ſupply that 
detet ; but no Man can be a Pore without a Genus - 
the want of which, no Art or Induſtry is capable to 
repair, This Geniww is that Celeſtial Fire intended by - 
the Fable, which' enlarges and heightens the Soul, and 
makes 1t expreſs things with a lofty Air. Happy is 
he (ſays Rapin) to whom Nature has made this Preſent, 
by thi he 1s raifed above himſelf; whereas ozhers are al- 
ways low and creeping, and never ſpeak but what is 
mean and common. He that hath a Genius, appears a 
Poet on the ſmalleſt and moſt minute Subje&s, by the 
turn he gives them, and the noble manner in which 
he expretles himſelf. Rap, Reflex. on Ariſtotle of Po- 

efie, Part 1. Sed, vi. 


35 


Rath Author, 't/s a vain preſumptuous Crime, 
To undertake the Sacred Art of Rhime ; 

If at thy Birth the Stars that rul'd thy Sence 
Shone not with a Poetick Influence : 

In thy ſtrait Genius thou wilt ſtill be bound, 
Find Phabus deaf, and Pegaſus un/onnd. 


Botleau's Art of Poetry, pag. 1. 


Number, aud Rhime, and that Harmontous Sound, 
Which never does the Ear with Harſhneſs wound, 


F2 | Are 
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Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar Arts, 
For all in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the Strutture of the Whole 
Without a Genius 7oo, for that's the Soul ; 
A Spirit which zſpires the Work throughout, 
As that of Nature moves the World about ; 
A Heat which glows in every Word that's writ, 
Tis ſomething of Divine, and more than Wit ; 
It ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing All Men, but deſcrib d by none. 
Where doſft thou dwell 2 what Caverns of the Brain 
Can ſuch a vaſt, and mighty thing, contain 2 
WDulgr, Eſſay on Poetry. 


ki —_ 
\ \ heres 
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That a Poet ſbould not be addified 
to Flattery. 


Lutarch tells us, That Philoxenus, for deſpiſing ſome 
dull Poetry of Dionyſus, was by him condemn'd 
ro dig in the Quarries: from whence being by the Me- 


- diation of Friends remanded, at his return Diony/us 


produced ſome other of his Yerſes, which as ſoon as 
Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but calling to 
the Waiters, ſaid, Let them carry me again to the Quar- 


' ries. Now, if a Heathen Poet could prefer a Corporeal 


Slavery before a Mental, what name of Reproach is 
great enough for them, who can ſubmit to both; in 
purſuit of thoſe poor ſordid Advantages they project 
by their Flatrerzes? 
Rapin ſays, Nothing has contributed more to the dif- 
reputation of Poetry, than thoſe vile and unmanly Flar- 
| teries, 


Ws. 
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geries, whereby the greateſt part of Poers have debas'd 
theme! ves. 


But Want at laſt baſe Flatt'iry entertain'd, 

And old Parnailus with this Vice was faint : 
 Drjire of Gain dazlivg the Poets Eyes, 

Their Warks were fil d with fullome Flatterics. 

Thus nesdy Wits a wile Revenne made, 

And Verſe became a Mercinary Trade, 

Debaſe not with ſo mean a Vice thy Art ; 

If Gold muſt be the Idol of thy Heart, 

Fly, fly th' unfruitful Heliconih Strand, 

Thoſe Streams are not znrich'd with Golden Sand : 

Great Wits, as well.as Warriours, only gain 

Laurels a»d Honours for their Toil and Pain: 

But what ? an Author cannot live on Fame, 

Or pay a Reck'ning with a off 'y Name: 

A'Poet to whom Fortune is unkind, 

Who when he goes to Bed has hardly din 'd; 

Takes little Pleaſure in Parnaſſus Dreams, 

Or reliſhes the Heliconian Szreams. - 

Horace had Eaſe and Plenty when he writ, 

And free from Cares, for Money or for Meat, C 

Did not = his Dinner from his Wit, 

'Tis true; but Verſe is cheriſhd by the Great, 

And now none famiſh who bite > fo eat : 

What can we fear, when Virtue, Arts, and Senſe, 

Receive the Stars propitious Influence ? 


Boileatt's Art of Poetry, pag, 63, 64. 


T pity, from my Soul, Znhappy Men, 
Compe//'d by Want to Proſtitute thezr Pen ; 


: Who 


. 
© 
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Who muſt, like Lawyers, either Starve or Plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where Guinnys lead. 


Roſcomon's Eily on 7ravſlated Perſe, 
Pag. 16, 


—_ _—_———— —_—_—_—_—_ = > 5 HERA...  ———— WED no oe. 
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Concerning the Fglogue, Bucolick, 
1+ Paitoral. 


?lins Scaliger tells us, That the Paftoral was the 
moſt Ancient kind of Poetry, and reſulting from 
rae molt Ancient way of living: Singzng (ſays Scaliger) 


firſt began amonaft Shepherds as they fed their Flocks, 


_ exther by the impulſe of Nature, or in [mjtation of the 


Notes of Birds, or the whiſpering of Trees. Jul, Dcaltg, 
De Re Pociich, 176. 1. cap. 4. 

Since the firſ# Men were either Shepherds or Plough- 
men, and Shepherds, as may be gather'd out of 7hucy- 
dides and Yarro, were before the others, they were 
the /7/# that, either invited by their leiſure, or (which 
Lucretius thinks more probable) in imitation of Bird, 


began a Tuze. 


Through all the Woods they heard the charming Noiſe 
Of chirping Birds, and tryd to frame their Voice, 
And imitate. Thus Birds inſtrufted Man, 

And taught them Songs, before their Art began. 


Lucretius allo, in the fame place, informs us, That 
Shepherds were fij{t taught, by the, ruſhing of ſoft 
Breezes afnongſt the Canes, to blow their Reeds, and 
ſo by cegrees to put their Soxes 1n tune. 


And 
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And whilſt ſoſt Evening Gales blew o're the Plains, 


And ſhook the ſounding Reeds, they taught the Swains ; | 


And thus the Pipe was fram'd, and tuneful Reed ; 
And whilſt the tender Flocks ſecurely feed, 


The harmleſs Shepherds tun'd their Pipes ro Love, 
And Amaryllis ſounds in every Grove, 
Creech's Tranſlat. of Lacrer. lib. v. pag. 182. 


How Perſe firſt began, 7:4«/us plainly tells us, in 
thoſe Verſes tranſlated by Mr, Creech : 


Firſt weary at his Plough, the lab ring Hind 
In certain Feet his ruſtick Words did bind : 
His dry Reed firſt he tun'd at Sacred Feaſts 
To thank the bounteous Gods, and chear his Gueſts. 


From this Birth>as It were, of Poetry, Verſe began 
to grow up to greater Matters; for from the Common 
Diſcourſe of Plough-men and Shepherds, firſt Comedy, 
that Miſtreſs of a Private Life, next Tragedy, and then 
Foick Poetry aroſe, This Maximus Tyrius confirms in 
Iis Twenty firſt Diſſertation, where he tells us, That 
Plough-Mezn juſt coming from their Work, and ſcarce 
cleans'd from the filth of their Employment, did uſe to 
flurt out ſome ſudden and extempore Catches ; and 
from this Beginning Plays were produc'd, and the Stage 
ereFed, But to return to the Eg/ogue or Paſtoral. 

The Fglogae, ſays Rapin, is the moſt conſiderable of 
the little Poems ; it is an Image of the Life of Shepherds. 
Therefore the Matter 15s low, and nothing Great is in 
the Genius of it; its buſineſs is to deſcribe the Lowes, 
the Sports, the Pigues, the Fealouftes, the Diſputes, the 
Quarrels, the Intrigues, the Paſſions, the Adventures, 


and 
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and all the little Afairs of Shepherds. So that its 
Character muſt be ſimple, the Wit eafie, and the Ex- 
preition common ; it muſt have nothing that is exqui- 
ſite, neither in the Thoughts, nor in the Words, nor 
in any faſhons of Speech; in which the /talians, who 
have writ-in this kind of Yerſe, have been miſtaken ; 
for they always aim at being witty, and to fay things 
too finely. The true CharaQter of the Fglogue, ſays 
Rapin, is Simplicity and Modeſty; its Figures are ſweet, 
the Paſſions tender, the Motions eafie; and though 
ſometimes it may be pallionate, and have little Tran- 
ſports, and little Deſpairs, yet it never riſes ſo high as 
to be fierce or violent ; its Narratzons are ſhort, De- 


ſeriptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the- Manners in- 


nocent, the Language pure, the Ferſe flowing, the Ex- 
preſſions plain, and all the Diſcourſe natural ; for this is 
not a preat 7alker, that Joves to make a noiſe. The 
Models to be propoſed to write well in this ſort of Po- 
efie, are Theocritus and Virgil, WRAP, Reflex. on Ariſto- 
tle of Poefte, Part 2, Sed. xxvii. 


Concerning Satyr. 


TT is the Obſervation of Dr. 7:/o7ſor, His preſent 

Grace of Canterbury, that Satyr and Invedtive are 
the eaſieſt kind of Wir. Almoſt any cegree of it, /ays 
he, will ſerve to abuſe and find fault. For Wit is a 
keen Inſtrument, and every one can cut and gaſh with 
it; but to carve a beautitul Image, and to poliſh ir, 
requires great Art and Dexterity. To praiſe any thing 
well, is an ergument- of much more W7/. than to a- 
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baſe. A little'Wit, and a great deal of ill Nature, will 
furnith a Man for Satyr;/ but the greateſt Inſtance of 
Wit is to commend well. © And perhaps, fays 7ilotſor, 
the Beff Things are the hardeſt to be duly commended, 
For thongh: there be- a great deal of Matter to work 
- upon, yet there isjigreat Judgment requird to make 

choice, And where the Subje@ is great and excellent, 
it is hard-not to ſink below the dignity of it. @Tth- 


loff, 1. Fol. Serm. pag. 123. 


| Such is the mode of theſe Cenſorious days, 
"The Art is. loſt of knowing how to Praiſe ; 
Poets are envious now, and Fools alone 
: Admire at Wit, becauſe themſelves have none. 
| Tet, whatſoe're is by vain Criticks thought, 
Praiſing is harder much, than finding fault ; 
In homely Pieces ev's the Dutch exced, 
Italians, o»ly can. draw Beauty we/. "he; 
Earl of Þpulgr. on Hobbs, ſee the Poeticum 
Examen, pag, 99. | 


Dr. Barrow tells us, It is not any Argument of conſi- 
derable Ability in [him that haps to pleaſe this way: a 
ſlender- faculty will ferve the-turn. The ſharpneſs 
cometh not from Wiz fo much as from Choler, which 
farniſhes the loweſt Tavention. with a kind of pungent 
Expreſſion, and giveth an Edge to. every ſpightful 
Word : So that -any dull Wretch does ſeem- to ſcold E-. 
loquently and Ingeniouſly.. Commonly: (ſays Barrow) 
they who ſeem to excel this way, are miſerably flat in 
other. diſcourſe, and moſt dully ferious: © they have a 
particular unaptneſs'ro Deſcribe any Good thing, or com- 
mend any worthy. Perfon ; being deſtitute of right” /- 


dea's, and proper terms anſwerable ro ſuch purpoſes. 
105 | ": Fee” their 
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their Repreſentations of: that :kind are abſurd and. amn- 
handſome ; their E£/ogzes (to uſe thajr own way of ſpeak- 
ing) are in effect Saryrs, and they can hardly more a- 
buſe a Man, than by attempting to commend hitn ;. like 
thoſe in the Prophet, who were W/e to do ih, but to 
do well had no Knowledge. JDAtLOW's 24: Serm:' againſt 
Evil-ſpeaking,- pag. 7 3, &c. ape. 

- Dryden fays, There has been a Jong Diſpute amongſt 
the Modern Criticks, whether the Romans deriv'd their 
Satyr from the Grecians, or firſt invented it themſelves. 
Fulins Scaliger, 'and Feinfius,” are of the jrft Opinion ;_ 
Caſaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier,. and 'the Publiſher of the 
Dauphin's Fuvenal, maintain the &arter. | If (fays Dryden) 
we take Satyr in the general Signification of the Word, 
as it is us'd in all Modern Languages, for an /rvedtive, 
cis certain that it is almoſt as old as Yerſe ; and though 
Flymns, Which are Praiſes of God, may. be allow'd to 
have been before it, yet the Defamarion of others was 
not long after it. After God had .curs'd 4dam and Eve 
in Paradiſe, the Husband and Wife excus'd. themſelves, 
by laying the blame on one another; and gave a be- 
ginning to thoſe Conjugal Dialogues in Proſe, which the 
Poets have perfefted inYer/e. The third Chapter in Fob 
is one of the f/f Inſtances of this Poem in Holy Scripture - 
_ unleſs we will take it higher, from the latter 'end of 
the” Second ; where his Wite adviſes him to curſe his Maker. 

This Original,' 1 confeſs, ſays Dryden, is not much 
to the Honour of Saty#; but here'it was Nature, and 
that depravd ; When it. became an Arr, it bore better 
Fruit, 2d, 2» his Dedic. before Juvenal, pay. 16. 
- Rapin remarks, That the Principal End of Sarzyr, is 
to inftrut the People by difcrediting 'Yice. It may 
therefore be of great advantage in'a State, -when taught 
to keep within"its bounds. But as' Flazterers _ 
; Fd ESTES F hs. 
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themſelves with the Publick, whilſt they ſtrive too 
much to pleaſe Particulars; 1o (fays Rapin) it happens, 
that the Writers of Satyr diſoblige ſometimes Particu- 
lars, whilſt they endeayour .too much. to pleaſe the 
Publick : and. as downright Praiſes are too grols ; fo 
Satyr that takes off the Mask,, and reprehends-Yjce too 
openly, is not to be allow'd of: But though.it be more 


difficult to. Praiſe, than.to. fud faulr, becauſe it is ea- 


fier to diſcover. in People what may be turn'd into Ri- 
dicule, than to underſtand their. Mere; 'cis - requiſite 
notwithſtanding equally to have a 2 for the oxe, as for 
the other, For the ſame De/zcaczes of Wiz, that is neceſia- 
ry to him who praiſeth, to purge his Praiſes from what is 
deform'd, is aecellery to him who findeth fault toclear the 
Satyr from what is £687 ia 46: And this Delicacy which 
properly gives the reliſh to Saryr, was (ſays Rapin) 
heretofore the CharaQter of Arace, for it was-only by 
the way of. 74 and Merriment that he exercis'd his 
Cenſure. For-he knew -full: well, .chat the. ſporting of 
Wit, hath more effe&, than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and 
the moſt Senteatious Diſcourſe, to. render i Vice ridicu- 
lous. In which. F«venal, with all . his Seriouſneſs, has 


| ſo much ado to ſucceed. Rap, Reflex? on Ariſtotle of 


Poelie, Part 2. Set. xxviii. 


Lucilius was the Man who bravely. bold, 
To Roman ices did this. Mirxor bold, 
Proceed humble Goodneſs from. Reproechy ,__ _ 
Show'd Worth on. foot, and Raſcals inthe Coach : 
Horace his pleaſing Wit to. this did add, 
And none ancenſur'd could, be Fool or Mad ; 


Unhappy was that'Wiretch, whoſe Name might be 


= 


_ Squard to the Rules | their ſharp Paetry, 
| Batleats's Art of Poetry, pag, 24 
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When Shakeſpear, Johnſon, Fletcher, ru/'d the Szage, 

They took ſo bold a Freedom with the Age, 

That there was ſcarce a Knave, or Fool, in Town, 

Of any Note, but had his Pi&ure ſhown; © 

And (without doubt) though ſome it may offend, 

Nothing helps more than Satyr, to amend 

1k Manners, or 1s trulier Virtue's Friend. 

Princes may Laws Ordain, Prieſts gravely Preach, 

But Poets, moſt ſacceſsfully will AL 

For as a Paſling-Bell, frights from his Meat, 

The greedy Sick-man, that too much wou'd eat ; 

So when a Vice, ridiculons is made, 

Our Nejghbour's ſhame keeps us from growing Bad. 
Earl of Rocheffer in Defence of Saryr. 


Of all the Ways that Wiſeſt Men could find 
To mend zhe Age, and mortifie Mankind, 
Satyr wel writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
And Cures, becauſe the Remedy 7s lov'd. 
"Tis hard to write on ſuch a Subjet more, 
Without repeating Ti mes ſaid oft before. 
Some Yulgar Errors ouly we remove, 
That ftain a Beauty which ſo much we lowe. 
Of wel-choſe Words ſome take not-care enough, 
And think they ſhould be as the Subjeft rough ; 
This great Work muſt be more exatlly made, 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts i ſmootheſt Words convey'd: 
Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannot fatl, 
As if their only Buſineſs was to rail; 
But | Human Frailty nicely to unfold, 
Diſtinguiſhes a Satyr from a Scold.* 
Rage you miſt hide, and Prejudice /ay down, . 
A Satyr's Smile zs ſharper #han his Frown ; 

| YA 
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$o, while you ſeem to {light ſome Rival Touth 


Malice zt Jef may paſs ſometimes for Truth. 
| | - ie DPulgr, E/y on Poerry. 


The, Author of the Preface to Valentinian obſerves, 


That Satyr, that moſt needful part of our Poetry, has | 


of late been more: abus'd, and is grown more degene- 
rate than any other ; moſt commonly, like a Sword in 
the hands of a. Mad-may, it runs a. Tilt at all manner 
of Perſons, without any fort. of diſtintion or reafon ; 
and fo ill-guidedgs this. furious Career, that the Thruſts: 
are moſt aim'd, where the ZExemy is beſt arm'd. Wo- 


mens Reputations (of what Quality or Condu@. ſoe- 


ver) have been reckon'd as lawful Game as -Watch-- 
mens Heads ; and tis thought as glorious a piece of 
CO by ſome of our Modern Sparks, to libel: a 

oman of Honour, as to kill a Conſtable, who is do- 


ing his duty ; Juſtice is not in- their Natures, and- all - 


kind of 7/eful Knowledge lies out of the way: of. their 
Breeding ; Sauder therefore. is their Wit, and - Dreſs-is 
their Learning ;.. Pleaſure their Principle, and Znrere/# 
their God. - | 1 
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- Concerning Tragedy. 


look no: 


Tmer tells us, That Authors- generally 
higher than Zheſpis for the Original of Tragedy ; 


yet Plato reckons it much ancienter.. Minos, lays be, 
for all his Wiſdom, was. overſeen in: making War upon 
Athens; where. lived fo many. th. Poets, that. re- 
' his Family a oy 

a 


preſented him, and fixed. on. him. 
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and Charader never to be wiped off. * The Fadges of 
Hell, Paſiphae, and her Minotaur, are wpon record” to 
all Poſterity. cog 
All agree, fays Rimer, that in the beginning 7rage- 
dy was purely a Religious Worſhip, and Solemn Service 
for their Zo/y-days. Afterwards it catne from the 7em- 
ples to the Theatre,' admitted of a Secular allay, and 
grew to be ſome Image of the World, and Humane 
'Life., When it was brought to the utmoſt perfe&ion 
by Soephocles, the Chorus continued: a neceſiary part of 
the Tragedy ; but that Mufick and the Dancing which 
came along with the Chorus, were meer Religion, were 
no part of the Tragedy, nor had any thing of Ph/oſophy 
or 1n/truftion in then. | 
' The Government had the famne care of theſe Repreſey- 
rations, as of theit Relrgivy, and as much caution abvur 
them. The Laws would not permit a private' Perſon 
to make a Chappel, raiſe an Altar, or conſecrate an'T- 
mape ; otherwiſe all Places would in time be fo eramm'y, - 
No the Devotion of 'Women and weak' Heads, that's 
Man ſhould not et ' a foot, nor find Elbow-room.'' for 
Gods, and Shrines, conſecrated Stuff, The*like Provi- 
dence had they (fays Rimer) for the Theatre. No Poet 
under "the Age of thirty” ar forty years was allow'd 
to preſent any Play to be ated. More of their Publick 
Money was ſpefit about the Chorw, and other Charges 
and Decoratiohs of their Theatre, than in all their Wars 
with the Kings of Perfia, Ant when brought to thei 
hſt Extremity, ' that no other Bank remain'd for the, 
wherewith to carry on a War, ' without "Which War they 
could not lotiger expeft to be a People, the delicate turn 
us'd by Demoſtheves, in Narting'the Morivn, for apply- 
ing this 7hzaz/e- Move to tht War, is oblerv'd as 2 Nia- 
ſter-pices of Addreſs'hy the Orators. Did 7 Jay tquoth 
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Demoſthenes) the Theatre-Money may be applied to the 
Har? no, by Jove, not 1, | 


Monaſteries and Church-lands were never with us 
Sacred. 


The Romans, ſays Rimer, were a rougher ſort of 


People ; and wonderful jealous were they of the Gre- 
cian Arts, or of any Commerce with a Politer Nati- 
on, Till Nama Powpiliu, very little had they of ei- 
ther Relzgion or Poetry-among them, Nor made Ze uſe 
of it farther, than for the Zymns and Anthems at the 
Altars and Sacrifice: Secular Poetry had they none. 
And indeed at that time it was hardly fafe for Poetry 
to ſtir from Santtuary ; for in the World, the rigid Fa- 
thers had given the Poets an ugly Name, calling them 
Graſſatores ; which, in Modern 7ta/iav, may be rendred 
Bandit. , 
It was with much ado, and under an Uſurpation by 
the Decemvirat, that the Romans ſtooped to a_ Cor- 
reſpondence 'with Greece, for the Commodity. of their 
Laws; which were not till then imported; and from 
thence we hear of the Zwelve Zables. 
 - As for the Stage-Plays ; it was a. Plague, that firſt 
introduced them. They try, by that ſtrange Worſhip, 
to appeaſe their Gods ; and avert the Judgment. ſo 
heavy on them.. But their firſt Secular Plays, ſays 
Rimer, were taught by Zivius Andronicus, ſome. two 
hundred Years after the Twe/ve Tables at Rome. He 
&t up for. ſome $skill in this Dramatick way, Trauſlating 
from the Greet. | _ 
After. all the. .goodly Commendations and pretty 
things, by Quinti/zan acknowledg'd:due to Plautas and 
Terence, frankly he concludes, 7» Comedii maximeiclau- 
| dicamus—Vix levem conſequimur Z/mbram ;.' that” zhe Ro- 


man #s infinitely ſhort of the Greek Comedy, hardly comes 
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up to the ſhadow of it. Horace would fain with ſome 
# | A) | : % | my 

| colour make good the Compariſon betwixt the Romans 
$, and the Greeks, on that Topick, to flatter Auguſtus. 
Fa 6 Li . | . < 

4% But Yirgil, with no diſadvantage to his Compliment, 
1 - gave up the Caulc. | RE 


Id | Excudent alii-—— 
is jj > s. 2 | * y 

| | | Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
"lt | ' Ae tibi erunt Artes 


A" Let them have all the Praiſes due to their- polite 
oy Learning : 7o govern and to give Laws, be theſe. thy 
HAN (7 #18 ; , L 
7 ! arts, O Czfar! This is thy Glory without a Rival. 
u Upon the whole, fays Rimer 3 This Dramatick Poetry 
il was like a Forreign Plant amongſt the Romans, the Cli- 
"th mate not very kindly, and cultivated but indifferently ; 
"bh ſo might put forth Leaves and Bloſſoms, without yield- 
, ing any Fruit of much' Importance. Athens was the 
/4 | genuine So) for it, there it took, there it flouriſh'd, and 
| ran bp to overtop;'every thing Secular and Sacred, 
| There had this Poetry the Honour, the Pomps, and the 
of Dignity ; their Regalia, 'and their Ponzifca/ia, But the 
F ; Romans moſtly look'd no deeper than the Show. They 
""_ took up with the our/fde and Porticoz, their Genius 
; 8 _ dwelt in their Eye ; there they fed it, there indulg'd 
ſh and pamper dit immoderately : So that their Theatres 
wi and their Amphitheatres, fays Rimer, will always be re- 
bn! ' member'd, though” their 7ragedy and Comedy be only 
| i Shadow ; or Magn Nominis Umbra. They reckon'd 
[lied theſe Matters of Wt and Speculation, not fo conſiſtent 
wm with the ſeverity of an Active Warlike People; Some. 
f'i thing-of their-old' Sarurn lay heavy in their heads to 
=. -the very laſt. Bbmer's Short view of 7ragedy, chap; x. 
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Remarks upon Poetry. 4.9 
Rapin obſerves, That Tragedy of all parts of Poefee, is 
that. which Ari/totle has moſt diſcuſs'd; and where he. 
appears moſt exa&t. Ariſtotle alledges, that 7ragedy is 
a publick Lefure, without compariſon more i»/?rutt:ve 
than Philoſophy; becauſe it teaches the Mind by the 
.Senſe, and reQifies the Paſſions by the Paſſions them- 
ſelves, in calming by their emotion the troubles they 
excite in the Heart. The Philoſopher had obſery'd 
two important Faults in Man to be regulated, Pride and 
Hard-Heartedneſi; and he found for both thefe Vices 
a cure in 7ragedy. For it makes Man modeſt, by re- 
preſenting the great Maſters of the Earth humbled ; and 
it makes him tender and merciful, by ſhewing him on 
the Theatre the ſtrange Accidents of Life, and the un- 
foreſeen Diſgraces, to which thoſe of the higheſt Qua- 
lity are ſubject, But becauſe Mar is naturally timo=» 
rous, and compaſſionate, he may fall into another Ex- 
tream, to be either too, fearful, or too full of pity ; 
the too much Fear may ſhake the Conſtancy of Mind, 
and the too great Compaſſion may enfeeble the Equi- 
ty. Tis the buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate theſe two 
Weakneſſes ; it prepares and arms him againſt Diſfgraces, 
by ſhewing them ſo frequent in the moſt conſiderable 
Perſons ; and he ſhall ceaſe to fear Ordinary Accidents, 
when he ſees ſuch Extraordinary happen to the Z/ighe/F 
part of Mankind. But as the End of Tragedy is to teach 
Men not to fear too weakly the Common M':fortunes, 
and to manage their fear ; it ſerves alſo to teach them 
to ſpare their Compaſſion, for ObjeQs that deicrve it. 
For there is an Injuſtice in being mov d at the Aftlicti- 
ons of thoſe who deſerve to be miſerable. One may 
ſee without pity Clytemneſtra ſlain by her Son Oreſtes 
in /chylas, becauſe ſhe had cut the: throat of A4ga- 
memnon her Husband ; and one cannot ſee Z7ippolyrus 
H _/- 
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die by the Plot of his Step-Mother Phedra in Euripz- 
des, without Compaſſion ; becauſe he dy'd not but for 
being Chaſt and Vertuous. This, fays Rapin, tome 
ſeems, in ſhort, the Deſign of Tragesy, according to the 
Syſtem of Ariſtotle, which to me appears admirable, 
but which has not been explain as it ought by his 
Interpreters, who (probably) did not well enough un- 
derſtand the Myſtery, to unfold it as they ought. BAp. 
Reflex. on Ariſtot. of Poefie, Part 2. Sect. xvii. 

Rapin does further remark, That the Faults of Modern 
Tragedy are ordinarily, that either the S4jefs which are 
choſen are mean and frivolous; or the Fa#/e is not well 
wrought, and the Contrivance not regular ; Or that 
they are too much crowded with Epiſodes ; Or that the 
Charatters are not preſerv'd and ſuſtain'd ; Or that the 
Incidents are not well prepard ; Or that the Machins 
are forced; Or that, what is admirable fails in the 
probability; Or the probability is too plain and flat ; 
Or that the Surpriſes are ill managd, the Xnors ill 
ty'd, the /oo/ing them not natural ; the Cataſtrophe's 
precipitated ; the Thoughts without Elevation ; the Ex- 
preſions without Majeity ; the Figures without Grace ; 
the Paſſions without colour ; the Diſcourſe without Life ; 
the Narrations cold, the Words low, the Language 1M- 
proper; and all the Beautzes falle. They ſpeak not e- 
nough to the heart of the Audience, which is the only 
Art of the Theatre, where nothing can be delightful 
but that which moves the Aﬀections, and which makes 
impreſſion on the Soul ; little known 1s that Rherorick 
which can lay open the Paſſions by all the natural de- 
grees of their Birth, and of their Progreſs : Nor are 
thoſe Morals at all in uſe, which are proper to mingle 
thoſe differes? Intereſts, thoſe oppoſite Glances, thoſe 
claſhing Maxims, thoſe Reafons that deſtroy each other, 

: to 
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to ground the Incertitudes and Irrefolutions, and to a- 
nimate the 7Theatre, For the Theatre being eſſentially 
deſtin'd for 44:0», nothing ought to be idle, but all 
in agitation, by the thwarting of Paſſions that are 
founded on the different Intereſts that ariſe ; or by 
the Embroilment that follows from the /ntrigue. Like- 
wiſe (fays Rapin) there ought to appear no Ador, that 
carries not ſome deſign in his head, either to croſs the 
deſigns of others, or to ſupport his own ; all ought to be 
in trouble, and no Calm to appear, till the 40» be ended 
by the Cataſtrophe, Nor, finally, is it well underſtood, 
that 1t is not the admirable Intrigue, the ſurpriſing and 
wonderful Events, the extraordinary Incidents that make 
the Beauty of a 7ragedy ; it is the Diſcourſes when they are 
Natural and Paſſionate. Sophocles was not more ſucceſs- 
ful than Euripides on the Theatre at Athens, but by 
the Diſcourſe ; though the Tragedies of Euripides have 
more of Aion, of Morality, of wonderful Incidents, 
than thoſe of Sophocies. It is by theſe Faults, more 
or leſs great, that Tragedy in theſe days has ſo little 
effe&t on the Mind ; that we no longer feel thoſe a- 
ogreeable 7rances, that make the pleafure of the Soul ; 
nor find thoſe Suſpenſions, thoſe Raviſhments, thoſe Sur- 
priſes, thoſe Admirations, that the ancient Tragedy 
caus'd ; becauſe the Modern has nothing of thoſe a- 
ſtoniſhing and terrible ObjeQs that afrighred, whilſt 
they pleas d the SpeQators, and made thoſe great Im- 
preſſions on the Soul, by the Miniſtry of the Paſſions. 
In theſe days Men go from the ZThearre as little mov'd 
as When they went in, and carry their Zear? along 
with them anzoucht, as they brought it : So that the plea» 
ſure they receive there, is become as Superficial, as that of 
Comedy; and our graveſt 7ragedzes are (to ſpeakproperly) 
no more but Heightened Comedies. Ibidem, Set. xxt. 
H 2 At 
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At firſt the Tragedy was void of Art ; 


A Song ; where each Man Danc'd, and Sung his Part, 
And of God Bacchus roaring out the Praiſe 

Sourht a good Vintage for their Folly days : 

Then Wine, and Joy, were ſeen in each Man's Eyes, 
And a fat Goat was the beſt Singer's prize. 
Theſpis was firſt, who, all beſmear'd with Lee, 
Began this pleaſure for Poſterity : 

Aud, with his Carted Actors, and a Song, 

Amus'd the People as he paſs d along. 

Next, Aiſchylus'the diff rent Perſons plac'd, 

And with a better Maſque his Players grac'd : 
pon a Theatre his Verſe expreſs d, 

And ſhow'd his Hero with a Buskin dreſs d, 

Then Sophocles, the Genius of his Age, 


 Tucreas d the Fomp, and Beauty of the Stage, 


Tngag'd the Chorus Song in every part, 
And poliſh'd rugged Verſe by Rules of Art : 
He, 7n the Greek, did theſe Perfetions gain, 
Which the weak Latin never could attain, 

Our Pious Fathers, in their Prieſt-rid Age, 

As 1mpious, and prophane, abhorr'd the Stage © 
A Troop of filly Pilgrims, as "tis ſaid, 
Fooliſhly Zealous, ſcandatonſly Play'd 

( tuſtead of Heroes, and of Love's Complaints) 


The Angels, God, the Virgin, and the Saints. 

At laſt, right Reaſon did his Laws reveal, 

And fſhow'd the Folly of their ill-plac'd Zeal, 

Sileuc'd thoſe Nonconformiſts of the Age? 

And raisd the lawful Feroes of the Stage : 

Only ti Athenian Maſque was /aid afide, 
Aud Chorus by the Muſick was ſupply'd. 
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Tngenious Love, inventive in new Arts, 

Mingled in Plays, and quickly touch'd our Hearts : 
This Paſſion never could reſiſtance find, 

But knows the ſhorteſt Paſſage to the Mind. 
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Boileau's Art of Poetry, PRg. 32,33; 34+ 


Rimer ſays, The Chorus was the Root and Original, 
and is certainly always the moſt neceſſary Part of 7ra- 
gedy ; that the Spedarors thereby are ſecured, that their 
Poet ſhall not juggle, or put upon them in the matter 
of Place, and Zime, other than is juſt and reaſonable 
for the Repreſentation. And the Poer, ſays Rimer, has 
this benefit ; the Chorus 1s a goodly Show, fo that he 
need not ramble from his Subje& out of his Wits for 
ſome Foreign Toy or Hobby-Horſe, to humour the 
Multitude, Ariſtotle, in his Poetica, tells us of two Sex- 
ſes that muſt be pleas'd, our S247, and our Ears ; And, 
ſays Rimer, it is in vain for a Poe? (with Bays in the 
Rehearſal!) to cemplain of Irjuſtice, and the wrong 
Judgment in his Audience, unleſs thele two Sexſes be 
gracified, WBtmer's Short View of Tragedy, Chap. x. 

But Dryden ſeems to be of another Opinion, 1n rela- 
tion to the Chorus ; For (ſays he) if the Engliſh Poets 
have not yet brought the Drama to an abſolute perfe- 
Con, yet at leaſt we have carried it much farther than 
thoſe ancient Greeks, Aſchylus, Euripides and Sophocles ; 
who beginning from a Chorus, cou'd never totally cx- 
clude it, as we have done, who find it an unprofitable 
Incumbrance, without any neceſlity of entertaining it 
amongſt us; and without the poſſibility of Eitabliſhing 
it here, unleſs it were ſupported by a Publick Charge. 
DP2pd. Dedic. before his Examen Pocticum. 
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Concerning Comedy. 


Onfieur Hedelin, Abbot of Aubignac, tells us, That 
Ws" / | as for Comedy, Donatus ſeems to think it was in- 
$1 1 vented by Shepherds and Country People, who us'd to 
TIS _ dance about the Altarsof Apolio, Sirnamed Nomzan, and 
ſing at the ſame time ſome Zymns in honour of him; But, 
ſays ZHedeliv, | had rather believe Athenzus, who 
makes it take its Riſe with 7ragedy, and that they 
were both conſecrated to Bacchus, and not to Apolt : 
Except Donatus would judge of all 7Zheatral Actions 
by the 4polinary Games, which indeed were Scenich, 
and celebrated to the Honour of Apo//o. In fine, He- 
delin concludes, That Comedy and Tragedy were born 
together; and accordingly we find in Clemens Alexan- 
drings, that the Invention of Comedy was attributed to 
one Siſarion of Zearia ; it may be, fays ZHedelin, be 
cauſe he was the fir/# that compos'd the Hymns of Bac- 
chus, after the Sacrifice of the Goat by /carins. And 
this, ſays ZZedeliv, may ſuffice to appeaſe the Quarrels 
of the Lezrned upon the Origine of Comedy, ſince they 
are not agreed neither in Times, Places, nor Perſons. 
Yedelin's Art of the Stage, Book the qth, Chap. 2. 
Monfieur Zede/in does farther obſerve, That Comedy 
has not the fame Progreſs with 7ragedy, it being long 
detain'd in Confuſion and Diſorder: Nay, even in A- 
riſtophanes's time, which was after Sophoc/es and Euripi- 
ces, it was full of Satyrical RefleQions, and Scandalous 
Slanders. It will (ſays Zedel/in) be hard for us to mark 
the degrees of its progreſs, from the time that it was 
a 
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a Raral Hymn, to that of its perfe&tion upon the Stage ; 
becauſe, as Ariſtotle ſays, /t being not ſo Noble as Tra- 
gedy, there has been leſs care to make Obſervations upon 
zt ; and the Magiſtrates were a great while before they 
concern'd themſelves in giving the Chorus's, But us'd to 
leave them to the Diſcretion of thoſe who made the Co- 
medy. Nevertheleſs, fays Zedelin, if .I may venture 
to bring to light things buried in ſo long an Obſcurity, 
I think that it begun 'to have 4fors about the ſame 
time as 7ragedy did, that is, under Epicharmus, the $7- 
cilian, the Contemporary of Theſpis ; and before that 
time I have not obſerv'd any Speakers. And *ctis from 
this, that the Sici/iavs: do maintain, That Comedy was 
invented at Syracuſa, becauſe Epicharmys was that Coun- 
try-man: not that they can pretend that there was no 
Comedy before him, (for we have yet the Fragments of 
 Alcea, a Comedy two Hundred years before his time) 
but becauſe Ze firſt introduc'd an Ator with the Cho- 
rus, We may fay as much of Saxnyriovy, who was the 
firſt that added Masks and Byffoons, according to Athe- 
»£4s; and the ſame of Cratinns, who ſettled three 
Adors, and made the whole Compoſition regular ; the 
ſame of Ariſtophanes, who gave Comedy a further per- 
fetion; And fo of all thoſe whom Dzomedes calls the 
firſt Comick Poets, though they came a great while af- 
ter Comedy was invented. Yedelin 744d. 

Comedy, fays Rapin, is an Image of Common Life ; 
its end is to ſhew on the Stage the faults of Particu- 
lars, in order to amend the faults: of the P«4/ich, and 
to corret the People through a fear of being render'd 
Ridiculous, So that which is moſt proper to excite 
Laughter, is that which is moſt effential. to Comedy. 
That pleaſant try, that Gayery which can ſuſtain the 
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delicacy of his Charatter, without falling into Coldneſs, 
nor into Buffeonry; that fne Raifery, which is the Flow- 
er of Wit, is the Talent which Comedy demands: 
but it muſt always be obſervd, that the Ridiculing part, 
for the Entertainment on the Theatre, ought to be no 
other but the Copy of the Ridiculous that is found in 
Nature. Comedy is as it ſhould be, when the Spe7aror 
believes himfclt really in the Company of ſuch Perſons 
as he has repreſented, and takes himſelf to be in a Fa- 
mily whilſt he is at the Zhearre; and that he here 
ſees nothing but what he ſees in the World. For Come- 
dy, fays Rapin, is worth nothing at all, unleſs he know, 
and cah compare the Manners that are exhibited on the 
Stage, with thoſe of ſuch Perſons, .as he has Conver- 
fation withal, 'Twas by this, that Menander had fo 
great Succeſs amongſt the Grec/ans; and the Romans 
thought themſelves in Converſation, whillt they far be- 
holding the Comedies of Terence; for they perceiv'd 
nothing but what they had been accuſtomed to find 
in ordinary Companies. Tis the great Art of Comedy 
to keep cloſe to Natare, and never leave it; to have 
common Thoughts and Expreſſions fitted to the Capa- 
city of all the World : For, ſays Rapin, it is moſt cer- 
tainly true, that the moſt groſs ſtrokes of Nazure, 
whatever they be, pleaſe always more, than the moſt 
delicate, that are not Natural: nevertheleſs Baſe and 
Vulgar Terms are not to be permitted on the Thearre, 
unleſs ſupported by ſome kind of Wir. The Proverts 
and IWWiſe Sayings of the People ought not to be ſuffer'd, 
unleſs they have ſome pleaſant Meaning, and unleſs 
they are Natural, This is the moſt general Principle 
of Comedy ; by which, whatever is repreſented, cannot 
fail to pleaſe ; but without it, nothing can. *Tis only 
by adhering to Natare, that the Probability can be main- 


taind, 
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tain's, which is the ſole _Tafallible Guide, that may be 


follow'd on the Theatre, Without Probadility all is lame 
and faulty, wth it all goes well: none can run aſtray 
who follow it ; and the moſt ordinary faults of Comedy 
happen from thence, that the Decencies are not well 
obſerv'd, nor the zcidents enough prepar'd. *Tis like- 
wiſe neceſſary to take heed that the Colours employ'd 


to prepare the ncidents, be not too groſs, to leave to 
the Spy/Fator the pleaſure of finding our himſelf whar ' 


they tignifie, But the moit ordiaary Weakneſs of our 
Comedies is the Unravelling ; ſcarce ever any, ſays Ra- 
pin, ſucceed well in that, by the difficulty there is in 
«1tyinz happily that Knor which had been tyed. Ir is 
eaſie to wind up an Intrigue, 'tis only the work of 
Fancy ; but the unrave/ing is the pure and perfe& Work 
of the Judgment. Tis this that makes the Succeſs cif 
ficult, and if one would thereon make a little RefleRi- 
on, he might find, that the moſt Univerſal fault of Co- 
medies, is, that the Cataſtrophe of it is not Natural. Tt 
remains to. examine, Whether 1a. Comedy the Images 
may be drawn greater than the Naiural, the more to 
moye the Minds of the SpeCtators, by more ſhining 
Portra&s, and by ſtronger Impreſſions 2 that is to fay, 
whether a Poe? may make a” Miſer, more Covetous ; a 


Motoſe Man, more moroſe and troubleſome than' the 


Original > To which Rapin anſwers, That Pla»tus, who 
ſtudied to pleaſe the Common People, made them fo, 
but Terence, who would pleaſe the betrer ſort, confin'd 
hicaſelf within the Bounds of Nature, and, be repre- 
ſented Vices, without making them either better or 
worſe. . Rapln Kefiex. on Ariſt. of Poefie, Part 2. 
Sel, XXV, 

Dryden tells us, That he values not a Reputation 


gain'd from Comedy ; and that he thinks it, in its 
[ ow 0 
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own nature inferiour to all ſorts of Dramatick writing, 
He ſays, Low Comedy eſpecially requires, on the Wri- 
rers part, much of Converſation with the Yulgar, and 
much of il].Nature in the Obſervation of their Follies. 
Pawyd. Pref. to the Mock-Aſtrologer. | 

But in another place, ZZe tells us how difficult it is- 
to Write Comedy well : 


Of all Dramatick Writing, Comick W:#, 

As "tis the beſt ; ſo tis moſt hard to hit. 

For it lies all in level to the Bye, 

Where all may judge, and each defet may ſpie, 
Humour 7s that which every day we meet, 

And therefore known as every publick Street ; 

In which, if &re the Poet go aſtray, 

Tou all can point, twas there he loft his way. 

But, what's ſo common, to make pleaſant too, 

Is more than any Wit can alwayy do, 

For tis, like Turks, with Hen and Rice 70 treat; 
| To make Regalio's out of Common Meat. 
DP2yd, Epilogue to the Wild Galant. 
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EpiCK, or Heroick þ. 


Poem. 


Concerning the 


He Epick Poem, fays Rapin, is that which is the 
greateſt and moſt noble in Poefe; it is the great- 
ef Work that Humane Wit is capable of. -*All the Nc- 
bleneſs, and all the Elevation of the moſt perfe&t Ge- 
nius, can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch as is requiſite 
72> STO 
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for an Heroick Poet ; the difficulty of finding together 
Fancy and Judgment, heat of [magination, and Sobricty 
of Reaſon, Precipitation of Spirit, and Solidity of Mind, 
cauſes the rareneſs of this Character, and of this happy 
Temperament which makes a Poer accompliſh'd ; it re- 
quires great mages, and yet a greater Wi? to form 
them. Zo conclude, There muſt be a Judgment ſo ſo- 
lid, a Diſcernment fo exquiſite, ſuch perfe& Knowledge 
of the Language, in which he writes; ſuch obſtinate 
Study, profound Meditation, vaſt Capacity, that ſcarce 
whole Ages can produce one Genius fit for an Epick 
Poem. And, ſays Rapzy, it is an Enterpriſe ſo bold, that 
it cannot fall into a Wiſe Man's Thoughts, but aftright 
him. Yet how many Poets have we ſeen of late days, 
who, without Capacity, and without Study, have dar'd 
to undertake theſe fort of Poems ; having no other Foun- 
dation, but only the hear of their Imagination, and 
ſome #riskneſs of Spirit. BAp, Reflex. on Ariſtot, of 
Poeſie, Part 2. Sed, 2. 


By painful Steps we are at laſt got up ; 
Parnaſſus 7:4, on whoſe bright Airy Top 

The Epick Poets ſo Divinely ſhow, 

And with juſt Pride 4ehold the Reſt below. 

Heroick Poems have a juſt pretence 

To be the utmoſt reach of Human Sence, 

.A Work of ſuch ineſtimable Worth, 

There are but Two the World has yet brought forth, 
Homer a»d Virgil : with what awful Sound 

Do thoſe meer Words the Ears of Poets wound / 

Fuſt as a Changeling ſeems below the Reſ# 

Of Men, or rather is a two-legg d Beaſt, 

So theſe Gigantick Souls amaz'd we find 

As much above the reft of Human Kind, 

F Nature's 
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Nature's whole Strength united! Endleſs Fame, 


| | And Unzverſal Shouts attend their Name, 

1 ix Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

bl For aſl. things elſe appear ſo dull and poor, 

= Verſe wi ſeem Profe, yet often ox him look, 

or And you will hardly need another Book. 

+ | DPulgr. Eſfay on Poetry, 


44: Sir William Temple tells us, That no Compolition re- 
# - quires ſo many ſeveral Ingredients, or of more diffterenr 
1.3 ſorts, than the Zeroick Poem ; nor that to excel in any 
T4 Qualities, there are neceſſary ſo many Gifts of Nature, 
and fo many Improvements of Learning and of Arr. 
For there muſt be an Univerſal Genius, of great Com- 
"| paſs as well as great Elevation. There muſt be fprite- 
q Iy Imagination or Fancy, fertile in a Thoufznd Produ- 
E. - Ctions, ranging over- infinite Ground, piercing into e- 
very Corner, and, by the lght of that true Poerica/ 
Fire, diſcovering a thouſand little Bodies or Images in 
the World, and Similitudes among them, ugſeen to 
common Eyes, and which could not be diicover'd, with- 

out the Rays of that Sun. 

Beſides the Heat of Invention, fays Sir William Tem- 
ple, and livelineſs of Wir, there muſt be the coldneſs 
of gocd Senſe, and ſoundneſs of Judgment, to diſtin- 

1 guiſh between things 'and conceptions, which at firſt ; 

"Wh iight, or upon ſhort glances, ſeem alike, to chooſe a- 
| & mong infinite ProduCtions of Wit and Fazcy, which are 
_ worth preſerving and cultivating, and which are better 
ſtifled in the Birth, or thrown away when they are 

| - born, as not worta bringing vp. Without the Forces 
» of WW, all Poetry is flat and languiſhing ; and wichour 
the Succours of Fudgment, 'tis wild and extravaganr. 
Tac true Wonder of Poefie is, That ſuch Contraries 
muſt. 
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muſt meet to compoſe it, a Genius both penetrating 
and ſolid ; in Expreſſion both Dclicacy and Force ; and 
the Frame or Fabrick of a true Poem, muſt have ſome- 
thing both ſublime and juſt, amazing and agreeable, 
There muſt be a great. Agitation of Mind to invent, a 
great Calm to judge and correct; there- muſt be upon 
the fame Tree, and at.the ſame T1me, both Flower 
and Fruit, To work up this Metal inco exquiſite Fi- 
gure, there muſt be employ'd the Fire, the FTimmer, 
the Chizel, and the File. There muſt be a general 
Knowledge both: of Nature and of Arts; and to go the 
loweſt that can be, there are required Genius, Judgment, 
and Application ; tor withont this /aft, all the reſt will 
not ſerve turn, and none ever was a preat Poet, that 
applied himſelf much to any thing elle. 

But, ſays Sir William Temple, when I ſpeak of Poerry, 
I mean not an Ode or an Elegy, a Song or a Satyr, nor 
by a Peer the Compoſer of any of Theſe, but of a juſ# 
Poem ; And after all [ have ſaid, 'tis no wonder, there 
ſhould be ſo few have appeared, in any Parts or any 
Ages of the World, or that ſuch as have, ſhould be fo 
much admir'd, and have almoſt Divinzty aſcrib'd to 
them, and to their Works. Gemple's Elay of Poe- 


try, pag. 15, 16, 17. 


Dryden fays, It is worth our conſideration, 'a little 
to examine how much the Z#7ypercriticks of Engliſh Po- 
etry differ, in their di{-like of Heroick Poetry, from the 
Opinion of the Greek and Latin Judges of Antiquity ; 
from the /talians and French who have ſucceeded 
them ; and indeed, from the general taſte and appraba- 
tion of all Ages. FHeroick Poetry, fays 'Uryden, which 
they contemn, has ever been eſteem'd, and ever will 
be, the greateſt Work of FATumane Nature: In that 
rank has Ariſtotle plac'd it; and Longinws is lo full o 

rne 
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q the like Expreſſions, That he abundantly confirms the 
{| others Teſtimony. Aorace as plainly delivers his O- 
pinion, and particularly praiſes /Zomer tn theſe Verſes: 


Jl Trojani Belli Scriptorem, maxime lolli, 

28 Dum tu declamas Rome, Preneſte relegi : 

f } Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, -quid non, 
IH ' Plenius ac melius Chrylippo & Crantore dice. 

12% ©: / 
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| | And in another place, modeſtly excluding himſelf 


\ 1 from the Number of Pozrs, becauſe he only writ Odes 
and Satyrs, he tells you -a Poet is ſuch an one, 


cnnn_—_— yy mes Divinor, atque 0s 
Magua Spnaturum. 


4 Quotations, ſays Dryden, are ſuperfluous in an Eſta- 
bliſh'd Truth ; otherwiſe I could reckon up amongft 
the Moderns, all the /talian Commentators on Ariſtotle's 
Book of Poetry ; amongſt the French, the greateſt in 
this Age, Boz/cau and Rapin : the /atter of which is a- 
lone ſufficient, were all-other Crzzicks loſt, to teach a- 

_ new the Rules of Writing. Any Man, ſays Dryder, 
who will ſeriouſly conſider the nature of an Epick Po- 

it em, how it agrees with that of Poetry in general, which 

' is to 7n/trud, and to delight ; what Actions it deſcribes, 

Fa,” and what Perſons they are chiefly whom it informs ; 

I: will find it a Work, which indeed is full of difficulty 

; 1a the Attempt, bur admirable whea 'tis well perform'd. 

Dzyd, 4pology for Heroick Poetry. 
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Concerning the Elegy. 


"He Elegy, ſays Rapin, by the quality of its name, 
is deſtin'd to Tears and Complaints - and there- 
fore ought to be of a dolefu! Charatter. But afterwards it 
was usd in ſubjets of Tenderneſs, as in Love-Matters, 
and the like. The Larzas have been more ſucceſsful 
therein (by what appears-to us) than the. Greeks. For 
we have but little remaining of Phi/etas and Tyrtews, 
who were famous in Greece for this kind of Verſe. 
They who have writ E/zgy beſt amongſt the ZLarins, 
are 7:ibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. WRAP. Reflex. on A- 
Triſtot. of Poeſie, Part 2. Sef. xxix. 


Soft Elegy, deſignd for Grief, and Tears, 
Was firlt devis'd to grace ſome. Mournful Hearſe : 
Since 79 a brizker Note "tis taught to move, 
And cloaths our gayeſt Paſſions, Joy and Love. 
But, who was ff Inventer of the Kind, 
Criticks have ſought, but never yet could find. 
Oldham. in Imitat. of Zorace's Art of Poetry, 
pag. 8, 


The Elegy, that loves a mournful Stile, 

With unbound hair weeps at a Funeral Pile, 

It paints the Lover's Torments, and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs Flatters, Threatens, and Invites: 
But well theſe Raptures if youll make us ſee, 

Tou muſt know Love, as well as Poetry. 

T hate thoſe lukewarm Authors, whoſe forc'd Fire, 
In a cold Stile, deſcribes a hot Defire, | 


That : 
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1 That ſigh by Rule, and raging in cold blood, 
| ' Their ſluggiſh Muſe whip to an Amorous mood : 


' 'Þ . 


P/ Their feignd Tranſports appear but flat and wain ; 


l; They always figh, and always hug their Chain, 
«Mt Adore their Priſon, and their Suff" rings bleſs, 
i 1 Make Senfe and Reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe. 
4 Twas not of Old in this affedted Tone 


Þ} That ſmooth Tibullus made bis Amorous moan ; 
Bi Nor Ovid, when, inftruited from above, 

— By Nature's Rules he taught the Art of Love, 
'S Botleau's Art of Poetry. 


| "Their greateſt fault who in this kind have writ, 

þ; Is not defeit in Words, nor want of Wit ; 

But ſhould this* Muſe harmonious Numbers yield, 
And every Couplet be with Fancy fill'd, 

If yet a juſt Coherence be not made 3 
Between each Thought, and the whole Model laid 
So right, that every ſtep may higher riſe, 

Like goodly Mountains, till they reach the Skies ; 
Trifles like ſuch perheps of late have paſt, 

And may be lik'd a while, but never laſt ; 

Tis Epigram, tis Point, "tis what you will, - 


But not au Elegy, nor writ with Skill, 


No * Panegyrick, #or a + Cooper's. Hill. 
* Waller's, + Denbam's. 


Mulgr, Z/ay on Peerry, 


Rapin tells us, That the French diſtinguiſh not their 
Elegtes from Heroick ; and that they call indifferently 
_ Elegy, what they pleaſe ; whereby the diſtinQtion of 
the rrue Character of this Verſe ſeems not yet well e- 
ſtabliſh'd among them, 


Con- 
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Concerning the Pindarique Ode. 


Apin remarks, That the Ode ought to have as 
\ - much Nobleneſs, Elevation, and Tranſport, as the 
glogue has &f Simplicity and Modeſty. *Tis not only 
the Wit that heightens it, but likewiſe the Matrer, For 
its ule is to ſing the Praiſes of the Gods, and to cele- 
brate the Illuſtrious Actions of Great Men; ſo it re- 
quires, to ſuſtain all che Majeſty of its Character, an 
exalted Nature, a great Wit, a daring Fancy, an Ex- 
preſſion Noble and Sparkling, yet pure and correc. 
All the briskneſs and life which Art has by its Figures, 
is not ſufficient to hejghten Ode ſo far as its Character 
requires. But the reading alone of Pzindar, ſays Rapin, 
is more capable to inſpire this Genius, than all my Re- 
flexions. RAP, Reflex. on Ariſtor. Treatiſe of Poeſie, 
Part 2. Sect. XXX. 


A higher. flight, and of a happier Force 

Are Odes, the Muſes moſt unruly Horſe ; 

That bounds ſo fierce, the Rider has no reſt, 

But foams at Mouth, and moves like one poſleſt. 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpired, 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy fired. 

Cowley might boaſt to have performd this Part, 
Had He with Nature joyn'd the Rules of Art ; 
But ill Expreſſion gives ſometimes Allay - 
To that rich Fancy, which can ne're decay : 

Tho all appear 'in Heat and Fary done, 

The Language ſt:/l muſt ſoft and eaſre run. 
Theſe Laws may ſeem a little too ſevere, 


But Judgment yields, and Fancy governs there ; 
K Which, 
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Which, though extravagant, this Muſe allows, 
And makes the Work much eafiex than it ſhaws. 


| WPular, Efſy o» Poetry, 


Dryden obſerves to us, That the Pindarigue Verſe 
allows more Latitude than any other. Every one, ſays 
he, knows it was introduc into our Language, in this 
Ape, by the happy Genius of Mr, Cowley. The feem- 
ing caſinels of it, has made it ſpread ; but it has not 
been conlider'd enough, to be fo well cultivated. It 
lagguiſhes in almoſt every hand but bs, and ſome wery 
few, whom (ſays Dryden, to keep the reft in Counte- 
nance) I do not name. ZZ, indeed, has brought it as 
near perfection as was poſlble in ſo ſhort a time. But 
if, ſays Drydes, I may be allow'd to ſpeak my Mind 
modeſtly, and without injury to his Sacred Athes, 
ſomewhat of the Purity of Zxg/:;/b, ſomewhat of more e- 
qual Thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the Numbers, in 
one word, ſomewhat of a fner turn and more Lyrical Verſe 
1s yet wanting. As for the Soul of it, which conſiſts in the 

Warmth and Vigor of Fancy, the Maſterly Figures, and 
the Copiouſneſs of Imagination, Ze has excelVd all o- 
thers in this kind. Yet, ſays Dryden, if the Kind it 
ſelf be capable of more Perfection, though rather in 
the Ornamental parts of it, than, the Efſentza/, what 
Rules of Morality or reſpe& have E broken, in naming 
the Defects, that they may. hereafter- be- amended 2 /mz- 
tation 18. 4, nice. point, and'there are feur Foets, who. de- 
ſerve to be Madels 1a all they write. Since Pindar was 
the Prince of Zyrick Poets; let mg, lays Dryden, have 
lkave to ſay, that in imitating h/m, our Numbers ſhou'd 
for the moſt part be Zyrical:: for Variety, on rather 


where the Majeſty of the Thought requires. it, they 
may be ſtretchd. co- the E»g/ifh Heroich: of. five Beet, 


and 
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and to the French Alexandrine of ſix But the Ear 
mult preſide, and dire& the Judgment to the choice of 
Numbers: Without the Nicety of this, the Harmony of” 
Pindarigue Verſe can never be compleat ; the cadency 
of one Line muſt be a Rule to that of the next ; and 
the ſound of the former muſt ſlide gently into that 
which follows ; without leaping from one Extream in- 
to another, . It muſt be done like the Shadowzngs of a 
Pifture, which fall by degrees into a darker Colour. 
I ſhall be glad, ſays Dryden, if I have ſo explain'd my 
ſelf as to be underſtood, but if I have not, quod regueo 
dicere & ſententio tantum muſt be my Excuſe. There 
remains (ſays Dryden) much more to be ſaid on this 
Subje& ; but to avoid envy, I will be filent : What I 
have faid is the general Opinion of the beſt Judges, 
and in a manner has been forc'd from me, by ſeeing a 
noble ſort of Poetry ſo happily reſtor'd by one Man, and 
ſo groſly Copied by almoſt aZ the reſt: A Muſical Ear, 
and a great Geniur, if another Mr, Cowley cou'd arile, 
in another Age may bring it to perfetion. Dzpd. 
Pref. to the 2d Part of Poetical Miſcellanies. 

Mr. Norris ſays, That the Pindarick is the higheſt 
and moſt Magnificent kind of Writing in Verſe, and 
" conſequently fit only for great and noble Subjects, 
ſuch as are as boundleſs as its own Nawbers: The nature 
of which is to. be looſe and free, and not to keep one 
ſettled pace, but ſometimes like a gentle Stream to glide 
along peaceably within its own Channel, and fome- 
times, like an impetuous Torrent, to rou! on extra- 
vagantly, and carry all before it. Nozris's Miſcellan. 

ag. 8: ns - 
a Dr, Sprat ſays, That if the Pindarique Verſe be dif- 
uſtful to any, by reaſon of the rregularity of its Num: 
jv they may obſerve, _ this very thing makes 
| 2 that 
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that kind of Poefre fit for all manner of Subje&s : for 
the Plcaſant, the Grave, the Amorons, the Heroick, the 
Phileſophi:a!, the Moral, and the Divine, Beſides this 
they will find, that the frequent alteration of the Rhime 
and Feet, affefts the Mind with a more various delight, 
while it is ſoon apt to be tir'd by the ſettled pace of 
any one conſtant Meaſure, But that for which (fays 
Dr. Sprat) 1 think this inequa/zty of Number chiefly to 
be preferr'd, is its nearer affinity to Proſe : from which 
all other Kinds of Engliſh Verſe are ſo far diſtant, that 
ir is very feldom found, that the fame Man excels in 
both ways. But now this looſe and anconfind Meaſure, 
has all the Grace and Harmony of the moſt Conjin'd: 
And withal, it is fo large and tree, that the praftice of 
it will only exa/?, not corrupt our Proſe : which is cer- 
rainly the moſt uſeful kind of Writing of all others: 
for it is the Stile of all Buſineſs and Converſation. 
SDp:at i» Cowley's Life. 

Cowley, in his Preface, tells us, That though the Z.;- 


berty of Pindarique Verſe, may incline a Man to be- 


lieve it eaſie to be compos'd, yet the Undertaker will 
fhnd it otherwile. 

Elorace, who proposd the Odes of Pindar for the 
Model of thoſe he writ in Zazin, quitted immediately 
the Numbers and the fury of that Author's Verſe, of 
which he found the Larzz Tongue uncapable. 
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Concerning Songs or Sonnets, Ma- 
drigals, Rondelays, &c. 


TI Azzn tells us, That the Charader of the - ſmaller 

Verſe, and of all the littie Works of Poetry, re- 
quires that they be Natural, together with a Delzcacy ; 
tor ſeeing the /zttle Subjefts afford no Beauty of them- 
ſelves, the Wit of the Poe muſt ſupply that want out 
of its own Stock. The Sonnet, ſays Rapin, is of a Cha- 
rater that may rcceive more of Greatneſs in its Ex- 
preſſion, than the other little Pieces ; but nothing is more 
Eſſential to it, than the happy and natural z4r» of the 
Thought that compoſes it, Now, ſays Rapzn, it is. pro- 
per to know what this De/zcacy is, that ought to be the 
Charafter of the ſmaller Verſe, or. the little Works of 
Poetry, that ſo we may underſtand all that belongs to 
them, A Word may be dtlicate ſeveral ways; either 
by a ſubtle Equivecation, which contains a Myſtery in 
the Ambiguity ; or by a hidden Meaning, which ſpeaks 
all our, whilſt it pretends to fay nothing ; or by ſome 
fierce and bo/d Strote under Modeſt Terms; or by 
ſomething 4risk and pleaſant, under a ſerious Air ; or, 
laſtly, by ſome fine Thought, under a ſimple and home- 
ly Expreſſion. We find, fays Rapiy, all theſe forts of 
Delicacy in ſome of the Ancients, as in the Socrates of 
Plato, in Sappho, in Theocritus, in Anacreon, in Fo- 


race, in Catu/lus, 1n Petronius, and in Martial. Theſe 


are all great Mode/s of this Charadter ; of which the 
French have only in their Tongue Maror; Gentleman of 
the Bed-Chamber to Francis the Firſt. He had an ad- 
mirable Genius for this way of Writing ; and whoever 


have 
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t have been ſucceſsful in it ſince, have only Copied him: 
'F Voiture, ſays Rapin, had a Genius for this Charader ; if 
bl - he had nor a little corrupted his Wit by the reading' of 
[? the Spaniards and Italians. If theſe Words are affefted, 
+4 they loſe their Grace, becauſe they become cold and flat, 
1 when they are far-ftetch'd. But the moſt general fault 
4 in theſe little Pieces of Poetry, is, when one would 
44 cram them with too much Wit. This is the ordinary 

Vice of the Spaniards and 7taliavs, who labour always 
| to ſay things finely, But this (ſays Rapin) is no very 


good Character ; for they ceaſe to be Natural, whilſt 


they take care to be Witty, AP, Reflex. Exc. Part 
24, Sect, XXX. 


A faultleſs Sonnet, fniſh'd well, would be 

F Worth tedious Volumes of looſe Poetry. 
A hundred Scribling Authors, without ground 
Believe they have this only Phoenix found : 
When yet th' exadteſt ſcarce have two or three 
Among whole Tomes, from Faults and Cenſure free. 
The reſt, but little read, regarded leſs, 

- Are ſhovel'd to the Paſtry from the Preſs. 

Cloſing the Senſe within the meaſur d time, 
'Tis hard to fit the Reaſon to the Rhime. | 

Boileau's Art of Poerry, Engliſh'd by Sir Wd. 


Soame. 


Firſt then of Songs, which now ſo mach abound, 
Without his Song no Fop is to be found, 

A moſt Offenſive Weapon which he draws 

On all he meets againſt Apollo's Lans : 
| Tho nothing ſeems more eafie, yet no part 

Of Poetry requires a nicer Art ; 


For 
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For as in rows of richeſt Pear! there lies 

Many a Blemiſh that eſcapes our Eyes, 

The leaſt of which Defetts is plainly ſhown 

In ſome ſmall Ring, and brings the Value down ; 
So Songs ſhould be to juft Perfettion wrought ; 2 


Tet where can we ſee one without a fault ; 

Exact Propriety of Words and Thought? 
Expreſiion eafte, and the Fancy high, 

Tet that not ſeems to creep, nor this zo fly ; 

No Words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch Order al, 
As, tho hard wrought, may ſeem by chance to fall. 
Here, as z# all things elſe, is moſt unſit 

Bare Ribaldry, that poor Pretence to Wit. 
Not that warm Thoughts of the tranſporting Foy, 
Can ſhock the Chaſteſt, or rhe niceſt Cloy; 

But Obſcene Words, too groſs to move Defire, 
Like heaps of Fewel do but choak the Fire. 


DPulgr., Eſſay on Poctryi 


Concerning the Epigram. 


Apin remarks, That the Epigram, of all the Works 

in Verſe that Antiquity has produc'd, is the leaſt 
conſiderable, yet this roo has its Beauty. This Beauty 
conſiſts either in the delicate z»r#, or in a /acky Word. 
The Greeks have underſtood this fort of Poefie otherwiſe 
than the: Zatins. The Gree Epigram runs upon the 


turn of a Thought that is natural, but fine and ſubtle. 


The: Latin Eprgram, by a falſe zaſte that ſway'd in the 
beginning of the decay of the pure Latin Shile, endea- 
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vours to ſurpriſe the Mind by ſome »ippire Word, which 
1s call'd a Point, Catullus writ after the former manner, 
which is of a fixer Charater; for he endeavours to 
cloſe a Natural Thought within a delicate zar» of 
Words, and within the Simplicity of a very ſoft Expref- 
fion. Martzal, ſays Rapin, was im ſome manner the 
Author of -this other way, that is to ſay, to terminate 
an ordinary thought by ſome Word that 1s ſarpriſing. 
After all, Men of a good taſte, preferr d the way of Ca- 
tullus, before that of Martial; there being more of 
true delicacy in zhat, than in this, And in theſe latter 
Apes, ſays Rapin, we have ſeen a Noble Venetian, na- 
med Andreas Naugerius, who had an exquiſite diſcern- 
ment, and who, by a natural Antipathy againſt all that 
which is called Pozar, which he judg'd to be of an ill 
reliſh, Sacrific'd every year in Ceremony a Volume of 
 Martial's FEpigrams to' the Manes of Catudlus, in Honour 
to-his 'CharaQer, which -he judgd was to be preferr'd 
to that of Marzial.. In concluſion, - Rapin tells us, that 
the Epigram is a fort of Yerſe, in which a Man has lit- 
tle Succeſs; for it is a meer /uckty ht, if it prove well: 
and an Epigram, unleſs it be admirable, 1s lirtle worth ; 
and it is ſo rare to make them admirable, that 'tis well if a 
Man can make one in his whole life time. Bap, Re- 
flex. on Ariſtot, Treatiſe of Poelie, Part 2, Sed, xxxi, 


The Epigram, with little Art compos'd, 

15 one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos'd. 

Theſe Points, that by Italians firft were priz'd, 

Our Ancient Authors knew not, or deſpis d, 
Boilealt's Art of P oetry, pag 2 T. 


Sir William Temple fays, There were (indeed) certain 
Fairies in the old Regions of Poetry, called Epigrams, 
which 
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which ſeldom reached above the Stature of Two, or 
Four, or Six Lines, and which being, ſo ſhort, were all 
turned upon” Conce/t, or ſome 'ſharp*Hits of Fancy or 
Wit, The only Ancient of this kind among the Larzas, 
were the Priapeia, which were little Yoluntaries or Ex- 
temporaries, Writteni upon the ridiculous Wooden Sta- 
tues of Priapus, among the Gardens of Rome. In the 
decays of the Roman Learning'and Wit, as well as Lan- 
guage; Martial, Auſonius, and others, fell into this 
Vein, and applied it indifterently to aZ Subjects whica 
was. before Reſtrained to ove, and dreſt ir ſomething 
more cleanly than it was Born, This Vein of Concezr, 
fays 7emple, ſeem'd proper for ſuch Scraps or Splinters, 
into which Poetry was broken, and was ſo eagerly fol- 
lowed, as almoſt to over-run all that was compoſed in 
our ſeveral Modern Languages; The 7:a/ian, the 
French, the Spaniſh as well as Engliſh, were for a preat 
while full of nothing elſe but Concert : It was an In- 
gredient, that' gave taſte to Compoſitions which had 
little of themſelves ; *rwas a Sauce that gave Point to 
Meat that was flat, and ſome Life to Colours that were 
fading; And in ſhort, Thoſe who could not furniſh 
Spirit, ſupplied it with this Saizr, which may preſerve 
Things or Bodies that are Dead; but is for ought 1 
know, of little uſe to the Living, or neceſſary to 
Meats that have much or pleaſing Taſtes of their own. 
However it were, this Vein firſt over-flow'd our Mo- 
dern Poetry, and with fo little diſtinQion, or judgment, 
that we would have Concert as well as Rhime in every 
two Lines, and run through all our long Scribbles as 
well as the Short, and the whole Body of the Poem, 
whatever it is: This was juſt as if a Building ſhould 


be nothing but Ornament, or Cloaths nothing but 
L Trim- 
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Trimming ; as if a Face ſhould be cover'd over with 
black Patches, or a Gown with Spangles, which is all 


I ſhall ſay of it. Temples Z/ay of Poetry, pag. 48, 49. 


Concerning Burleſque. 


Ir William Temple obſerves to us, That one Vein 
which has enter'd and helpt to corrupt our Modern 
Poeſie, is that of Ridicule, as if nothing pleas'd but what 
made one laugh ; which yet comes from two very dif- 
ferent AﬀeQions of the Mind ; for as Men have no dif- 
poſition to laugh at things they are moſt pleas'd with, 
ſo they are very little pleasd with many things they 
laugh at. But this miſtake is very general, and ſuch 
Modern Poets, as found no better way of pleaſing, 
thought they could not fail of it, by Ridicaling. This 
was encourag'd by finding Converſation run ſo much in- 
- to the ſame Vein, and the Wits in Vogue to take up with 
that part of it, which was formerly left to thoſe that 
were call'd Fools, and were uſed in great Families, on- 
ly to make the Company laugh. What Opinion the 


Romans had of this Character, appears in thoſe Lines of 
Horace : 


Abſentem qui rodit amicam, 

(ui non defendit alio culpante, Solutos 

(ui captat riſus Fominum, famamg; dicacis, 
Fingere gui non viſa poteſt, Commiſſa tacere 

ui nequit, Fic Niger eft, Func tu Romane Cavete. 


And 
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And *cis pity, fays Temple, the Charafter of a Wit, in 
oe Age, ſhould be fo like that of a Black in azother. 
This Vein of Burleſque, or Ridicaling, began firſt in 
Verſe, with an zalian Poem, called La Secchia Rapira, 
was purſued by Scarron in French, with his Yirgi! Tra: 
veſty, and in Engliſh by Sir Fohn Mince, EHudibras, and 
Cotton, and with greater height of Burleſque in the 
Engliſh, than I think in any other Language. But 
(fays Sir William Temple) leg the, Execution, be what it 
will, the Deſign, the Cuſtom, and Example are very 
pernicions to Poetry, and indeed, to all Virtue and good 
Qualities among Men, which muſt be diſhearten'd, by 
finding how unjuſtly and undiſtinguiſh'd they fall un- 
der the laſh of Rai/lery, and this Vein of Ridiculing 
the Good as well as the Ill, the Guilty and the Inno- 
cent together, 'Tis a very poor, though common 
pretence to Merit, to make it appear by the Faults of 
other Men, A mean Wit or Beauty may paſs in- a 
Room, where the reſt of the Company are allowed 
tro have none; tis ſomething to. ſparkle among D3.- 
monds ; but to ſhine among Pebbles, is neither Credit 


nor Value worth the pretending. Sir WII, Gemple's 
Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 49, 6c. 


| The dull Burleſque appear d with impudence, 
And pleas d by Novelty, in ſpite of Sence. 
All, except trivial Points, grew out of date ; 
Parnaſſus ſpoke the Cant of Belinsgate - 
Boundleſs and Mad, diſorder'd Rhime was ſeen : 
Diſguisd Apollo chang'd to Harlequin. - 
This Plague, which firſt in Country Towns began, 
Cities and Kingdoms quickly over-ran ; 
The dulleſt Scriblers ſome Admirers found, 
And the _—_ was a while renows'd : 

2 But 
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But this low Stuff the Town at laſt deſpis'd, 
And ſcorn'd the Folly that they once had priz'd;; 
Diſtinguiſh'd Dull, from Natural and Plain, 
Aud left the Villages to Fleckno's Reigy. 
Let not ſo mean a Stile your Muſe debaſe ; 
But learn from Butler the Buffooning Grace : 
And let Burleſque in Ballads be employ'd ; 
Tet noifte Bumbaſt carefully avord. 
Botleal's Art of Poetry, pag. 5, 6. 


Rimer tells us, That among the French, not many 
years fince, was obſervd a moſt vicious Appetite, and 
immoderate Paſſion for Burleſque, Which ſort of Verſe 
had been currant in /raly an Hundred years, before 
ere they paſsd to this ſide the A/vs ; but when once 
they had their turn in France, ſo right to their hu- 
mour, they over-ran all ; nothing Wiſe or Sober could 
ſtand in their way. All were poſſels'd with the Spiric 
of Burleſque, from Doll in the Dairy, to the Matrons 
at Court, and Maids of Honour. + Nay, ſays Rimer, fo 
far went the Frenzy, that no Bockſeller would meddlec 
on any terms without Purleſque ; infomuch that Azy, 
1649, was at Pars Printed a lerious Treatiſe with this 


Title, 


La Paſſion de noſtre, Seigneur, En vers Burleſques. 
RKtmer's Short view of 7ragedy, Chap. r, 


The Burleſque Verſe, conſiſting of Eight Syllables or 


Four Feet, is that which our Excellent Zudibras has 


choſen. The worth of his Poem, ſays Dryden, is too 
well known to need my Ccmmendation,- and he is a- 
bove my Cenſure : His Satyr is of the Yarronian kind, 
though 
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though unmix'd with Proſe. The choice of his Numbers 
- 18 ſuitable enough to his Deſign, as he has manag'd ir. 
But in any other Hang, the ſhortneſs of his Verſe, and 
the quick returns of Rhime, ſays Dryden, had debasd 
the Dignity of Stile. And beſides, the double Rhime (a 
neceſſary Companion of Burleſque writing) is not ſo pro- 
per for Manly Satyr, for it turns earneſt roo much to Jef, 
and gives us a Boytſh kind of Pleaſure. It tickles awkardly, 
with a kind of pain, to the beſt fort of Readers ; we are 
pleas'd ungratefully,and,it I may ſay fo,againſt our liking. 
We thank him not for giving us that unſeaſonable Delight, 
when we know he cou'd havegiven us a better, and more 
ſolid, He might have leſt that Task to others, who 
not being able to put in Thought, can only make us 
grin with the Excreſcence of a Word of two or three 
Syllables in the cloſe. *'Tis indeed, ſays Dryden, below 
ſo great a Maſter to make uſe of ſuch a little Inſtrus 
ment, But his good Senſe 1s perpetvally ſhining 
through all he writes; it affords us not the time of 
finding Faults : We paſs through the levity of his Rhime, 
2nd are immediately carried into fome admirable uſeful 
Thought, After all, fays Dryden, he has choſen 2his 
kind of Yerſe ; and. has written the beſt in it: And had 

he taken another, he would always have excell'd. 
Dryden does here allo declare, That for his part, he 
prefers the Verſe. of Ten Sy/ables, which we call the 
Evgliſh Heroique, to that of Eight. For, ſays he, this 
fort of Number is more Roomy, The Thought can 
tutn it ſelf with greater eaſe, in a larger compaſs. 
When the Rhime comes too thick upon us, it ſtreight- 
ens the Expreſſion ; we are thinking of the cloſe, when. 
we ſhould be employ 'd 1a adorning the Thought. Ir 
makes a Poet giddy with turning in a Space 100 nar- 
row for his Imagination, He loſes many Beauties 
_ withour 
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without- gaining one Advantage; for, fays Dryden, a 
Burleſque Rhime, | have already concluded to be none ; 
or if it were, 'tis more eaſily purchasd in Tex Syllables, 
than in Eight: In both Occaſions, ſays Drydey, 'tis as 
in a Texnis-Court, Where the ſtrokes of greater force 
are given, when we ſtrike out, and play at length, 
Taſſone and Boileau have left us the beſt Examples of 
- this way, in the Secchia Rapita, and the Lautrin. And 
next them, Merlin Coccajus 1n his Baldus. Dtyd, De- 
dic. before the Tranſlat. of Juvenal, pag. 48, 49. 

The Grace and Beauties of Burle/que do chiefly con- 
fiſt in a diſproportion between the Szi/e in which we 
ſpeak ofa thing, and its true 7dea: This is the diſtinguiſh» 
ing Mark of French and /talian Burleſque, of which 
there ſeems to be two ſorts; as when low and mean 
Exprefſions are us'd to repreſent the greateſt Events, as 
in Scarron's Virgil-Traveſty ; or great and lofty Terms 
to deſcribe Common Things, as in Boileau's Lutrin, and 
Taſſone's Secchia Rapita. Good Senſe and Manners 
ought to be preſerv'd, or Burle/gue dwindles to But- 
foonry, and the Dialeft of the Mob. As for the way 
of deſcribing ſmall things in pompous terms, though it 
admits of more Senſe and fine Expreſſions, and is alſo 
for ſome time pleaſant to the Reader, by the Air of 
Gravity and ridiculous Aﬀe@ation, with which Trifles 
are related as mighty Matters ; yet, ſays my Anathor, 
he ſoon grows weary with it, as with moſt long-wind- 
ed Poems ;, and if any will read over 7afſone, though 
ſome things will extreamly delight him, I doubt nor, 

_ ſays the ſame Author, but that he will find this true, 
Pet, Wotteux 7 1h Gentlem. Journ. Fanuary, 169+. 
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Concerning Lampoons. 


Ryden remarks, That that fort of Satyr, Which is 
y known in England by the name of Lampoon, is 


a dangerous ſort of Weapon, and for the moſt part un- 
lawful. We have-no Moral right on the Reputation of 
other Men. 'Tis taking from them, what we cannot 
reſtore to them. How remote (fays Dryden) are for 
the moſt part theſe Lampooxers, in common juſtice, 
from the choice of ſuch Perſons as are the proper Sub- 
je& of Satyr / And how little Wit they bring, for the 
Support of their Injuſtice ! The weaker Sex is their moſt 
Ordinary Theme: And the Belt and Faireſt are ſure 
to be the moſt ſeverely handled. Amongſt Mer, thoſe 
who are proſperouſly unjuſt, are intituled to a Pane- 
gyrick. But afflifted Virtue is infolently ſtabb'd with 
all manner of Reproaches. No Decency is confider'd, 
no Fulſomneſs omitted ; no Venom tis wanting, as far 
as Dullneſs can ſupply it. For there is a perpetual 
Dearth of Wit ; a Barrenneſs of good Senſe and Enter- 
tainment, The negle& of the Readers, will ſoon put 
an end to this fort of Scribling. There can be no Plea- 
fantry where there is no Wit: No Impreſſion can be 
made, where there is no Truth for the Foundation. 


" P2yd. Dedic. before the Tranlar. of Juvena), pag. 35, 36. 


Tet theſe are Pearls to your Lampooning Rhimes, 
F abuſe y our felves more dully than the Times. 
Scandal, the Glory of the Engliſh Narzon, 

Is worn to Raggs, and ſcribbI'd out of Faſhion. 
Such harmleſs Thruſts, as if, like Fencers wiſe, 
They had agreed their Play before their Prize : 


Faith, 
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Faith, they may hang their Harps upon the Willows, 
*Tis juſt like Children when they box with Pillows. 
P1yd. in an Epilogue, See Miſcellan. Poems, 


P3g. 294 


Our Poet has a different Taſte of Wit, 

Nor wif} to common Vogue himſelf ſubmit, 

Let ſome admire the Fops, whoſe Talents lie 

In venting dull inſipid Blaſphemy ; 

He ſwears, he cannot with thoſe Terms diſpence, 

Nor will be damn'd for the repute of Senle. 

Wit's Name was never to Prophaneneſs due, 

For then you fee he could be Witty too: 

Fe could Lampoon the State, and Libel Kings, 


But that he's Loyal, and knows better things, 
Than Fame, whoſe guilty Birth from Treaſon ſprings, 
Fe likes not Wit, which cant a Licence claim, 
To which the Author dares not ſet his Name. 
Wit /hould bz open, court each Reader's Eye, 

| Not lurk in fly unprinted Privacy. 
But Criminal Writers, like dull Birds of Night, 
For Weakneſs. or for Shame, avoid the Light ; 

- May ſuch a Jury for their Audience have, 
And from the Bench, xot Pit, their Doom receive. 
May they the Tow'r for their due Merits ſhare, 
And a juſt Wreath of Hemp, not Laurel wear. 


Joh, Oldham, pag. 1712. the 3d Edition, 


I love ſharp Satyr, from Obſceneneſs free ; 
Not Impudence, that Preaches Modeſty : 
Our Eng'ith, who in Malice never fail, 
Hence, in Lampoons and Libels, learnt to Rall ; 
Pleaſant Detration, that Ly Singing goes 
From Mouth to Mouth, and as it Marches grows ! 
E Our 
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Our, freedom 7 our Poetry we ſee, 
That Child of Joy, ego? by Liberty. 
Sir $f]; Doame, in his Tranſlat. of Bolleau's 
Art of Poetry, pag. 25, 26. | 


of — 
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Concerning the Engliſh Poetry ; and 
therr Language mT relation to Po- 
etry. 


R. Rimer can by no means allow of the reaſon, 
which Sir Philip Sidney gives, why Poets are 
leſs eſteem'd in Exglaxd, than in the other famous Na- 
tions, to be wan? of Merit : Nor is he of their Opinion, 
who fay, that Wir and Wine are not of the growth of our 
Country.Valour they allow us; but what we gain by our 
Arms, we loſe by the Weakneſs of our Zeads.: Our good 
Ale, and Engliſh Beef, they ſay, may make us Sould;- 
ersz but are no very good Friends to Speculation. But, 
fays Rimer, were it proper here to-handle this Argu- 
ment, and to make Compariſons with our Neighbours, 
it might eaſily, by our Poezry, be evincd, that our 
Wit was. never inferiour to theirs; though, perhaps, 
our. Zone/ſty made us worſe Politicians, Wit and Yalour 
have always gone together, and Poetry has been-the 
Companion of Camps. The Zeroe and Poet were 1n- 
ſpir'd with the fame Enthufraſm, ated with the ſame 
heat, and Both were crown'd with the fame Laure!. 
Had our Tongue, ſays Rimer, been-as generally known, 
and thoſe who felt our blows, underſtood our Lan- 
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ouage; they would confeſs, that our Poers had likewiſe 
done their part, and that our Pens had been as ſucceſs- 
fol as our Swords, And certainly, if Sir Philip Sid- 
ney had ſeen the Poets, who ſucceeded him, he would 
not have judg'd the Engliſh I:is deſerving than their 


Neighbours. Bfmer i» the Pref. to his Tranſlat, of 
Rapin. 


Above our Neighbours our Conceptions are, 

Bat faultleſs Writing is th Effect of Care. 

Our Lines reform'd, and not compos'd in haſte ; 

Poliſht like Marble, wou'd like Marble laſt. 

But as the preſent, ſo the laſt Age writ ; 

In both we find like Negligence and Wit. 

Were we but leſs indulgent to our Faults, 

And Patience had to caltivate our Thoughts ; 

Our Muſe would flouriſh, and a Nobler Rage 

Would honour this, than did the Grecian Stage. 
_ _eOdm. Waller's Prologue to the Maids 7ra- 

gedy. 


Rimer ſays, That he preſumes Rapin did not under- 
ſtand our Language well enough, to paſs a Judgment 
on the Engliſh Poets : only. in general he confeſſes, that 
we have a Genius for Tragedy above all other People ; 
One reaſon he gives, we cannot allow of, viz. The diſ- 
poſition of our Nation, which, he faith, is delighted with 
cruel things. "Tis ordinary, ſays Rimer, to judge of 
Peoples Manners and Inclinations, by their publick Di- 
verſions ; and therefore Travellers, who ſee ſome of 
our Tragedies, may indeed conchude us the cruelleſt 
minded People in Chriffendom. 

In another place Rapin ſays of us, That we are Mex 
in an Iſland, divided from the reft of the World, and 
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that we love Blood in our Sports. And, perhaps, ſays 
Rimer, it may be true, that on or Stage are more Mur- 
ders, than on a/ the Theatres in Exrope. And they 
who have not time to learn our Language, or be ac- 
quainted with our Converſation, may there in three 
hours time behold ſo much Bloodſhed, as may aftright 
them from the znhoſpitable Shore, as from the Cyclops 
Dex. Let our Tragedy-Makers then conſider this, and 
examine whether it be the Diſpoſition of the People, 
or their own Caprice, that brings this Cenſure on the 
beſt natur'd Nation under the Sun. Bfmer's Pref. ts 
the Tranſlat, of Rapin. 

Dryden tells us, He-cannot grant, that the French 
Dramatick Writers excel the Eng/z/hb, Our Authors, 
"ſays he, as far ſurpaſs them in Genius, as our Souldiers 
excel theirs in Courage: Tis true, in Conduct they 
ſurpaſs us either way : Yet that proceeds not ſo much 
from their greater Knowledge, -as from the difference of 
Taſts in the two Nations. They content themſelves 
with a thin Deſign, without Epiſodes, and manag'd by 
' few Perſons. Our Audience will not be pleas'd, but 
with variety of Accidents, an Underplot, and many 
AQors. They follow the Ancients too ſervilely, in the 
Mechanick Rules, and we aſſume too much Licence to 
our ſelves, in keeping them only in view, at too great 
a diſtance. But, ſays Drydezy, if our Audience had 
their Taſts, ozr Poets could more eaſily comply with 
them, than the. French Writers cou'd come up to the 
Sublimity of ' oar Thoughts, or to the difficult variety 
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The weighty Bullion of one Sterling Line, | 
Drawn to French Wire, would through whale Pages fire. 
1 ſpeak my private, but impartial Senſe, | 
With Freedom, and (IT hope) withont Offence - 

For le Recant, when France can ſhew me Wir, 
As (trong as ours, and az ſuccinaly writ. 


Roſcommon's Eſſay on Trarlated Yerfe. 


Sir William Temple remarks, That among the many 
Decays.of Poetry, there is yet one fort, that ſeems to 
have ſucceeded much better with our Moderns, than 
any of the reſt, which is Dramazick, or that of the 
Stage : In this the /*alzar, the Spaniſh, and the French, 
have all had their different Merir, and received: their 
juſt Applauſes. Yet I am deceiv'd, fays Temple, if our 
Engliſh has not in ſome kind excell'd both the Moders 
and the Ancient; which has been by force of a Yein 
Natural perhaps to our Countrey, and which with us, 
is called /Zumour; a Word pecuhiar to our Language, 
and hard to be expreſs'd in any other; nor 1s it (chat 
1 know of) found in any Forreign Writers, unleſs it be 
Moliere, and yet his-has too much of the Farce, to paſs 
for the ſame with ours. Shakeſpear was the firſt that o- 
pen'd this Vein upon our Stage, which has run ſo freely 
and (9 pleaſan:ly ever fince, that, ſays Temple, I have 
often wonder'd, to find it appear fo little upon ayy 0- 
ther ; being a Subje<& ſo proper for them, finee Fu: 
mour is but a Picture of particular Life, as Comedy is of 
general; and though it repreſents Diſpoſitions and Cu- 
ftoms leſs Common, |yet they are not leſs Natural than 
thoſe that are more frequent among Megy for if Z7u- 
mour it felt be forc'd, it loſes all the Grace; which has 
been indeed-the fault of ſomegof our Poers moſt cele- 
brated 1n this Kind. 


It 
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It may ſeem. a Defe& (ſays Temple) in the Ancien: 
- Stage, that the Charadters introduc'd were ſo few, and 
thoſe ſo common, as a Covetous old Man, an Amo- 
rous young Man, a Witty Wench, a Crafty Slave, a 
Bragging Souldier - The SpeQators met. nothing upon 
the Stage, but what they met in the Streets, and at e- 
very Turn. All the Yariety is drawn only from dif- 
ferent and uncommon Events; whereas if the Chara- 
fers. are ſo too, the Diverſity and the Pleaſure muſt 
needs be the mare. But as of moſt general Cuſtoms 
in a Country, there is uſually ſome Ground, from the 
Nature of the People or the Clymat, fo there may be 
amongſt us, for this Yeiz of- our Stage, and a greater 
Variety of Humour in the Pifture, becauſe there is a 
greater Yartety in the Life, This may proceed (fays 
Temple) from the Native Plenty of our Soil, the une- 
qualneſs of our Clymat, as well as the cafe of our Go- 
vernment, and the Liberty of Profeſſing Opinions and 
Factions, which perhaps our Neighbours may have a- 
bout them, but are forced to diſguiſe, and thereby they 
may come in time to be extinguiſhd. Plenty begets 
Wantonneſs and Pride, Wantonneſs is apt to /rverr, 
and Pride ſcorns to /mitate ; Liberty begets Stomach 
or Heart, and Stomach will not be conſtrained. Thus 
we come to have more Origznals, and more that appear 
what they are, we have more /Zumour, becauſe every 
Man follows his own, and takes a Pleaſure, perhaps a 
Pride, to thew it. On the contrary, where the People 
are generally Poor, and forced to hard Labour, their 
Ations and Lives are all of a piece ; where they ſerve 
hard Maſters, they muſt follow his Examples as well 
as Commands, and are forced upon Imitation in ſmall 
Matters, as well as Obedience in great: So that ſome 
Nations look as if they were caſt all by one Mould, 
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85 Remarks upon Poetry. 
or cut out all by one Pattern, (at leaſt the Common 
People in one, and the Gentlemen in another): They 
ſcem all of a ſort in their Habirs, their Cuſtoms, and 
even their Talk and Converſation, as well as in the 
Application and Purſuit of their AQtons and their 
Lives. 2 
Beſides all this, there is another fort of Pariety a- 
moneg(t us, which ariſes from our Cl/ymar, and the Dif- 
poſitions it naturally produces. We are not only more 
unlike one another, than any Nation I know,. fays 
Sir W:iliam Temple, but we are more unlike our ſelves 
too, at ſeveral times, and owe to our very- Air ſome 
11] Qualities, as well as many good: We may allow 
ſome Diſtempers incident to. our Clymat, ſince ſo much 
Health, Vigour, and length of Life have been generally 
aſcribed to it ; for among the Gree# and Roman Authors 
themſelves, we thall find the Brztazrs obſerv'd, to live 
the longeſt, and the Zgytians the ſhorteſt, of any Na- 
tions that were known 1n thoſe Ages, Beſides, I think, 
ſays 7ewple, none will diſpute the Native Courage of 
our Men, and Beauty of our Women, which may be 
elſewhere as great in Particulars, but no where ſo in 
General ; they may be (what 1s faid of Diſeaſes) as 4- 
cute in other places, but with us they are Epidemical. 
For my own part, ſays Sir Wi/iam Temple, T have con- 
verſed much with Men of other Nations, and: ſuch as 
have been both in great Employments and Eſteem, and 
I can fay very impartially, that I have not obſery'd a- 
mong any, ſo much true Gex/us as among the Eng i/þ ; 
no where more Sharpneſs of Wit, more Pleafantneſs of 
_ Humour, more Range of Fancy, more Penetration of 
Thought or Depth of Reflexion among the better Sort - 
No where more Goodneſs of Nature and of Meaning, 
nor more Plainneſs of Senſe and of Life, than among 


the 
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the common ſort of Country People, nor more blunt 
| Courage and Honeſty, than among our Sea-Men. Bur 
with all this, our Country muſt be confeſt, to be what 
a great Foreign Phyſician call'd it, The Region of Spleen, 
which may ariſe a good deal from the great Uncertain- 
ty, and many ſuddain Changes of our Weather in all 
Seaſons of the Year: And how much theſe affe& the 
| Heads and Hearts, eſpecially of the fineſt Tempers, is 
hard to be believ'd by Men, whoſe Thoughts are not 
turned to ſuch Speculations. This (ſays Temp/e) makes 
us unequal in our Zmoars, inconſtant in-our Psſlions, 
uncertain in our Ends, and even in our Defires. But 
what effet ſoever ſuch a Compoſition may have upon 
our Lives or our Government, it muſt needs have a 
good one upon our Stage, and has given admirable 
Play to our,.Comica! Wits. So that, in my Opinjon, 
ſays 7emple, there is no Yein of that ſort, either 4#- 
cient or Modern, which excels or equals the EFZumoyr 
of our Plays. Sir Wl. Temple's E/ay of Poetry, 
Pag. 53 54, XG ; A : 
That the Eng/zh Drama is of late very much im- 
proved, appears by theſe following Lines ; 


At firſt the Muſick of our Stage was rude, 

Whilſt in the Cock-Pit and Black-Friers it flood : 

And this might pleaſe enough in former Reigns, 

A thrifty, thin, and baſhful Audience : 

When Buſly' d'Ambois and his Fuſtian took, : 
. And Men were raviſhd with ueen Gordobuc; 

But fince our Monarch, by kind Heaven ſent, 

Brought back the Arts with him from Baniſhment, 

And by his gentle Influence gave increaſe 

To all the harmleſs Luxuries of Peace: 
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Favour d by him, our Stage has flouriſh'd too, 

And every day in outward Splendor grew : 

Is Muſick, Song, and Dance of every kind, 
And all the Grace of Attion tis refnd; 
alth And fence that Opera's at length came in, 5 


With Gallantry of, Habit, and Machine, 
As makes our Theatre in Glory vie 
With the beſt Ages of Antiquity : 
And mighty Roſcius, were he living now, 
'þ Would envy both our Stage, and Acting too. 8 
j Oldham, in Imitar. of Zorace's Arr of Poetry, 
{] pag. 18, 19. 


They who have beſt ſucceeded on the Stage, 

il Have ſtill conform'd their Genius to their Age. 
| Thus Johnſon did Mechanick Z7umour ſhow, 
| When Men were dull, and Converſation low. 
Then, Comedy was fanltle/s, but twas courſe : 
| Cobb's Tankard was a Feſt, and Otter's Horſe. 
And as their Comedy, their Love was mean - 
Except, by chance, in ſome one labour d Scene, 
Which muſt atone for an il-written Play. 

They roſe ; but at their height conld ſeldom ſtay, 
Fame thes was cheap, and the firſt Comer ſped ; 
And they have kept it fince, by being dead. 

But were they now to write when Criticks weigh 

q Each Line, and ev'ry Word, throughout a Play, 
None of 'em, no not Johnſon, in his height 

i Could paſs, without allowing Grains for weight. 
Think it not envy that theſe Truths are told, 

| Our Poet's not malicious, though he's bold. 

1 Tis not to brand 'em, that their Faults are ſhown, 
_ But, by their Errors, to excuſe his own. 


| | Our Players have ſo well -improv'd the Scene 
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I Love and Honour now are higher rais'd, 
'Tis not the Poet, but the Ape is prais'd. 
Wit's now arrivd to a more high degree ; 
Qur native Language more refin'd and free. 
Oi Ladies aud our Men now ſpeak more Wit 
© In Converſation, than thoſe Poets writ. 
> D2yd, Epilogue to the 29d Part of Granada. 


Dryden tells us, That Fohnſon, Fletcher, and Shake- 
ſpear, are honout'd, and almoſt ador'd by us, as they 
elerve; Neither do I know (ſays he) any fo preſump- 
tuous of themſelves as to contend with them; Yet 
give me leave to fay thus much, . without Injury to 
their Aſhes, that not only we ſhall never equal them, 
but |zhey could never equal themſelves, were they to 
riſe and write again, We acknowledge them our Fa- 
thers-4n Wit, fays Drydes, but they have ruia'd their 
Eſtates themſelves before they came to their Childrens 
Hands, There 1s ſcarce an Humour, a CharaQter, or 
any kind of Plot, which they have not us'd. All 
comes ſullied or waſted to us : and were zhey to enter- 
tain this Age, they could not ow make fo plenteous 
Treatments out of ſuch decay'd Fortunes. This there- 
fore will be a good Argument to us, either not to 
write at all, or to attempt ſome other way. There is 
no Bays (ſays Dryden) to be expetted in their Walks ; 
Tentanda via eff qua me quoque poſſum tollere hums. 

This way of Writing in Perſe, ſays Dryden, they 
have only lefr free to us; our Age is arriv'd to a per- 
feftion in it, which zhey never knew; and which (if 
we may gueſs by what of theirs we have ſeen in 
Perſe ; as the Faithful Shepherdeſs, and Sad ah uh ') 
'tis probable they never could have reachd. For the 


Genius of every Ape is different ; and though ours ex- 
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cel in tzs, I'deny not, fays Dryden, but that to imi- 
tate Nature in that Perfection which they did in Profe, 
{5 7 greater Commendation, than to write in Ye 'r/e EX- 
acti y 1: 29v0, Lf: 4y of D:an. Poefic C, PX. 45, 4G. 
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cur Coin, We are nw 16 mucit refin'd, that how de. 
{ccive ſfoever our Imaginations or Reaſonings may 
be, yet our Language, iays Burace, has tewer faults, 
and is more natural and proper,” than it was ever at a- 
ny time before, When one compares the beit Writers 
of the /a/# Ace, with thoſe thar excel in #1, rhe Gdiffe- 
rence is very difcernable - even the great Sir Fran 
cis Bacoy, that was the firſt that wrir onr Zax- 
zuage correftly, as he 1s fill our beſt Author, yer 
in ſome places has Figures fo ſtrong, that chey could 
not pals vow before a ſevere Judge. I will- not (fays 
Burnet) provoke the preſent Maſters of the Stage, by 
preferring the (Authors of the laſt Age to them: for 
though they all ackgowledge that they come tar ſhort 
of Ber. Fohnſon, Beaumont, and Fletcher, yer 1 believe 
they are better pleasd to fay this themſelves, than to 
have it obſerv'd by others, Their Langeage is now cer- 
tainly propertr, and more natural than it was tormer- 
ly, chiefly ſince the Correction that, was given by the 
kehearſal, writ by the late Dute of Buckingham ; And 
it is to be hoped, ſays Burner, that the Eſſay on Poetry; 
writ by the Earl of Mulzrave,] which may be well 
matched with the beſt Pieces of its kind that even Augy-: 
ftus's Age produced,will havea more powerful Operation, 
it-clear Senſe, joyned with home but gentle Reproofs, 
-caft work more on our Writers, than that unmercifu} 
expoſing them has done. GBYLIb. BUrnet's Profe'ro +15 
Tranſlat. of $:+ Tho, Mores Utcopiz. 

T am ſorry, ſays Dryden, that (ſpeaking fo No- 
ble 8 Langzace as we do) We have not a more certazrm 
Meaſure of it, as they have 1n France, where they have 
an Acaxzemy erected for that purpoſe, and indow'd with 
large Priviledges by the preſent King. T wiſh, fays 
Dryden, we might at length leave to borrow words from 
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ther Nations, which is now a Wartonneſs in us, not a 
Neceſſity ; but ſo long as /ome afte&t to ſpeak them ; 
there will not want others, who will have the bold- 
neſs to write them. D2yd, Dedic. 7s the E. of Orrery 
i before the Rival-Ladies. | 
1 It would mortifie an Engl/i/h Man, to conſider, that 
"1 ſrom the time of Boccace, and'of Petrarch, the [talian 
Jy Language has varied very little: And that the Erg/i/þ 
| of Chaucer their Contemporary, 1s not to be under- 
ſtood without the help of an old D:i#iouary. But their 
'[ Goth and Yandal had the Fortune to be grafted on a 
| Roman Stock: Ours has the diſadvantage to be founded 
on the Dutch, We are full of Monoſyllables, and thoſe 
| clog'd with Conſonants, and our Pronunciation is effemi= 
! nate, All which are Enemies to a ſounding Language - 
| 'Tis true, that to ſupply our Poverty, we have traftick'd . 
| with our Neighbour Nations ; by which means we abound 
as much in Words, as Amſterdam does in Religions ; 
but to order them, and make them uſeful after their 
admiſſion is the difficulty. A greater Progreſs has been 
made in this, fince his Majeſty's Rezury, than perhaps 
ſince the Congue/t to his time. But the better part of 
the Work remains unfiniſh'd : And that which has 
been done already, ſince it has only been in the Pra- 
ice of ſome few Writers, muſt be digeſted.into Rules 
and Method ; before it can be profitable to the General. 
©2yd. Dcdic. to the E. of Sunderland Zefore Troilus and 
Creltida, 

Our Language is both Copious, Significant, and Ma- 
| jeſtical ; and might be reduc'd into a more harmonious 
] Sound. But for want of Publick Encouragement, in 
this /ron Age, we are ſo far from making any Progreſs 
in the improvement of our Tongue, that in few years, 

. we 
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we ſhall ſpeak and write as Barbarouſly as our Neigh- 
bours. D2yd. Dedic. 0 the Lord Radclitle, before Exa- 
men Poeticum. 

Rapin ſays, That the Engliſh Language is proper for 
great Expreſſions. Reflex, oz Ariſtot. Part 2, Set. 23. 
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Concerning the Italian and Spaniſh 
Poetry ; and therr Languages 7n 
relation to Poetry. 


LJ Zmer tells us, That in the beginning of the laſt 

Century, when People began to open their Eyes, 
and look farther into the Matters of Religion and good 
Literature, /ta/y had much the ſtart and advantage of 
the reſt of Europe ; thither were Ari/torle's Works firſt 
brought a-ſhore ; and there were they Tranflated, 
Conn'd, and Commented by the chiefeſt Wits amongſt 
them. And above all, his Poetica engag'd their utmoſt 
care and application. 

So many Comments had they made, and ſo many 
Critical Obſervations, before, on this fide the Alps, any 
thing in that way was underſtood, that they began 
to lay 'it down for a truth, That the 7Tramontans had 
no Gufto. Oltramontani, ſays one of them, »ox ſono 
Zelanti delle buone Regole de Greci, & de Latini, They 
make no Conſcience of breaking the good Laws of the Greeks 
and Latins. 

Others undertook to put in PraQtice, and write by 
his Principles and DireQion. Bibiena (afterwards a 

Cardinal) 
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toleravic K eputation, Jnerefjore the ms nary Builineſs 

ne veage was Icit amongſt a Company of S$:rolers, 
VGO Wandted up anc down, io Farcy or turning 
mo Farce, Whatever tiey atted, Ca; telvetro tells Us. 
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aczeu vy them, as to let all the Audience a laughing. 
bets Short View of Tragedy, Chap. | 
&. ” 2% 4 ., - | « To 
From Spain little obſervable can be expeRed in rela- 
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CHEM, That it is The Nurſe of - reſe. 

So Father Gazmay informs us, That his Catbo!ich Ma. 
y, Philip I. towards the end of his Life, (when his 
Wiſdom was cx /# prito, on the point of Perfe&ion) 
id quite baniſh it the Cou UDtry, 


We are alſo told oy another Feſutte, how Religiouſly 


Co 

| ION 

got 
gt * 


the 77 #1y C ath Dolick P bit. ty, in the Y ear 1646, Packt Tf 


Way, as the Common Plague, from out the Kingdoms 
of pan, Dy £215 Noyal Edit. 
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Remarrs upon Poetry. ge 
- So we fee this Nurſe of FTerefhe, this Fferd of the 
Pangi Hydra, is lik? to have no footing within the 
Catholick Majelties Dominions, The /agni/ition and the 
Heſes mult nor ſet their Horſes togeiner, HOmiey, <- 
Cidem, | ; : 
Rapin informs us, Fhat the /ta/ray and Spaniſh Poets, 
have ſcarce ever yet ſ{ubjcited their Wit 'ro Rules of 
Art, Into what Enorimitics hath Perrarch run in his 
Africa ; Ariofto 1n his Orlaxdo Feric/s; Cavalier Marins 
in his 440, and\gll the other /ra/iavs, who were ig. 
norant of 4ri/tetles Rules : and followed no other 
Guides but their own Genus, and Capricious Fancy : 
Truth is, fays #4p:#, the Wits of 7taly were fo pre» 
polleſs'd in favour of the Romantick Poetry of Pulcy, Boys 
ardo, and Ariojſto, that they regarded no other Rules, 
than what the heat of their Genre infpir d, Up. Ke» 
flex. on Ariſtot. of Poelte, Part 2. Sed. 17. and xt. 
Rapin 1n another place, ſpeaking of the 7ra/zan and 
Spaniſh Poets, ſays, Tis too great Honour to call them 
Poets, they being for tae moſt part but Rimeſfers, MAP, 
Ibid. St. 2.3- Fo 
Rincr ſays, That the 7:a/ian Langaage 1s fitteſt for 
Burleſque, and better becomes the Mouth of Petrol; 
2nd A4rloquin 1n their Fares, than any Zervick Chara» 
ter, The perpetual Termination in Yowels 1s Child- 
ih, and themſelves confeſs, rather ſweet than grave. 
The Dilly/abie Rhimes, ſays Reimer, force the 7rat:- 
ans and Spautards on the Srzanza in Z7eroicks ; which 
* beſides many other diſadvantages, renders the Z anguar: 
onfit for Tragedy. BIners Pref, /:fore brs Cranflat. 
of Rapin. = : 
Dryden tells us, That 't's .2lmolt needleſs to ipeatt 
2ny thing of that Noble Zanguage, the /talian: All, 
ſays he, who are converſant in ihe /742/;ar, eannor but 
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obſerve, That it is the ſofteſt, the ſweeteſt, the moſt 
harmonious, not only of any Modern Tongue, but e- 
ven beyond any of the Learned, It ſeems indeed to 
have been invented for the ſake of Poetry and Mufick ; 
the Yowels are ſo abounding in all Words, eſpecially 
in the Terminations of them, that excepting ſome few 
Monoſylables, the whole Language ends in them, Then 
the Pronunciation is ſo Manly, and fo ſonorous, that 
their very ſpeaking has more of Myfrck in it, than Dutch 
Poetry, and Song. It has withal deriv'd ſo much Copi- 
ouſneſs and Eloquence from the Greek and Latin, in the 
Compoſition of Words, and the Formation of them, 
that (if after all we muſt call it Barharow) '*tis the 
moſt Beautiful and moſt Learned of any Barbariſm in 
Modern Tongues. And we may, at leaſt, as juſtly 
praiſe it, as Pyrrhus did the Roman Diſcipline and 
Martial Order, That it was of Barbarians, (for ſo the 
Greeks calld all other Nations,) but had nothing in it 
of Barbarity, 'This Language has in a manner been re- 
fin'd and purify'd from the Gothick, ever ſince the time 
of Dante; which is above four Hundred years ago ; and 
| the French, who now caſt a longing Eye to their 
Country, are not leſs ambitious to poſſeſs their Ele- 
gance in Poetry and Mufick ; in both which they 1a- 
_ at Impoſlibilities. D2yD, Pref. zo Albion and Al- 
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Concerning the French Poetry ; and 
their Language 7n relation to Poe- 


try. 


"Raxcis the Firſt, by whoſe encouragement Letters 
had begun to flouriſh in France, and Poetry more 
particularly by the means of Clement Xaror, (who then 
tranſlated the P/a/ms, and ſent abroad his Balades, 
which Campanella reckons to have, uſher'd in the Z7e- 
reſie.) this King Francis, ſays Rimer, was much delight- 
ed, for want of better, with a Company of S?re/ers, 
who wandred up and down, aQting Farce, or turning 
into Farce, whatever they Acted, At the latter end of 
his Reign we find a Casſe of the Szrolers notably pleaded 


and debated amongſt their Lawyers and the King's 
 Counſel-—King Francis liv'd about five or fix Years 


after. And then were the Comedzans both Frexch and 
Italians, all pack'd off, and baniſhed the Kingdom. 

In 1597. Peter { Ariveu publiſhed Comedies written, 
as he tells us, in imitation of the Ancient Greeks, Latins, 


and Modern 7talians. 


And the End he propos'd was according to ZZorace, 


— 


Quelque profit, @ Contentement enſemble, 


After him Alexander Hardy attempted 7ragedy, whoſe 
Works were publiſh'd 4». 1625. Not long after ſuc- 
ceeded the famous Cornei/le, who began to write for 
the Stage, after ZZardy's Model | 


Oo And 
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And now, lays Rimer, if the French Theatre did not 
rife to equal the Glory of the Romans, and Ancient 
Greeks, it! was not! fof ; want of: Ericourapernent "from 
the Gqverament, _ \ Cardinal Richzlieu, , who had, the 
power in his hand, gid Ro wes and Chiirontly y perform 
11s part, He founded the Academy Royal, ayd: more 
eſpecially provided for the Theatre. Yet with this 
Caution, never to repreſent Aucanes Adtions Malhoneſtes, 

ay uſer A" aucunes paroles laſeivues, - ny' a doublerentente, 
qui puiſſent bleſſer Phouneftete publique.” '' And, we find the 

Poets ſtand corrected, and do penance, it rhey chance 

to offend againſt this Declaration. 

Rimer ſays, That in points of Decency the Freich 
are certainly .very delicate,' and commendable. : | The 
noble Encouragement they met. withal,! and:their Gogu- 
lar application have «carried them very far in the im- 
provement of the Drama. Nor were the Audiefice to 
be taxed for the haſty applauſe, they have often given 
to Plays of no great Merit. It has been fo in'all Na+ 
tions, ſays Rimer, © As, in Piftures, A Man who had 
Never ſeen ſuch a thing before, wou'd find his amuſe. 
ment, and be in admiration at every Szgn-peſt, or Sara- 
cen's Head that he travels by. The firſt Plays of Corne:lle 
were better, that is, more regular,. than any before 

| him ; the Audience had never ſeen the like: They ow 

F ſce the difference betwixt bis firſt Eſſays, and the Plays 

compoſed in his riper Years. 

After all, ſays Rimer, it is obſerv'd, how much that 
w1ld- gooſe chaſe of Romance runs ſill in their head ; 
ſome Scenes of Love muſt .every where be ſhuffled in, 
tho* never ſo unſeaſonable: The Grecians were for Love 
and Mufick as mad as any Monfieur of 'em all; yet their 
Mufick kept within Bounds ; attempted ;no Metamor- 


phoſis to turn the Drama to an Opera. Nor did their 
Love 


- 
: 
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Love come whining on' the Stage, «to Effeminate the 


Majeſty of their Tragedy. It was not any love for 
Briſeis that made Achi/les ſo wroth; it was the affront, 
in taking his booty from him, in the face of the Conte- 
derate Army. This, his Stomach cou'd not digeſt, 


nec gravem 
Peleide Stomachum cedere neſcii, Horat. 


One, with the Genius of Mzigue! Cervante, might, 
doubtleſs, find matter for as good a Satyr, from the 
French Gallantry, ſays Rimer, as He had-done from 
the Spaniſh Chivalry., WRtmer's ſhort view of 7rageay, 
chapt. v. 

; bryden obſerves to us, That the Excellency of Prexch 
Poetry does conſiſt in the nicety of Manners : Their F7e- 
roes are the moſt civil People breathing ; but their good 
Breeding ſeldom extends to a word of Senſe: All their 
Wit isin their Ceremony : They want the Genius which 
animates our Stage ; and therefore 'tis but neceſſary 
when they cannot pleaſe, that they ſhould take care 
not to offend. © But, as the Civileſt Man in the Com- 
pany is commonly the dulleſt, ſo theſe Authors, while 


they are afraid to make you lang or cry, out of 


pure good. manners, make you ſleep. They are fo 
careful*not to exaſperate a Critique, .that they never 


leave him any Work ; ſo buſie with the Broom, and 


make ſo clean a riddance, that there is little left either 
for Cenſure or for Praiſe: For no part of a Poem is 
worth our diſcommending, where the whole is infipid ; 
as when we have*once taſted of pall'd Wine, we ftay 
not to'examine it” Glaſs 'by Glaſs. But while they 


affet to ſhine - in *rrzfles, - they are often careleſs in 
| O 2 Eflentials, 
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100 Remarks upon Pactry. 
Eſſentials. 2d. Pref. ro 4// for Love; or, The World 
well loft. 

| The preſent French Poets are generally accusd; That 
whereſoever they lay the Scene, or in whatſoever Age, 
the manners of their Feroes are wholly French: Ra- 
cin's Bajazet, is bred at Conſtantinople ; but his Civilities 
are convey'd to him by ſome ſecret paſſage, from Yer- 
failles into the Serag/io, Dy, Pref. ro Troilus aud 


Crellida. | 
Rapin tells us, That Judgement is not the Ordinary 


Talent of the French; 'tis generally in the Contrivance 
of their Deſign, that their Poets are defeQtive 5 and n0o- 
thing is more rare among them, than a Deſign that 1s 
grear, juſt, and well conceivd. They pretend to te 
more happy in the Talents of Wiz and Fancy. Bap, 
part 1, ſet. 19. on Ariſt. Treat, of Poelie, 

We may (lays Rapir) flatter our felves with our Wiz, 
and the Gexzus of our Nation; but our Soul 1s not e- 
nough exalted to frame great /dea's; we are buſied 
with petry Subjefts, and by that means it is, that we 
prove fo cold in the great; and that in our Works ſcarce 
appears any Shadow of that S«b/ime Poe/ie, of which the 
Ancient Poets haye left ſuch excellent Models, and a- 
bove all Eomer and Virgil + for great Poetry mult be a- L 
nimated and ſuſtain'd by great Thoughts, and'great Sen=, | 
timents ; but theſe we ordinarily want, ſays Rapn; - El= 
ther becauſe our Wz? is too much limited, or becauſe we 
take not care to exerciſe it on zmporrant Matters. BAP. 
Itid. ſe. 26. 

The Genizs of our Nation, ſays Rapin, is not ſtrong 
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F-- enough, to ſuſtain an ACtion -on the Theatre by moy- 
* ing only 7error and Pity. Theſe are Machins that will 
not play as they ought, but by great Thoughts, and xoble 


Expreſſions, of which we are not indeed altogether ſo 
| capable, 
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Remarks upon Poetry. 101 
capable, as the Greexs, Perhaps, ſays Rapin, our Na- 


. tion, which 1s naturally Gallanr, has been oblig'd, by 


the neceſlicy of our Character, to frame for our ſelves 
a new Syſtem of Tragedy, to ſuit with our Humour. 


NAP. on Ariſt. Treatiſe of Poeſie, part 2. ſed. xx. 


Sir William Temple takes notice, That to ſupply the 
Defects of the Modern Poetry, much Application has 
been made to the ſmoothneſs of Language or Stile ; 
which has at the beſt, bur the Beauty of Colouring in 
a Picture, and can never make a good one, without 
Spirit and Strength. The Academy ſet up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuſe the Wits of that Age and Country, 
and divert them from rakeing into his Politicks and 
Miniſtry, brought 2747s in Vogue ; and the French Wits 
have for this laſt Age, been in a manner. wholly turn'd 
tro the Refinement of their Language, and indeed with 
ſuch ſuccels, that it can hardly be excell'd, and runs e- 
qually through rheir Yer/e and their Proſe. Sir WIL. 
Temples E/ay of Poetry, pag. 52, 53: 

Dryden ſays, 'tis true indeed, the French have re- 
form'd their Tongue, and brought both their Proſe and 
Poetry to a Standard; the ſweetneſs, as well as the 
Purity is much improv'd, by throwing off the unneceſ- 
fary Con/onants, which made their Spelling tedious, and 


their Pronunciation harſh : But after all, as nothing can 


be improv'd beyond its own Speczes, or farther than its 
Original Nature will allow ; as an ill Voice, tho” never 
ſo throughly inftruted in the Rules of Muſick, can ne- 
ver be brought to Sing Harmoniouſly, nor many an 
Honeſt Cr:t:ick ever arrive to be a good Poet ; fo neither 
can the natural Harſhneſs of the French, or their perpe- 
tual ill Accent, be ever refin'd into perfet Harmony 
like the /ta/zan. D2yd. Pref. to Albion and Alba- 


n1us, 
The 
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The French Language, lays Rimer, wants ſtrength and 
Sinews, is too feeble for the Weight and Majeſty of 
Tragedy. We ſee their Conſonants ſpread on Paper, but 
they ſtick in the Hedge ; they paſs not their teeth in 
their Pronunciation. od 

The French, fays Rimer, are not only fetter'd with 


Ryme, but their Fer/e .is the long Alexandrine, of 


Twelve Syllables; with a ſtop, or pauſe always in the 
middle: Their own beſt Authors are ſenſible of this 
halt in their Yerſe, and complain of that Ceſare and 
' perpetual Monotomy 2s they call i. Bfmer' /hor? 
view of Tragedy, chapr. V. 


Concerning Rhyme, and Blank 
Verle. {ys 


Ryden tells us, The advantages which Rhyme has 
ÞD over Blank Verſe, are ſo many, that it were loſt 
time to name them: Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence 
of Poefre, gives us one, which, in my opinion, ſays 
Dryden, is not the leaſt conſiderable ; I mean, the help 
it brings to Memory; which Rhyme ſo knits up by the 
affinity of Sounds ; that by remembring the laſt Words 
in one Line, we often call to mind both the Verſes, 
Then in the quickneſs of Repartzes (which in Diſcour- 
ſive Scenes fall very often) it has ſo particular a Grace; 
and is ſo aptly ſuited to them, that the ſudden ſmart- 
neſs of -the Anſwer, and the {weetneſs of the Rhyme, 
ſet off the Peauty of each other, But that benefic 

which 
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which I conſider molt in it, ſays Dryden, becauſe I have 
not ſeldom found ir, is, that it bounds and circuim- 
7 ſcribes the Fancy. For unagination in a Peet is a Fa- 
| culty fo wild and lawleſs, that, like an high-ranging 
5 Spaniel, it muſt have Clogs tied to it, leſt it oui-run 
4 the Fudzment, The great caiinels of Blank Yerſe, ren- 
E ders the Poet too luxuriant ; he 1s tempted to ſay-many 
: things which might better be omitted, or at leaſt thur 
: up in fewer Words But when the difficulty of Artful 
£ Rhyming is interposd, where the Poet commonly con- 
fines his Senſe to his Couplet, and mult contrive that 
Senſe into ſuch Words, that the Rhyme ſhall naturally 
follow them, not they the Rhyme ; the Faxcy then pives 
leifure to the Judgment to come in; which ſeeing fo 
heavy a Tax impos'd, is ready to cut off all unneceſſary 
| Expences. This laſt Conſideration has already anſwer'd 
an Objection which ſome have made; that Rhyme is 
only an Embroidery of Senſe, to make that which is 
ordinary in it ſelf, pats for Excellent, with leſs Exami- 
nation. But certainly, that which moſt rcgulates the 
Fancy, and gives the Fudgment 1ts buſieſt Employment, 
is like to bring forth the richeſt and cleareſt Thoughts. 
The Poet examines that moſt which he produceth with 
the greateſt leiſure, and which he knows muſt paſs 
the ſevere Teſt of the Audience, becauſe they are 
apteſt to have it ever in their Memory : As the Sto- 
mach makes the beſt ConcoQion, when it ſtrictly em- 
braces the Nouriſhment, and takes account of every lit- 
tle particle as it paſſes through. Dzyd, Dedic. 7o che 
Earl of Orrery, before the Rival Ladies. 
| Shikeſpear (who with ſome Errors not to be avoided 
in that Age, had, undoubtedly, a larger Soul of Poefre 
than ever any of our Nation) was the firſt, who, to. 
ſhun the pains of continual Rhymirg, invented that kind 
| | ; of 
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of Writing, which we call Blazk Yerſe, but the French 
more properly, Proſe Meſare: ; into which the Engliſh 
Tongue 1o naturally ſlides, that in. Writing Proſe *tis 
hardly to be avoided. And therefore, I admire, fays 
Dryden, that ſome Men ſhould perpetually ſtumble in 
a way fo caſte. D2pd. 724. 

Whether FHeroick Verſe ought to be admitted into 
ſerious Plays, 'is not now to be diſputed : *Tis already 
in poſſeſſion of the Stage: And I dare confidently affirm, 
ſays Drydey, that very few 7ragedies, in this Age, ſhall 
be receivd without it. All the Arguments which are 
form'd againſt it, can amount to no more than this, 
that it is not ſo near Converſation as Proſe; and there- 
fore not ſo natural. But it is very clear (fays Dryden) 
to all who underſtand Poetry, that ſerious Plays ovght 
not to imitate Converſation too nearly. If nothing 
were to be raisd above that level, the foundation of 
Poetry would be deſtroy'd. And, if you once admit 
of a Latitude, that Thoughts may be exalted, and that 
Images and Actions may be rais'd above the Life, and 
_ deferib'd in Meaſure without Rhyme, that Jeads you (ſays 
Dryden) inſenſibly from your own Principles to mine: 
You are already fo far onward of your way, that you 
have forſaken the Imitation of ordinary Converſe. You 
are gone beyond it ; and, to continue where you are, 
is to lodge in the open field, betwixt two Inns. You 
have loſt that which you call Natural, and have not 
acquir'd the laſt perfeftion of Art. But it was only 
Cuſtome which cozen'd us ſo long : We thought, be- 
cauſe Shakeſpear and Fletcher went no farther, that zhere 
the Pillars of Poetry were to be erected, That, becauſe 
they excellently deſcrib'd Paſſion without Rhyme, there» 
fore Rhyme was not capable of deſcribing it. But time 


has now convince'd moſt Men of that Error. *Tis indeed 
. ſo 
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ſo difficult to write Yerſe, that the Adverſaries of it 
have a good Plea againſt many who undertake that 
Task, without being form'd by Art or Nature for it. 
Yet, even they (ſays Dryden) who have written worſt 
in it, would have written worſe without it, They have 
couzend many with their Sound, who never took the 
pains to examine their Senſe, :-fine, they have ſuc- 
ceeded : Though 'cis true, they have more dithcnour'd 
Rhyme by their good ſucceſs, than they could have done 
by their ill, But I am willing, fays Dryden, to let fall 
this Argument: 'Tis free for every Man to write, or 
not to write, in Yerſe, as he judges it to be, or not to 
be his Talent; or as he imagines the Audience will re- 
ceive it, D2pd. Eſay of Heroick Playsz Zefore Almanzor 
and Almahide. 
Mr. Milton labour'd all he could, to free us from 
the troubleſome Bondage of Rhyming, as he calls it; and 

by his Incomparable Poems of Paradiſe Loſt and Pa- 
radiſe Regain'd, has given us a moſt perfe&t Example of 
Blank Yerſe, | 


How the Noble, and Ingenious Lord Roſcommoy, 
ſtood affeted to Rhyme, appears by theſe following 
Lines . | 


Of many faults Rhyme is (perhaps) the Cauſe, 
Too ftrift to Rhyme we ſlight more uſeful Laws. 
For That, i» Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by Barbarian Deluges 0 reflowy, 
Subdu'd, undone, They did at laſt Obey, 
And change their owa for their Invaders way. 
1 grant that from ſome Moſlie, Idol Oak 
14 Double Rhymes or Thor and Woden ſpoke ; 
p PIN 
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And by Succeſſion of hinleatiied Times, | 
As Bards began, fo Munks rung on tht Chimes. 
But now that Phebus and the Sacted Nine, 
With all theit Bedhns oh our bleſt Iſlands ſhine, 
Why ſhould not We their Ancient Rites r2/tore, 
And be, what Rome 6y Athens were before ? 

Koſcom, E/ay on Tranflated Verfe. 
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Concerning Trantlations. 


R. James Eowel remarks, That every Mans Ge- 
nins is not cut ont for a 7rax/lator, there being a 
kind of ſervility therein; For (fays-he) it muſt needs 
be ſomewhat tedious to one that hath any Free-born 
Thoughts within him, and genuine Conceptions of his 
own, to enchain himſelf to a Yerha/ Servitude, and the 
ſenſe of another. . Moreover, Tranſlations are but as 
turn-coated Things at beſt; fays Zowe/, efpecially a- 
mong Languazes that have advantages one of another, 
as the /ralzan hath of the Erg/i/h, which may be ſaid 
to differ exe from the other as S7/k goes from Cle2h, 
the common wear of both Countries where they are 
ſpoken : And as Cloth is the more ſubſtantial, ſo the 
Engliſh Toxgue by reaſon 'tis ſo knotted with Conſonants, 
is the ſtronger, and the more ſihewy of the two; Bur 
Silk is more ſmooth and ſlik, and fo is the 7raliay 
Tongue compar'd to the Engii/hs, Or elſe, ſays Howel, 
Travſlations are like the wrong fide of a 7Tarky Carpet, 
which uſes to be full of Thrums and Knots, _— 
thing 
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thing ſo even as the right ſide. Or, to conclude, 7ran- 
flations are like Wines taken off the Lees, and pour'd 
into other Veſſels, that muſt needs loſe ſomewhat of 
their firſt ſtrength and brisknefs, which in the pouring, 
or paſſage rather evaporates into air. fl 

Moreover touching 7rar/{ations, fays Howel, it is to 
be obſerv'd, That every Language hath certain /dſzomes, 
Proverbs and peculiar Expreſſions of 7s own; which are 
not rendible in any other but Paraphraſtically ; there- 
fore he overadts the Office of an Zxterpreter, who doth 
enſlave himſelf too ſtritly to Words or Phraſes; I 
have heard (fays Howe!) of an Exceſs among Limners, 
call'd zoo much to the Life, which happens when one 
aims at /ikeneſs more than 5#il/; So in Verſion of Lan- 
guages one may be fo over punctual in Words, that he 
may mar the matter ; The greateſt fidelity that can be 
expected in a 7ranſlator, is to keep {till a foot, and 
cntire, the true genuine Senſe of the 4urhor, with the 
main Deſign he drives at. Yowet's Fam. Lett. Yo!. ;. 


Lett. 21. 
Dr. Burner, the preſent Biſhop of Sa/is4ury, obſerves, 


That there is no way of Writing fo proper, for the 
refining and poliſhing a Language, as the Travſlating of 
Books into it, it he. that undertakes it, has a compe- 
tent Skill of the ove Tongue, and is a Maſter of the 0- 
ther. When a Man writes his own Thoughts, the heat 
of his Fancy, and the quickneſs of his Mind, carry him 
ſo much after the Notions themſelves, that foi the 
moſt part he is too warm to judge of t!te aptneſs of 
Words, and the juſtneſs of Figures ; ſo that he either 
negle&s theſe too much, or over-dots them : But when 
a Man Tray/iates, he has none of thefe Heats abour 
him: And therefore the French took no ill Method, 
when they intended to reform and beautifiz their Lan- 
P 2 guage, 
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guage, in ſetting their beſt Writers on Work to Trax- 
[late the Greek and Latin Authors into it. There is ſo 
little praiſe got by Tranſlations, that a Man cannot be 
engaged to it out of Vanity, for it has paſt for a ſign 
of a flow Mind, that can amuſe ir ſelf with-ſo mean 
an Entertainment, but we begin to grow wiſer, ſays 
Burnet, and tho” ordinary Tranſlators rauſt ſucceed ill 
ia the eſteem of the World,« yet ſome have appear'd of 
fate that will, I hope, bring that way of Writing in 
Credit. Butnet's Pref. to his Trantlat. of Sir Tho. 
More's Utopaa. ut 


'Tis true, Compoſing is the Nobler Parg, 

But good Tranſlation is no eafte Art - 

For tho' Materials have long fince been found, 

Tet both your fancy, and your Hands are bound; 

And by Improving what was writ Before ; 

Iavention /abowrs leſs, but Judgment, more. 
Roſcom's Z/ay 9» Tranſlated Verſe. 


Dryden tells us, That a Tranſlator is to make his Au- 
thor appear as charming as poſhbly he can, provided he 
maintains his Charatter, and makes him not unlike 
himſelf. 7ranſlation, ſays Dryden, is a kind of Draw- 
ing after the Life; where every one will acknowledge 
there is a double ſort of Likeneſs, a good one and a 
bad. 'Tis oze thing to draw the Oat-lines true, the 
Features like, the Proportions exact, the Colouring it 
ſelf perhaps tolerable; and axother thing to make all 
theſe graceful, by the poſture, the ſhadowings, and 
chicfly by the Spirit which animates the whole. I can- 
not, ſays Dryden, without ſome indignation, look on 
an ill Copy of an Excellent Original. Much leſs can I 

behold 
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behold with patience Y7rg:/, Homer, and ſome others, 
whoſe Beauties (ſays Dryden) I have been endeavour- 
ing all my Lite to imitate, fo abusd, as I may ſay to 
their faces by a botching Interpreter. What Engliſh 
Readers unacquainted with Greet or Latin will belteve- 
Me or any other Man, when we commend thoſe Au- 
thors, and confe's we derive all that is pardooable in vs 
from their Fountains, if they take thoſe to be the 
ſame Poezs, whom our Oglety's have Tranſlated? But I 
dare ature them, ſays Dryden, that a good Poet is no 
more like himſelf, in a dull 7raf{ation, than his Car- 
cals would be to {is living Body, There are many who 
underſtand Greet and Latin, and yet are ignorant of 
their Mother Tongue. The proprieties and delicacies 
of the Engliſh are known to few; 'tis impoſſible even 
for a good Wit, to underſtand and practice them with- 
out the nelp of a liberal Education, long Reading, and 
digeſting of thoſe tew good Authors we have atnongſt 
us, the Knowledge of Men and Manners, the freedom 
of Habitudes, and Converſatioa with the beſt Compa- 
ny of both Sexes; and in ſhort, without wearing off 
the ruſt which he contracted, while he was laying in 
a Stock of Learning. Thus difficult it is to underſtand 
rhe purity of Eng/z/h, and critically to difcern not only 
good Writers from bad, and a proper ſtile from a Cor- 
rupt, but alſo to diſtinguiſh thar which is pure in a 
good Author, from that which is Vicious and Corrupt 
in him. And for want of all theſe Requiſites, or the 
oreateſt part of them, moſt of our Ingenious young 
Men, ſays Dryden, take ſome cry'd up £»g/ifh Poer 
for their Model, adore him, and imitate him as they 
think, without knowing wherein he is defeCtive, where 


he is Boyiſh and trifling, wherein either his Thoughts 
are 
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are improper. to his Subje&t, or his Expreſſions unwor- 
thy- of his Thoughts, or the Turn of both is unhar- 
' monious. Thus it appears neceſſary, that a Man ſhou'd 
be a nice Critick in his Mother Tongue, - | :fore he 
attempts to 7ran//ate a foreign Language. Neither is it 
ſufficient that he be able to judge of Words and Stile; 
| but he muſt be a Maſter of them too: He muſt per. 
fetly underſtand his Authors Tongue, and abſolutely 
command his own :. S9 that to be a thorow 7ra»/\aror, 
he muſt be a thorow Poez7, Neither 15 ir enough to give 
his Authors Senſe, in good Eygliſh, in Poecical Expre- 
ſions, and in Muſical Numbers: For, tho” all theſe are 
exceeding difficulr to perform, there yet remains an 
harder Task; and 'tis a ſecret of which few 7Traxſlators 
have ſufficiently thought. I have already hinted a 
Word or two concerning it ; that 15, the maintaining 
the Charatter of an Author, which diſtinguiſhes him 
from all others, and makes him appear that Individual 
Poet whom you wou'd Interprer. For example, not 
only the Thoughts, but the Style and Verſification of 
Virgil and Ovid, are very difterent: Yet I ſce, fays 
Dryden, even in our beſt Poers, who have Zranſlated 
ſome parts of them, that they have confounded their 

ſeveral Talents; and by endeavouring only at the. 
ſweetneſs and harmony of Numbers, have made them 
both ſo much alike, that if I did not know the 0y;. 
ginals, 1 ſhoud never be able to judge by the Copies, 
which was Yirgil, and which was Ovid. It was ob. 
jected againſt a late noble Painter, that he drew many 
Graceful Pictures, but few of them were like, And 
this happen'd to him, becauſe he always ſtudjed him- 
' ſelf more than thoſe who ſate to him. In ſuch 7rayx- 
ſlators, fays Dryden, I can eafily diſtinguiſh the hand 
which 
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which perform'd the Work, but I cannot diſtinguiſh 
their Poet from another, Suppoſe two Authors are e- 
qually ſweet, yet there is a great diſtinion to be made 
in Sweetneſs, as in that of Sugar," and that of Z7oney, 
P2yd. Pref. to the 29d, Part of Poetic, Milcell. 

A Travſlator ſhould not go ſo cioſe, as to tread on 
the heels of his Author, and ſo hurt him by his too 
near approach, A noble Auther woud not be perſu'd 
too cloſe by a Tranſlator, We loſe his Spirir, when 
we think to take his Body. The grefſer Part remains 
with us, but the Sou! is flown away, in ſome Noble 
Expreſſion or ſome delicate turn of Words, or Thought. 
D2yd, Dcdic. before the Tranſlat. of Juvenal, pag. 52. 
dir John Denham lays, There are fo few Tranſlations 
which deſerve praiſe, that he ſcarce ever ſaw any which 
deſerv'd pardon ; thoſe who travel in that kind, being 
for the moſt part ſo unhappy, as to rob others, with- 


out enriching themſelves, pulling down the fame of 


goed Authors, without raiſing their own: Neither 
hath any Author been more hardly dealt withal, than 


Virgil; and the reaſon is Evident; for, what is more 


excellent, is moſt inimitable, and if even the Wor/f 
Authors are yet made worſe by their Tranſlators, 
how impoſſible is it, not to do great injury to the 
Beſt ? 

[ conceive it, ſays Denham, a vulgar Error in 7rax- 
[lating Poets, eo affet being Fidus Tnterpres ; let that 
care be with them who deal in Matters of Fad, or 
Matters of Faith : But whoſoever aims at it in Poe- 
try, as he attempts what is not requird, fo he ſhall 
never perform what he attempts ; for it is not his 
' buſineſs alone to 7ranſlate Language into Language, but 


Poefre into Poefie; and Poefie 1s of fo ſubtile a Spirir, 


that 
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that in pouring out of one Language into another, it 
will all evaporate; and if a new Spirit be not added 
in the transfuſion, there will remain nothing but a 
Caput Mortuum, there being certain Graces and Hap- 
pineſſes peculiar to every Language, Which gives Life 
and Energy to the Words, And whoſoever offers at 
Verbal Tranſlations, ſhajl have the Misfortune of that 
young Traveller, who loſt his own Langaage abroad, 
and brought home no other inſtead of jt; For the 
Grace of the Latin will be loſt by being turned into 
Engliſh Words; and the Grace of the Eng/:/b, by being 
turn'd into the Latin Phraſe. And as Speech is the Ap- 
parel of our Thoughts, ſo are there certain Garbes and 
Modes of Speaking, which vary with the Times ; the 
faſhion of our C/oaths being not more ſubjet to ahlte- 
ration, than that of our Speech; And this I think 7acz- 
tus means, by that which he calls, Sermonem temporis 
iftius auribas accommodatam; the delight of Change being 
as due to the curioſity of the Ear, as of the Eye. Dent 
yamy's Pref. to 7he Deſtruttion of Troy. : 
Dr. Sprat the preſent Biſhop of Rocheſter, tells us, 
That this way of leaving Yerbal Tranſlations, and chiefly 
regarding the Fey/e and Genzus of the Author, was ſcarce 
| heard of in Erg/and betore this preſent Age. Ze ſays, 
chat if Mr. Cow/ey was not the abſolute Inventor of it; 
yet he is ſure, he did conceive it, and diſcourſe of it, 
and pratice it as*ſoon as any Man. Dprat's Accounr 
of the Life of Mr. Abraham Cowley. 


C: oncerning 
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Concerning Criticks and Criticiſms. 


Imer tells us, That as the Ar:i/# would not take 

pains to poliſh a Diamond, if none beſides himſelf 
were quick-ſighted enough to diſcern the flaw; ſo Poets 
would grow negligent, if the Criticks had not a ſtrict 
eye over their Miſcarriages. Yet (ſays Rimer) it often If 


happens, that this eye is ſo diſtorted by exvy or 2// c 
nature, that it ſees nothing aright. Some Crir7zc4s are p 
like Waſps, that rather annoy the Bees, than terrifie W. 
the Drones, ED © 7 
For this ſort of Learning, our Neighbour Nations "Is 
have got far the ſtart of us; in the laſt Century, 7taly "73 
' ſwarm'd with Crizicks, where, amongſt many of leſs 01 
note, Caſte/vetro oppoſed all Comers ; and the famons ffs 
Academy La Cruſca was always impeaching ſome or 11 
other of the beſt Authors. Spazn, in thoſe days, bred 1376 
great Wits, but I think (fays Rimer,) was never fo 4 


crowded, that they needed to fall out, and quarrel a- wy 


mongſt themſelves. But from /raly, France took the "18 
Cudgels; and tho' ſome light ſtrokes palled in the days "MI 
of Marot, Baif, &c, yet they fell not to it in a A 
nor was any noble Conteſt amongſt them, till the ' 
Royal Academy was founded, and Cardinal Rrichelieu VI] 
encourag'd and rallied all the ſcatter d Wits unger his W: 
Banner. Then Malherb reform'd their ancient licentious W: + 
Poetry; and Corneille's Cid raisd many Factions a- n | 
mongſt them. At this time with us many great Wits Þ 
flouriſh'd, but Bex Foh»/on, TI think, ſays Rimer, had "| 
all the Crtical Learning to himſelf ; and till of late = 


Years England was as free from Criticks, as it is now 
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ſrom Wolves, that a hirmleſs well-meaning Book might 
paſs without any danger. But now this priviledge, 
whatever extraordinary Talent it| requires, 1s uſurped 
by th:- moſt ignorant: And they who are leaſt ac- 
quain:cd with the Gime, are apteſt ro bark at every 
thing that comes in their way. UBftmer's Pref. zo 
Rapin's Refiex. on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poetie. 

The Anonymons Tranſlator of St. Euvremont's mixt 


Eſliys, in bis Preface, ſpeaking of Epick Poems, ob- 


ſ-rves, That the |Datch and Germans (as tho' frozen up) 
have produced little in this kind ; yet (ſys he) we muſt 


\ confels that Grotius, Heinfius, Scaliger, and Yoſſius were 


Learned Criticks, Some of the Engliſh have indeed 
rais'd thtir Pcns, and ſoard as high as any of the 7ra- 
lians, or French; yet Criticiſm came but very lately 
in faſhion amongſt us, without doubt Ben, Fohn/or had 
a large ſtock of Critical Learning ; Spencer had ſtudied 
Elomer, and Virgil, and 7aſſo, yet he was miſ-led, and 
debauch'd by Arioſfto, as Mr. Rimer judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves; Davenant gives ſome troaks of great Learning 
and Judgment, yet he is for unbeaten Tracks, new 
Ways, and undiſcover'd Seas; Cowley was a great Ma» 


ter of the Ancients, and had the true Genzus and Cha. 


racter of a Poer; yet this nicety and boldneſs of Cr:- 
ticiſm was a ſtranger all this time to our Climate; Mr. 
Rimer, and Mr. Dryden have begun to launch out into 
it, and indeed they have been very fortunate Adven- 
turers. The Earls of Roſcommon and Mulgrave, and Mr. 
Waller have given ſome fine touches; Mr. Drydex's 
Criticks are generally quaint and ſolid, his Prefaces 
(ſays this Zranfſator) do 8s often corre& and improve 
my Judgment, as his Yerſes do charm my Fancy ; he 
is every where Sweet, Elegant, and Sublime ; the Poez 


and Critick were ſeldom both ſo Conſpicuous and 
Illuftrious 


Tliuſtrious in one Man as in 47m, except Rapin. Mr, 
Rimer in is incomparable Preface'to Rapin, and in his 
Rejlexions upon ſome late Trazedies, hath given ſufficient 
Proofs, that he hath ſtudied and underitands A4ri/#27/2 
and Forace, Homer and Yirgil, belides the Wits of el! 
Countries anJ Ages; ſo that we may juſtly number 7 
in the firſt Rank of Critics, as having a molt accoin« 
pliſh'd /Jea of Poetry, and the Stage. 

Dryden remarks, That we are fallen into an Age ct 
Iiliterare, Cenforious, and Detracting People, who thus 
qualified ſet up for Cr:ticts. 

[a the firſt place, ſays Dryden, I muſt take leave to 
tell them, that they wholly miſtake the nature of Cr7- 
ticiſm, who think its buſineſs 1s principally to find taulr, 
Criticiſm, as 'twas firſt inſtituted by Ariftotle, was 
meant a Standard of judging well. The chicſeſt part 
of which, is, to obſerve thoſe Excellencies, which thould 
delight a Reaſonable Reader, If the Deſign, the Con- 
duct, the Thoughts, and the Expreſſions of a Poem, 
be generally ſuch as proceed from a true Genius of Poe- 
try; the Critick ought to pals his Judgment in tavour 
of the Author. *'Tis malicious and unmanly to fnarle 
at the little lapſes of a Pcn, from which Yirgi/ himſelf 
ſtands not exempted. MHorace acknowledges that honeſt 
Homer - nods ſometimes: He is not equally awake in 
every Line: But he leaves it alſo as a ſtanding Meaſure 


for our Judgments, 


Non, abi plura nitent in Carmine, paucis 


Offendi Maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit Natura, 


And Longinus, who was undoubtedly, alter Ariſtotle, 


the greateſt Critick among the Greeks, in his twenty. 


+ ſeventh 
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ſeventh Chapter mes v5, has (ſays Dryden) judiciouſly 
preferr'd the Sublime Genius that ſometimes errs, to the 
midling or indifferent one which makes few faults, but 
+77 kg or never riſes to an Excelience. He compares the 
fr? to a Man of large Poſſeſſions, who has not leiſure 
to conſider of every flight Expence, will not debafe 
himſelt to the management of every Trifle : Particular 
Sums are not laid out, or ſpard tp the greateſt advan- 
tage in his Oeconomy : But” are ſometimes ſufter'd to 
run to walte, gia he is only careful of - the Main. 
On the other fie, he likens the Mediocrity of Wir, to 
one of a mean "3= 6H who manages his Store with cx- 
tream frugality, - or rather parſimony: But who with 
fear of running into profuſeneſs, never arrives to the 
Magnificence of Living. This kind of Genius, ſays Dry- 
den, writes indeed corretly. A wary Man he is in 
Grammar ; very nice as to So/zciſm or Barbariſm, judges 
to a hair of little deeencies,, knows better than any 
Man, what is not to be written; and never hazards 
himſelf fo far as to fall: But plods on deliberately ; and 
as a grave Man ought, is ſure to put his Staff before 
him; in thort, he fets his heart upon it; and with 
wonderful care makes his Buſineſs ſure : That i is, in plain 
Engliſh, neither to be blam'd, nor praisd. [ could, ſays 
Longinas, find out ſome Blemiſhes in Zomer : And am 
perhaps, as naturally inclind to be diſguſted at a fault 
as another Man: But, after all, to ſpeak impartially, 
his failings .are ſuch, as are only Marks of Humane 
Frailty : They are little Miſta kes, or rather Negligen- 
cies, which have eſcap'd his Pen in the fervour of his 
Writing ; the Sublimity of his Spirit carries it with me 
againſt his Careleſineſls: And tho* Apolloniuss Argo- 
nzutes, and Theocritus's Eidullia, are more free from 


Errors, there is not any Man of fo falſe a Judgment, 
who 
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who would chuſe rather to have been Apoonius or Theo- 
critus, than Homer, D2yd, 4poiogy for Heroick Poetry; 
before The State of Innocence. 

[|] Writers, ſays Oryden, are uſually the ſharpeſt Cex- 
ſors : For they (2s the belt Poer, and the beſt Patron 
faid,) when in the full perfeCtion of decay, turn YVize- 
gar, and come again in Play, Thus the Corruption of 
a Poet, 1s the Generation of a Critick: I mean, fays 
Dryden, of a Critics in the general acceptation of this 
Age: For formerly they were quite another Speczes of 
Men. They were D:fendors of Poets, and Commenta- 
tors on their Works : To 1lluſtrate obſcure Beauties ; to 
place /ome paſſages in a better Light, to redeem Orhers 
from Malicious Interpretations: - To help out an Au» 
thor's Modeity, who is not oftentatious of his Wir; 
and in ſhort, to ſhield him from the ill Nature of thoſe 
Fellows, who were Zhen call'd Zoili, and Momi, and 
now take upon themſelves the Venerable Name of Cex- 
ſors. But neither Zoz/us, nor he who endeavour'd to 
defame Yirgil, were ever Adopted into the Name of 
Criticks by the Ancients: What 7therzr Reputation was 
they, We know ; an their Succeſſors in this Age deſerve 
no better. Are our Auxiliary Forces, ſays Dryden, 
turn'd our Enemies? Are they, who, at beſt, are but 
Wits of the Second Order, and whoſe only Credit a- 
mong(t Rexders, is what they obtain'd by being ſub- 
ſervient to the Fame of Writers; are theſe become Re-. 
bels of Slaves, and Ulurpers of Subjects ; Or, to ſpeak in 
the moſt Honourable Terms of them, are they (fays. 
Dryden) from our S:zconds, become Principals agaiaſt 
us 2 Does the [oy undermine the Oat, which ſupports 
its weakneſs > What labour wou'd it coſt them to pur 
in a better Line, than the Worſt of thoſe, which they 
expunge in a True Poet 2 Petronius, the greateſt Wit 

| perhaps 
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pcrhaps of all the Romans, yet when his Envy prevail'd 
upon his Judgment, to fall on Lecay, he fel] himſelf 
in his Attempt: Ze periorm'd worſe in his Eſſay of 
the C:zvil War, than the Author of the Pharſalia: And 
avoiding his Errors, has made greater of his own. 
Fulius Scaliger, woud needs. titrn down Fomer, ard 
/.bdicate him, after the potlcfiion of Three Thouſand 
Years; Has he ſucc:eded in his Attempt - -He has in- 
deed ſhown us ſome of thoſe Imperietions in him, 
which are incident to Humane Kind : But who had nor 
rather be that Zomer than this Scaliger? You ſee the 
fame Hypercritick, when he endeavours to mend the 
beginning of Cl:udian, (a tauity Poer, and living in a 
Barbarous Age;) yet how ſhort he comes of him, and 
ſubſtitutes tuch Verſes of his own, as deſerve the Fe- 
rals, What a Cen(ure has he made of Lucan, that he 
rather ſeerts to Bark, than Sing? Wou'd any but a 
Dog, have made fo iſnarling a Compariſon 2 One wou'd 
have thought, he had Learn'd Latin, as late as they 
tell us he did Greek: Yet he came off, with a pace 
tut, by your good leave, Lucan; he call'd him nor by 
thole outrageous Names, of Foo/, Booby, and Block- 
head: He had ſomewhat more of good Manners, than 
his Sacceſſors, as he had much more Knowledge. Dzpd, 
Dedic. to the Lord Radclifle, before The Examen Poeti- 


CUM, 


They who write ill, and they who nere durſt write, 
Turn Criticks, out of meer Revenge and Spight - 

A Play-Houſe gives em Fame; and up there ſtarts, 
From a mean Fifth rate Wit, a Man of Parts. 

Our Author fears thoſe Criticks as his Fate : 


And thoſe he fears, by conſequence, muſt Hate. 


/ 
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For they the Traffick of all Wit, invade ; 
As Scriv'ners draw away the Bankers Trade. 

D2yd, Prol, co the 2. Part of the Congue/? of 


Granada. 


Each puny Cenſor, who his skill to boaſt, 

Is cheaply Witty on the Poet's Ceſt. 

No Criticks Yerdidt, ſhould, of right, ſtand good, 
They are excepted all as Mcn of Blood : 

And the ſame Law ſhall ſhield them from their Fury, 
Which has excluded Butchers from a Jury. 

Tou'd all be Wits | 
But Writing s tedious, and that way may fail ; 

The mojt Compendious Method is to rail. | 
| D2pd. Prol. to Secret Love : Or, The Maiden 


(Jueen. 


Half-Wits are Fleas; ſo little and ſo light ; 
We ſcarce cou d know they live, but that they bite. 
D2pd, Prol. to Al! for Love. 
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Concerning Opera's. 


A N Opera is a Poetical Tale, or Fiftion, repreſented 
by Yeocal and Inſtrumental Muſick, adorn'd with 
Scenes, Machines, and Dancing. The ſuppos'd Perſons 
of this Muſical Drama, are generally ſupernatural, as 
Goels, and Goddeſſes, 2nd Heroes, which at leaſt are de- 
ſcended from them, and are in due time, to be a- 
dopted into their Number. The Subjett therefore be. 
ing extended beyond the Limits of ZFZumane Nature, 
admits of that fort of Marvellous and Surprizing 
Condut, which is rejefted in other Plzys. Humane 
Impollibilities are to be receivd, as they ' are in 
Faith ; becauſe where Gods are introducd, a Supreme 
Power is to be underſtood, and Second Cauſes are out 
of doors: Yet Propriety 1s to be obſerv'd even here. 
The Gods are all to manage their peculiar Provinces ; 
and what was attributed by the ZZearthens to one Power, 
ought not to be performd by ary other. Phebus 
mult foretel, Mercury muſt charm with his Caduceus, 
and Juno muſt reconcile the Quarrels of the Marrzage- 
Bed. To conclude, They muſt all a& according to 
their diſtin and peculiar Characters. If the Per- 
ſons repreſented were to ſpeak upon the. Stage, it 
wou'd follow of neceſſity, That the Expreſſions ſhould 
be Lofry, Figurative, and Majeſtical: But the Nature 
of an Opera denies the frequent uſe of thoſe Poetical 
Ornaments: For Yoca! Muſick, tho it often admits 


a loſtineſs of Sound; yet always exaQats an harmo- 
nous 
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nious Sweetneſs : Or, to diſtinguiſh yet more juſtly, 
The Recitative Part of the Opera requires a more 
Maſculine Beauty of Expreſſion and Sound : The 0O- 
ther, which ( for want of a proper Enz/i/h word ) I 
muſt call 7he Songiſh Part, muſt abound in the ſoft- 
neſs and variety of Numbers ; its principal Intention, 
being to pleaſe the Hearing, rather than to gratifie 


the Underſtanding. 
It appears indeed prepoſterous at firſt Sight, That 


Rhime, on any Conſideration, ſhould take place of 
Reaſon, Bur, in order to reſolve the Probleme, this 
fundamental Propoſition muſt be ſetled, That. the firſt 
Inventors of any Art or Science, provided they have 
brought it to perfe&ion, are, in reaſon, to give Laws 
to it; and according: to their Model, all after-Un. 
dertakers are to build. Thus in Epick Poetry, no Man 
ought to diſpute the Authority of Zomer, who gave 
the firſt Being to that Maſter-piece of Art, and en- 
dued it with that Form of Perfe&tion in all its Parts, 
that nothing was wanting to its Excellency. Yirgs/ 
therefore, and thoſe very tew who have ſucceeded him, 
endeavour'd not to introduce or innovate any thing 
in: a Deſign already perfeted, but imitated the Plax 
of the Inventor; and are only ſo far true Heroick 
Poets, as they have built on the Foundations of /7o- 
mer, Thus Pindar, the Author of thoſe Odes, (which 
are ſo admirably reſtord by Mr. Cowley in our Lan- 
guage,) ought for ever to be the Standard of them ; 
and we are bound according to the pratice of Z7o- 


race and | Mr. Cowley, to Copy him. Now, to apply 


this Axiom to our pteſent purpoſe, whoſoever under- 


takes the Writing of an Opera, (which is a Modern 
R Invention, 


_——T 
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Invention, though built, indeed, on the Foundations 
of Fthnick Worlhip,) is oblig'd to imitate the Deſign 
of the /talians, who have not only invented, but 
brought to perfeQion, this ſort of Dramatick Mu- 
ſical Entertainment. I have not been able, fays Dry- 
den, by any ſearch, to get any Light either of the 
time, when it began, or of the firſt Author : But 1 
have-probable Reaſons, which induce me to beheve 
that ſome 7taliavs, having curiouſly obſerv'd the Gal. 
{lantries of the Spaniſh Moors at their Zambra's, Of 
Royal Feaſts, where Mufick, Songs, and Dancing Wete 
in perfection ; together with their Machines, Which 
are uſual at their Sortiza's, or running at the Ring, 
and other Solemnities, may pollibly have refin'd up- 
on thoſe Moreſque Divertiſements, - and produc'd this 
delightful Entertainment, by leaving out the Watrlike 
Part of the Carou/e/s, and forming a Poetical Deſign 
for the uſe of the Machines, the Songs, and Daxces. 
But however it began, (for this is only ConjeQural) 
we know, ſays Dryden, that for ſome Centuries, the 
Knowledge of Mufick has flourithd principally in 7. 
zaly, the Mother of Learning and of Arts ; that Poe. 
try and Painting have been there reſtor'd, and ſo cul- 
tivated by 7tralian Maſters, that all Europe has been 
enrich'd out of their Treaſury; and the other Parts 
of it, in relation to thoſe delightful Arts, are Qtill as 
much Provincial to /raly, as- rhey were in the time 
of the Rowan Empire. Their firſt Opera's ſeem to 
have been intended for the Celebration of the Mar. 
riages of their Princes, or for the Magnificence of 
ſome general time of Joy. Accordingly the Expences 
of them were from the Purſe of the Sovereign, or of 


the 
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the Republick, as they are ſtill praQtisd at Yenice, 
Rome, and other Places at their Carnivals. Savoy and 
Florence have often usd them in their Courts, at 
the Weddings: of their Dukes : And at Turin particu- 
larly, was perform'd the Paſtor Fido, written by the 
famous Gearinz, which is a Paſtoral Opera made to 
Solemnize the Marriage of a Duke of Savoy. The 
Prologue of it has given the Deſign to all the French ; 
which is a Complement to the Sovereign Power by ſome 
God or Goddeſſes; fo that it looks no leſs, than a 
kind of Embaſie from Feaven ta Earth, 1I ſaid in 
the Beginning of .this Diſcourſe, fays Dryden, that 
the Perſons repreſented in Opera's, are generally Gods, 
Goddeſſes, and Heroes deſcended from them, who 
are ſuppos'd to be their peculiar Care ; which hin- 
ders not, but that meaner Perſons may ſometimes 
gracefully be introduc'd, eſpecially if they have re- 
lation to thoſe firſt Times, which Poezs call the Gol- 
den Age : Wherein by reaſon of their Innocence, thoſe 
happy Mortals were ſupposd to have had a more 
familiar Intercourſe with Speriour Beings, and there- 
fore Shepherds might reaſonably be admitted, as of 
all Callings, the moſt innocent, the moſt happy, and 
who, by reaſon of the ſpare Time they had, in their 
almoſt idle Employment, had moſt leifure to make 
Verſes, and to be in Love; without ſomewhat of which 
Paſſion, no Opera can poſſibly ſublilt.—— 

Thought and Elevation of Fancy, ſays Dryden, are 
not of the nature of this fort of Writing : The ne- _ 
ceſſity of double Rhimes, and ordering of the Words 
and Numbers for the ſweetneſs of the Yoice, are the 
main. Hinges on which an Opera muſt move, D2yd, 
Pref. to Albion and Albanius. 
| _ Dryden, 
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Dryden, in the Poſt-ſcripf to the aforeſaid Pre- 
face, ſays, That. poſſibly the /talzays went not fo 
far as Spain, for the Invention of their Opera's. 
They might have it in their own Country ; and that 
by gathering up the Shipwrecks of the Athenian and 
Roman Theaters; which we know were adornd with 
Scents, Muſick, Dances, and Machines, eſpecially the 
Grectan, 

The Author of The Gexztleman's Fournal informs us, 
That other Nations beſtow the Name of Opera on- 
ly on ſuch P/ays whereof every Word is Sung. But 
experience (ſays he) has taught us, That our Eng- 
liſh Genizs will not reliſh that perpernal Singing. 
He tells us, he dares not accuſe the Largaage for 
being over-charg'd with Conſonants, which may take 
off the beauties of the Recrtative Part, though in ſe- 
veral other Countries he has ſeen their Opera's ſtill 
crowded every time, tho /ong, and almoſt all Recz- 
tative, It is true, that their '7rio's, Chorus's, lively 
Songs and Recits with Accompaniments of Inſtruments, 
Symphonies, Machines, and Excellent Dances make the 
reſt be born with, and the oze ſets off the other - 
But our £E»gliſþ Gentlemen, when their Far is fatis- 
fy'd, are deſirous to have their Mind pleas'd, and 
Mufick and: Dancing induſtriouſſy intermix'd with Co- 
medy or Tragedy: I have often obſerv'd, fays this 
Author, That the Audience 1s no leſs attentive to 
ſome extraordinary Scenes of Paſion or Mirth, than 
to what they call Beaxx Endroits, or the moſt ra- 
viſhing part of the Muſica! Performance : But had thoſe 
Scenes, tho' never ſo well wrought up, been Sung, 
they would have loſt moſt of their Beaury, All 

this 
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this however doth not leſſen the power of Mujick, 
for its Charms command our Attention, when us'd in 
their place, and the admirable Conſorts we have in 
Charles-Street and - Tork-Buildings, are an undeniable 
proof of it. But this (ſays our Author) thows that 
what is unnatural, as are Plays altogether Sung, will 
ſoon make one uneaſie, which Comedy or- Tragedy caq 


never do, unleſs they be bad. Theſe Opera's or Plays 


in Mufick have been us'd for above a Century amongſt 
the /talians; molt Cities in 7taly have their Opera's, 
as alſo Scily and Savoy, But FYenice 1s the place 
where they are Triumphant. They have there moſt 
Carnivals, Nine or Ten Opera's on ſeven ſeveral Stages, 
and each houſe ſtriving to out-do the reſt, the /u- 
fick and Yoices are always extraordinary. *Tis al- 
moſt incredible ( ſays our Author ) how one ſingle 
Town can furniſh them with Spectators: Yet all 
theſe Preparations are cnly for the Carnaval, and 
laſt but two Months, and ſome of the Women that 
Sing have four hundred Piſtols paid them for that 
time; they never want Excellent Z7rebles, for many 
are made Eunuchs for that pyrpoſe, - though it is very 
ridiculous to ſee thoſe Efteminate Fellows with their 
Moſſy Chins, play a Heros or a Lover's part, whica 
they mar by their cold liveleſs way of Adting. They 
have little or no Machines there; their Decorations 
and Cloaths are but mean, and their Stoges bur ill 
Illuminated, but their Mu/ck makes amends for the 
Reſt : Yet tho' Strangers cannot but admire it, they 
find, as Mr.. Dryden ingeniouſly obſerves upon +52- 
ther Subjet, That zz? 7s not pleaſant to be tickles 200 
long, and wiſh for the Concluſion uſually beio:© the 


Opera 
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Opera be half done. Gentleman's Journal, Fanu- 


ary, 1693. | 
FHlorace was very angry with' thoſe empry Shows 


and Vanity, which the Gentlemen of his time ran like 
mad aſter. | 


 Tnſanos Oculos, & gaudia Yana: 


But, ſays Rimer, what would he have ſaid to the 
French Opera of late ſo much in Vogue 2 There it is 
for you to bewitch your Ey-s, and to charm your 
Ears. There is a Cup of Enchantment, there is Mu- 
fick and Machine; Circe and Calipſo in Conſpiracy a- 
g1inſt Nature and good Sevſe, "Tis a Pebauch the 
moſt inſinuating, and the moſt pernicious; none 
would think an Opera and Civil Reaſon, ſhould be 
the growth of one and the ſame Climate. But (fays 
| Rimer) (hall we wonder at any thing for a Sacrifice 
to the Grand Monarch? ſuch Worſhip, ſuch Idol. All 
Flattery to him is infipid, unleſs it be prodigious : 
Nothing Reafonable, or within Compaſs, - can come 
near the Matter. All muſt be monſtrous, enormous, 
and outragions to Nature, to be like him, or give 
any Eccho on his Appetite, Were Rabelais alive a- 
gain, he would look on his Garagantua, as but a. 


Pygmy. 7 
The Heroes Race excels the Poet's Thought. 


The Academy Royal, fays Rimer, may pack up their 
Modes and Methods, & penſces ingenienſes ; the Ra- 
cines and the Corneilles muſt all now dance to -the 

Tune 


—— * —_— ——— 
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Tune of Baptiſ/a Here is the Opera; here is Machine 

and Baptifta, farewel Apolo and the Muſes. 
' Away with your Opera from the Theatre, ſays Rz- 
mer ; better had they become the Heathen Temples, 
or the Corybantian Prieſts, and (Semiviros Gallos) the 
old Capons of Gaul, than a People that pretend from 
Charlemayn, or deſcend from the undoubted Loyns of 
Germain and Norman Conquerors. Jitmer's Short View 
of Tragedy, chap. 1. pag. 9, 10. 


Concerning FArCe. 


LL other Speczes of Dramatique Poetry, have their 
due Reſpe& amongſt us; but I know not, 
lays Tate, by, what fate Farce is lookt upon to be 
ſo mean and inconſiderable, If it were to be judg'd 
by the Difhticalty. of the Work, we ſhould foon change 
our Notion. I know it is generally ſuppos'd an eafie 
Task, but it is ſuch an Eaſineſs as is well deſcrib'd by 
FTorace, 


mnnn—nncnnnnnn T)þ fi; (utvisS 6 
Speret Idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraq; laboret 
Auſus Idem— 


= 


Or, as the Words are render'd with advantage by 
his Incomparable 7rav//ator, the Ear! of Roſcommon, 


That 
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That ew'ry One will think to write the ſame, 
And not without much Pains be undeceiv'd, 


The Reaſon (ſays Tate) I preſume to be this, (and 

I am certain the Undertaker will find it true) that 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Paſtoral it ſelf, ſubſiſt upon Na- 
ture : So that whoſoever has a Genius to Copy Fer, 

is aſſur'd of Succeſs, and all the World affords him 

Subjet : Whereas the Buſineſs of Farce is to exceed 
Nature and Probability, But then there are fo few 

Improbabilities that will appear Pleaſant, and ſo much 

nicety requir'd in the management, that the Perform- 
ance will be found extreamly difficult, Nathanteſ 

Tate's Pref. :o A Duke and No Duke. 

That I admire not any Comedy equally with 7ragedy, 
fays Dryden, is, perhaps, from the ſullenneſs of my 
humour ; but that I deteſt thoſe Farces, which are 
now the moſt frequent Entertainments of the Stape, 
I am ſure I have Reaſon on my ſide. Comedy conſiſts, 
though of low Perſons, yet of Natural Actions, and 
Charaers, I mean ſuch Humours, Adventures, and 
Deſigns, as are to be found and met with in the World, 
Farce, on the other ſide, conſiſts of forc'd Huniours, 
and unnatural Events: Comedy preſents us with the Im- 
perfetions of Humane Nature: Farce entertains us 
with what is monſtrous and Chimerical: The oxe cau- 
ſes laughter in thoſe who can judge of Men and Man- 
ners; by the lively Repreſentation of their folly or 

corruption ; the other prodfices the ſame Effe in thoſe 
who can judge of neither, and that only by its ex- 
travagances, The fr/# Works on. the Judgment and 

Fancy ; 
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Fancy ; the /atter on the Fancy only: There 15 more 
of Satisfation in the former kind of laughter, and in 
the /atter more of Scorn. But, how it happens, that 
an impolſlible Adventure ſhould cauſe our Mirth, IL 
cannot ( ſays Dryden ) fo eaſily imagine. Something 
there may be in the oddneſs of it, becauſe on the 
Stage it is the common Effet of things unexpected to 
ſurprize us into a delight: And that is to be aſcrib'd 
to the ſtrange appetite, as I may call it, of the Fan- 
cy ; which, like that of a Longing Woman, often runs 
out into ghe moſt extravagant defires; and is better 
ſatisfy d ſometimes with Loam, or with the Rinds of 
Trees, than with the wholſome nouriſhments of Lite. 
In ſhort, ſays Drydes, there is the ſame difference be- 
twixt Farce and Comedy, as betwixt an Empzrick and 
a true Phyſician: Both of them may attain their Ends; 
but what the ove performs by hazard, the other does 
by s#i//, And as the Artiſt is often ſucceſsleſs, while 
.the Mountebank ſucceeds; ſo Farces more commonly 
take the People than Comedies. For to write annatu- 
ral things, is the moſt probable way of pleaſing them, 
who underſtand not Nature. And a true Poet often 
miſſes of applauſe, becauſe he cannot debaſe himſelf to 
Write ſo ill as to pleaſe his Audience. D2yd; Pref. to 
the Mock-Aſtrologer. 
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Aſchylus. 


SCHITLUS an Athenian Tragic Poet, born in 
A the Village of Eleufis ; Cotemporary with Pi- 
dar, in the Sixty Ninth Olympzad, according 

to the Old Scholiaſf, but as Mr. Stanly in his 
moſt accurate Edition of this Author makes out by dili- 
gent Computation, and his Colleion out of Mr. Selden's 
Marmora Arandeliana, in the Sixty Third. The Son of 
Euphorion, and Brother of Cynegyrus and Aminzas, who 
Signaliz'd themſelves in the Battle of Marathos, and the 
Sea-Fight of Salamis, 1n which our Poet alſo was preſent. 
Of Sixty Six Dramas, which he Wrote, (being Vidtor 
in 13) and Five Satyrs, we have Extant only Seven 
Tragedies, his Prometheus Vinftus, his Septem Duces contra 
Thebas, Agamemnon, Perſe, Eumenides, Choephori, Sup- 
plices. But though he was Yifor 13 times, yet it is ſaid, 
he took it ſo to heart to be Vanquitht by Sophocles, then 
a Young man, that he left his Country, and betook 
himſelf to Zero King of Sicily, where he made his Tra- 
gedy Ana, focalid from the City of that Name, which 
B Fiero 
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Flicro was then Building, ſo named from the Mountain : 
Others ſay, it was becauſe he was Vanquiſht by Szmonz- 
des in his Elezzac Verſe upon the Slain at Marathon, Afﬀ- 
ter he had been Refident at Ge/a Three Years, he dyed of 
a Fracture of his Skull, causd by an Zagles letting fall 
a Shell- Fiſh out of his Claw upon his Bald- Head, which 
ſeems to have been Portended by the Oracle, which bein 
conluited upon the manner of his Death, Anſwer'd, 
Ovupuriy o [3eA9%; wamuruya, this happen'd in the Sixty 
Ninth Year of his Age, according to Stavley. 


Fe 15 mentiond by #orace as the firſt that Beautified 
and Adornd the Stage. 


Next, Aſchylus the different Perſons plac'd, 
And with a better Maſque his Players grac'd: 
Upon a Theatre his Verſe expreſs d, 

And fhow d his Hero with a Buskin dreſs d. 


Botleau's Ar: of Poetry, pag. 33. 


Rimer ſays, That at Athens (they tell us) the Tragedies 

of ſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were Enroll'd 

with their Laws, and made part of their Statute- Book. 
Rim. $hort View of Tragedy, pag. 158. 

Dryden tells.us, That the Poet Eſchylus was held in the 
ſame Veneration by the Athenians of Aﬀter-Ages, as 
Shakeſpear is with us; and Longinus has judg'd in favour 

þ of him, that he had a noble Boldneſs of Expreſſion, and 
|- that his Imaginations were Lofty and Heroick : But on 
1 the other fide Qwintilian affirms, That he was daring to 
Extravagance. 'Tis certain, ſays Dryden, that he afftect- 
ed Pompous Words, and that his Senſe too often was 
oblcurd by Figures: But notwithſtanding theſe Imper- 
fetions, the Value of his Writings after his Deceaſe 
was ſuch, that his Country-men Ordain'd an equal 


F Reward 
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Reward to thoſe Poets, who could alter his Plays to be 
Acted on the Theatre, with thoſe whoſe ProduQions were 
wholly new, and of their own. 

Zſchylus Writ nothing in Cold Blood, but was al- 
ways ina Rapture, and in fury with his Audience : The 
Inſpiration was ſtill upon him, he was ever tearing it 
upon the T7ripos; or (to run off as madly as he does, 
from one Similitude to another) he was always at high 
flood of Paſſion, even in the dead Ebb, and loweſt Water- 
- of the Scene, Dryd, Pref. 70 Troilus and Cre!- 

1da. 

Kapin Remarks, That Aſchylus had ſcarceany Principle 
for Manners, and for the Decencies; his Fables are too 
Simple, the Contrivance Wretched, the Expreſſion Obſcure 
and intricate; One can ſcarce Uuderſtand any thing of 
his Tragedy of Agamemnon, But becauſe he beliey'd, 
that the Secret of the Theatre is to ſpeak Pompouſly, he 
beſtow'd all his Art on the Words, without any regard 
tothe Thoughts. Quintilian ſays, That he is Sublime and 
Lofty to Extravagance : Indeed, ſays Rapin, he never 
Speaks in Cold-Blood, and fays the moſt indifferent 
things ina 7ragic Huff; Likewile 1n the Images that he 
Draws, the Colours are too g/arinz, and the Strokes too 
groſs. He, who Writes his Life, Relates that in one of 
the Chorus's of his Tragedy of the Eumenides, he ſo 
horribly frighted the Audience,that the Spectacle made the 
Children Swound, and the Women with Child miſcarry. 
To Conclude, his Enthufiaſm, it ſeems, never left him, 
he is ſo Exalted, and ſo little Natural. Rap, Reflex. on 
Ariſtotle's Book of Poeſie, part 2. Sect. xxil. 

Borrichius obſerves, That A#ſchylus was very full of his El 
Metaphors, which indeed deſerve our praiſe, but yet, he is 
fays, they had been much more Commendable, it he np. 
had not broke oft ſo abrubtly inthem. [72 

B 2 = | 
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He alſo takes notice, That his Epithets are for the 
moſt part bold, and daring, as too much favouring of his 
former Profeſſion, that of a Souldier, WBozrich, Diſert. 
de Poetis, paz. 29. 

The Author of the Fournal des Sgavans, fays, That 
Fſchylas is a Poet ſo hard to be Underſtood, that even 
Salmafius, who was an excellent Critick, and whoſe chief 
delight lay in clearing the difficult Places of the moſt 
Abſtruſe Authors, was mightily puzzl'd, and perplext, at 
the difficulties he met with in Z/ſchylas : Which gave 
him occafion, in one of his Books, to ſay, That this Pozr 

is more obſcure than the Scripture zt ſelf. 

The ſame Author of the Journal obſerves, That #/chy- 
lus, in his Style, flies ſo very High, and uſes ſuch Lofty 
Expreſſions, that Monfiewr le Fevre, in his Abridgment of 
the Lives of the Greek Poets, affirms this to be the only 
Reaſon of his having the Reputation of a Drunkard: As if 
his Diſcourſe ſeem'd rather to proceed from the Fumes 
of Wine, than from Solid Reaſon. But to Conclude, our 
Author tells us, there are very Fine and Curious Things 
to be found in this Poet, and that among all the Ancient 
Tragick Poets, the Greeks had the greateſt Value for him. 
Gallois Fours. des Scav. ds 2. Mars, 1665. 

Zlian, 1n his YVariows Hiſtory, relates, That ſchylus, 
being accus'd for ſome Impiety in one of his Plays, was 
Condemn'd to be Ston'd. Whereupon his Younger Bro- 
ther Aminias, ſhewing his Arm without a hand, which 
he had loſt at the Battle at Sal/amzs, did fo far influence 
the Judges, that in a grateful Memory of his good Ser- 
vices, they preſently orderd #/chylus to be diſmiſt. 
Eltan. /:b. 5. cap. xix. 


Anacre» 
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Anacreon. 


Nacreon was born in Teos, a place in the middle of 

Tonia ; He flouriſht in the 6x, and 62 Olympiad, 
as Enſebins, and Suidas affirm. He was one of the Nine 
Lyricks: And both in his Writings, and whole manner 
of Life, a merry Greek, wanton and amorous. He was 
very intimate with Polycrates, the Tyrant of Samos ; 
whom he alſo celebrates in his Verſes. Though aged, 
he fell in love with Bathy/lus, a young Boy, of whole 
hard-heartedneſs he complains. He wrote in the /onick 
Dialect. - 

Several of his Poems are yet extant, moſt whereof 
conſiſt of Drunken Catches, Billets doux, &c. 

Monſieur Bayle ſays, That Sappho and Anacreon are 
ſo very much alike in their Humours, and their way 
of Writing, that 1t is ſomewhat difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the One from the Other. Tis pity, ſays he, that they 
were not co-temporaries, for if they had, they oughr 
to have been Husband and Wife, that ſo the World 
might have ſeen the effe&t of two ſuch Amorous, and 
Delicate Souls. Nouvelles de /a Republique des Lettres, 
Novemb. 1684. 

Fulins Scaliger had ſo high a value for this Poet, That 
he tells us, He thought Anacreon's Verſes ſweeter than 
the beſt Indian Sugar, Lib. x. Cap. 44. Poetices. 

lian, in his Yarious Hiſtory, tells us, That 77ippar- 
chus, Eldeſt Son of Pifftratus, and the wileſt of all the 
Athenians, did ſo highly eſteem Amnacreon, that He 
ſent a Gally of fifty Qars to him, with the moſt obli- 
ging Letters in the World, to invite him to Athens. 
Lib. 8. Cap. %. 


Gerardus 
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Gerardus Johannes Voſſius, in his Inftitutionum Poetica- 
rum, lib. 3. pag. 78. aſſures vs, Fhat Anacreon paſs d a- 
mong(t the Greeks for one of the greateſt Maſters, both 
in the Art of Complaiſance, and in the Softneſs of Ex- 


preſſion. 


Mademoiſelle le Fevre, in the Preface to her curious 
Edition of Anacreon, ſays, That his Beauty, and chiefeſt 
Excellency lay 1n imitating Nature, and in following 
Reaſon ; that he preſented not to the Mind, any Images, 
but fuch as were Noble and Natural; and that he al- 
ways took great care to avoid the Points, which were 
introducd in the latter times, contrary 'to the Practice 
of all the beſt Ancient Poets. 

Athengus, that famous Ancient Critick, in his Dipne- 
ſophiſt, remarks, That notwithſtanding the Beauty of A- 
nacreon s Verſe, yet every body could not relith him, tor 
that his Odes were no other than Drunken Catches; and 
that at the fame time he commended Drunkenneſs, he 
would often be fo very OZſcene, that he was not to be 
endur'd by the Yertuoas part of Mankind. 

He further adds, That Aracreon had one humour very 


ridiculous, which was, that if by great chance 1t hap- 


pend, he was ſober at the time he Compos'd his Verſes, 
yet, tho' there was no cccalion for it, ke would be ſure 
to feign himſelf Drux#. 

Rapin tells us, That Anacreon's Odes are Flowers, Beau- 
ties, and perpetual Graces ; and that 1t 1s ſo familiar 
to him to write what is Natural, and to the Life; he 
having an Air ſo delicate, fo eaſie, and fo graceful ; that 
among all the Ancients there is nothing comparable to 
the method he took, nor to that kind of Writing he 


followd. BAp., Reflex, on Ariſtotle's Treat. of Poefre, 
part 2d, Selt. xxx. 


' Anacreou 
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Anacreon, in the Eighty Fifth Year of his Age, was 
choak'd with a Grape-Stoue. Which gave occaſion to 
Abraham Cowley, to exerciſe his Wit in theſe following 
Lines : 


And whilſt 1 do thus diſcover 

Th' Ingredients of a happy Lover, 

'Tis my Anacreon, for thy ſake, 

T of the Grape no mention make. 

Till my Anacreon by Thee fell, 

Curſed Plant, Z lov'd thee well, 

And 'twas oft my wanton uſe 

To dip my Arrows in thy juice. 

Curſed Plant, 'ris true, I ſee, 

The Old report that goes of Thee, 

That with Gyants blood the Farth 

Staind and poys ned gave Thee birth, 

And now thou wreak /t thy ancient ſpight, 

On Men in whom the Gods delight. 
CoWwley's Elegy «por Anacreon. 


E 


_— > ——_ ——_— 
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Apollonus Rhodius. 


E was Callimachus's Scholar ; although Alexandria 
was his Countrey, yet he was call d Rhodzus, aft- 
ter he came from Alexandria to Rhode, and liv'd there 
a long time in| great honour. Some tell us, that he 
ſacceeded Eratoſthenes as Library-Keeper at Alexandria, 
in the Reign of Ptolomy Evergetes. 
He wrote ſeveral Pieces, but there are none left, on- 
ly his Argonaztica in four Books. 


: Quintilian 
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Quintilian, in his Inſtitut. Oratoriar. lib. X. Cap. 1. ſays, 
That Apollonius's Argonautica 1s no Contemptible work ; 
and that in his Stile he obſerves an exat Medium, which 
is neither too lofty, nor too mean. 

Longinus, in his Treatiſe mp1 v43s, is much of the 
fame. opinion with Quinti/ian, for he tells us, That 4- 
pollonius in his Argonautica never rifes too high, or falls 
too low, but that he poiſes himſelf very exaQtly ; But 
yet, for all this good Quality, he thinks he is infinitely 
ſhort of Homer, take him with all his faults; inaſmuch 
as the ſublime, lofty Style, though ſubje&t to aneven- 
neſſes, is to be preferrd before any other ſort. 

Lilius Gyraldus, ſpeaking of the Argonastica, fays, It 
is a work full of variety, and a very laborious piece ; 
but yet he owns, that in ſome places it is rough and 
unpleaſant, but not where he deſcribes the Amours of 
Medea, for even there Yirgil thinks him fo tranſcendent, 
that he has Copied many things from thence, inſertin 
them into his own Amoxrs of Dido. Gyrald. de Hiſt. 
Poet. Dialog. 3. 

Tanaguy le Fevwre, in his Abridgment of the Lives of 
the Greek Poets, paz. 147. agrees with Gyraldus in what 
he fays relating to Yirg;{z4but he can by no means yield 
to Longinuss Opinion, afltirm'd, / that never any 
Man could find fault with the Ozconomy of that Work. 
He laughs alſo at thoſe Criticks, who think, that the 
Stile is fo very equa}, foft and eafie, faying, That he 
could never be brought to be of their Judgment ; for 
that, as little as he underſtood Greet, he thought he 
could difcern ſome difference of Charaders. 

Claudius YVerderius, in his Cenfio Auftorum, pag. 46. 
ſays, That in the eſteem of many Perſons, the ſtile 
of Apollonius was look'd upon to be courſe and unpoliſh'd, 

and 
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and that he. himſelf faw it ridicul'd upon that very 


ſcore. 
Hence therefore Borrichius in his Diſſertat. de Poetis, 


pag. I5. tells us, That 4pollonius finding, that the Verſes 
which he had made in his Youth, were derided and cx- 
ploded, as not being poliſh d enough, he afterwards gave 
them a new ?«rz, by which means they were thought 
ſo polite, as to deſerve all Mens Applauſe. 
Rapin, in the 24. part of his Reflex. on Ariſtot. Trea- 
tiſe of Poeſie, SeF. XY. remarks, That the Poem of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the Expedition of the Argonauts, 
is of a ſlender Character, and has nothing of that no- 
bleneſs of expreſſion, which Homer has; 'that the Fable 
is 11] invented, and the Liſt of' the Argonauts 'in the firſt 


Book Flat. 


- 
| 
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Aratas 


AS born at Sol; or Solve, a Town of C:licia, af- 
terwards call'd Pompeiopolis; he was Phyſician 
to Antigonus, King of Macedon; ' A molt learned Poet, 
and one that wrote diverſe things, amongſt others a 
Book of Aſtronomy, called PXvopevc, in which he ele- 
antly deſcribes in Heroick Verſe the whole Frame of 
the Celeſtial Sphere, the Image, Figure, Riſing and Set- 
ting.of all the Stars therein. Ze flouriſh'd in the time 
of Prolomeus Philadelphus, in the cxxvi. Olympiad. 
Claudius and Germanicus Ceſar, were lo delighted with 
Aratus's pvopere, that they, each of Them, Tranſlated 
it into Latir: As did alſo M. Txlius Cicero, when he was 
C very 
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very young. And beſide theſe, Feſtus Avienus turn d it 
into Elegant Latin Verſe. 


Ovid, ſpeaking of this Author, gives us his Character 
in theſe words, alluding to his qzouere : 


Cum Sole & Luna ſemper Aratus err. 


Viz. That as long as Sus and Moox endur'd, fo long 
would the Fame of A4ratus continue. 


Cicero, 10 his firſt Book De Oratore, tells us, That the 
Verſes of Aratus were very fine and Elegant, but that 
he had little skill in A4/trology. | 


 Quintilian, 1n his Infliſlution. Oratoriar. lib. x. cap. 1. fays, 
That the Verſes of Aratus are without Life or Spirit, 
and that they have not thoſe Ornaments, nor that Poe- 
tical variety, which uſes to aftet the Reader : And yet 


Y 
he tells us, He was a perſon proper enough for the Work 
he undertook. 

Gerardus Voſſius, in his Book De Scientiis Mathematicis 


| , 
affirms, That Aratus was formerly, and # ſtill, of very 
great Authority among Aſtronomers. 


The Authority of Aratus was eſteem'd. ſo ſacred a- 


mong the Anczents, that we: find him quoted by Sr. 
Paal himſelf, Acts the xwii. Yerfe the 28. 


There is not any thing a greater Demonſtration of the 
Credit of this Author, than the vaſt Number of his 


Commentators. EL AT IS 
Macrobius, 1n his Saturnal. lib, v. cap 2. ſays, That Yir- 

gil in his Georgzcks borrow'd ſeveral Fhings from Aratus's 

PXYMEVH, : | 


Ariſtophanes 
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Ariſftophanes. 


Riſtophanes was a famous Comick Poet, but of his 
{ A Country nothing is certain : Some fay he was an 
Athenian, others a Rhodian, and ſome an E ptian. He 
was contemporary with Sophocles the Tragick Poet, and 
alſo with Socrates, whom he makes an Obje& of his Wir 
in his Comedy call'd Nubes; as he doth Cleon and Nicias, 
two Magiſtrates of 4thexs, in his Equites and Georgia ; 
He flouriſhd from the Zighty fifth to the Ninery fr/f 
Olympiad, and wrote, according to Suzdas, no leis than 
fifty four Comedies, whereof we have now but Eleven 
left, viz. Plutus, Nubes, Rane, Equites, Acharnenſes, 
Veſpe, Aves, Pax, Concionatriſes, Cerealia Feſta celebrau- 
tes, Lyfiſtrata, To conclude, He was the chief Writer 
of the O!d Comedy, as Menander of the New. - 4} 

In thy Author are to be found all the Ornaments of 1-0 | 
the Attick Dialeft, which made St. Chryſoſtome ſo much 4 
admire him,. that whenever he went to ſleep, he (till laid 
him under his Pillow. 

Let no Man, ſays Foſeph Scaliger, 1o the firſt part of 
Scaligerana, pretend to underſtand the Attick Cialett, 
who has not Ariftophanes at his fiogers ends. pag. 23. 

T Sm Faber, in his Notes upon the fore-mention d 
place, tells us, how much he is in love with Scaliger for 
ſaying this. The truth on't is, ſays Faber, I have ſpent 
above fifteen Years to underſtand this Author, nor do I 
think 1 have cauſe to repent it. 

Lilius Gyraldus informs us, That Ari/tophanes was re- 
puted the moſt Eloquent of all the Athenians, and that 
they look'd upon him to be_the moſt Conſiderable of 
their Beaux Eſprits ; That he abounds with fine, cu- 
C 2 rious 
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rious Sentences; | That there is in his Invention a va- 
riety that is ſurpriſing, but yet agreeable; and, that he 
underſtcod how |to give every thing its z«r7, which, 
as Gyraldus tells us, gave him the preference from all the 
other Comick Poets. 
Mademoiſelle le Fevre, in the Preface to her Edition of 
Ariſotaphenes, remarks, that one may find in this Au- 
thor, ſome Inſtructions, that may be of great uſe both 
to the Politician and the Souldier. For it ſeems, theſe 
Comedies of his, did as it were repreſent to'the A4the- 
nians the whole State of their Afﬀairs. And therefore 
well might Plato, writing to Dzonyfius the Tyrant, tel] 
him, That if he had a mind to have an exa&t Scheme of 
the Condition of the Athenians, he need only read the 
Works of Ari/tophanes. | AF 

He allembl'd his SpeRtators, ſays Mademoiſelle Ie 
Fevre, not to fawn upon them and flatter them, or to 
divert them with Buffoonry and Fooleries ; but to give 
em ſolid [nſtruions, which he knew how to make 
them reliſh, by ſeaſoning them with a thouſand pleaſant 
Inventions, which no. body but himſelf vas able to 
do. | 
Never any Man, ſays the fame /e Fevre in her faid © 
Preface, had better skill in diſcerning the Ridiculous 
part, nor a 74rz more Ingenious to make it appear. His 
Criticks are natural and eaſte; and, which does not 'of- 
ten happen, notwithitanding he is ſo Copious, he ſtill 
ſuſtains the delicacy of his Character. | 

She adds, That the Attick Spirit, which the Ancients 
have ſo much bragg'd of, appears more in Ariſtophanes, 
than in any other Author of Antiquity, that She knows 
of; bur, that what is moſt to be admir'd in him, is, that 
he 1s always ſo abſolute a Ma/ter of the Matter he treats 
_ of, that, with all the eaſe imaginable, he finds a way 
how 
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how to make thoſe very things, which at firſt mighr 
appear the moſt remote from .his Subjet, fall in natu- 
rally ; and, that, gven his moſt lively, and leaſt expeRed 
Caprices, ſeem d but as the natural Reſults of thoſe Znci- 
dents he had prepard. 

She further tes us, That nothing can be more Inge- 
nious, than the whole Contexture of the Comedy call'd 
Nubes; And that the chief thing therein, which She 
moſt admires at, 15, That Ariſftophanes has fo well hit 
the Air and Z7umour of Socrates in the Ridiculous part ; 
which is done ſo zaturally, that a Man would really 
think he heard Socrates himſelf ſpeak. She ſays, ſhe 
was ſo much Charm'd with this Piece, that after ſhe had 
Tranſlated it, and had read it two hundred times o- 
ver, the did not find her ſelf in the leaſt cloyd, which 
w more than ſhe could ſay of any other Piece be- 
ides. 

To conclude, Mademoiſelle Ie Fevre ſpeaking of the 
Style of Ariſtophanes, ſays, This 1s as agreeable as his 
IWit. For beſides its purity, force, and ſweetneſs, it 
has a certain Harmony, which ſounds fo pleaſant to the 
Ear, that the very Reading him 1s extreamly delightful. 
At any time, when he has occaſion to make uſe of the 
common ordinary Stile, he does it without uſing any 
Expreſſion that is baſe and vulgar; and when he has 
a mind to exprefs himſelf in the lofty Szyl/e, in his 
higheſt flight he is never obſcure; In a word, She zef's 
us, No perſon ever underſtood how to make uſe of all 
the different Sorts of Stylz, like Ariſtophanes. Ant, Ie 
Fevre's Pref. to her French Tranſlat. of the Two Come- 


— 


dies of Ariſtophanes. | 
Rimer tells us, That Ari/tophanes was a Man of won- 
derful Zeal for Vertue, and the good of his Countrey ; 
that he laid about him with an undaunted Reſolution, as. 
it 
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it were ſome Chriſtian Martyr, for his Faith and Religion. 
He plainly ra» @ Muck at all manner of Vice where 


ever he ſaw it, be it in the greateſt Philoſophers, 


the greateſt Poets, the Generals, or the Miniſters of 
State, 


The Perſian Ambaſſador, who was Lieger there (as 
formerly the French with us) ſeeing the Town all at his 
beck; and the Government taking Aim, Turning our, 
Difgracing, Impeaching, Baniſhing, Out-Lawing, and 
Attainting the great Mex, according as he hinted, or held 
up._the Finger ; the Ambaſſador, not underſtanding the 
Athenian Temper, ſays Rimer, was aſtoniſh'd at the Man. 
And, for all the Democracy, no leſs bold was he with his 
Soveraizn, Legiſlative People: Repreſenting them, taking 
Bribes, ſelling their Votes, bouzht off. He tells 'em (as 
the practice amongſt them) that the Government had no 
occaſion for Men of Wit or Honeſty. The moſt Igno- 
rant, the moſt Impudent, and the greateſt Rogue ſtood 
faireſt always for a Place, and the beſt qualified to be their 
Chief Miniſter. Fe tells 'em, nothing ſhall fright him ; 
Truth and Honeſty are on his ſide; he has the ZZeart of 
Hercules, will ſpeak what is Juſt and Generous, tho' 
Cerberas, and all the Kennel of Hell- Hounds were loo'd 
upon him. But then (ſays Rimer) his Addreſs was 
Admirable: He wouid: make the Truth Viſible and 
Palpable, and every way ſenſible to them. The Art and 
the Application ; his ſtrange Fetches, his lucky Stars ; 
his odd Inventions, the wild Turns, Returns, and Coun- 
rer-turns (ſays Rimer) were never match'd, nor are 
ever to be reach'd again. Rim. Short View of Tragedy, 
chap. 2.P4ag. 22,23. | 

Rapin Remarks, That Ariſftophanes is not exaR in 
the Contrivance of his Fables, and that his Fiftions 


are not very probable; that he Mocks Perſons too 
| | groſely, 
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groſely, and too openly. Socrates, whom le Plays 


upon ſo-ecagerly in his Comedies, (fays Rapin) has a 


more delicate Air of Raillery than he; but was not 
ſo ſhameleſs. It is true,  Ar;/tophanes Writ during the 
Diſorder and Licentiouſneſs of the 0/4 Comedy, . and 
that he underſtood the Humour. of the Athevian Peo- 
ple, who were cafily diſguſted with the Merit of ex- 
craordiary Perſons, whom he ſet his Wit to abuſe, that 
he might pleaſe that People. Aﬀter all, fays Rapin, 
he often is no otherwiſe pleafant, than by his Buffoonry. 
That Razouft, Compos'd of Seventy Six Syllables in the 
laſt Scene of his Comedy the Ecclefraſouſai, would not 
(ſays Rapin) go down with us in our Age. His 
Language is often obſcure, blunderd, low, trivial; and 
his frequent jingling upon Words, his ContradiQions of 
oppoſite Terms each to other ; the Hotchpetch of his 
Stile, of Tragick and Comick, of Serious and- Buffoon, 
of Grave and Familiar, is unfeemly ; and his Witticiſms 
often, when well Examin'd, prove falſe. BAap, Reflex. 
"» Meiftor. Treatiſe of Poelie, par. 2. ſe. xxvi. 


Ariſtotle, 


*HE Famous Philoſopher of $tagira; who, beſides 
the many other Works he Wrote,-is ſaid, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, to have Written as many 
Poems, as contatn Forty Five Thouſand, Three Hundred, 
and Thirty Verſes. But had he never Composd any 
Poem, yet certainly that moſt Incomparable Piece of 77s, 


concerning the Art of Poetry, which by all the World is. 


counted 


Ma... 
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Counted the beſt Model for Poets to follow, may well 
allow him to be Rank'd amongſt the moſt Conſiderable 
Poets. 

He Died, according to Calvicias, 1n the Sixty Third 
Year of his Age, Three Hundred and Ninteen Years 
before Chri/?. 

find there are ſome Criticks, and among others Pe- 
trus Vidtorius, in his Comment upon Ariſtotle's Art of 
Poetry, who think, that this Piece of Ariſtotle's was 
never finiſh'd, nor perfeted ; and, in all probability, 
the ground of this Opinion, was, becauſe they did not 
find, that Ariſtotle had writ any thing concerning Co- 
medy, as a late Anonymous Author has obſerv'd in his 
Bibliograph. curiof. Hiſtor. Philolog. &c. pag. 45. But the 
Learned Gerardas Johannes Yoſſius, in his De Natura Arti 
Poetice, cap. v. pag. 28. 1s of the contrary Opinion, wiz. 
That Ariſtotle had finiſh'd, and given the laſt ſtrokes to 
this moſt Excellent Work ; And this, fays Yoſius, may 
ealily be prov'd by that curious Method and admirable 
concatenation, Which he hath obſery'd from firſk# ro 
laſt. 

Lilius Gyr hide tells us, That Ariſtotle was not only 
the Maſter and Patriarch of Philoſophy, Logick, and Rhe- 
torick, but alſo, that he was greatly $skilld in Poetry, 
both in reſpect of "the Art, and the Compoſing of 


Perſes. 


Rimer ſays, That Ariſtotle was the very firſt that An- 
tiquity honour'd with the Name of Critick. 

It is indeed ſuſpeRted, that he dealt not always faigly 
with the' Philoſo bb, miſ-reciting, ſometimes, and nifin- 


terpreting their Opinions. But (ſays Rimer ) [ find him 
not tax'd of that injuſtice to'the Poets, in whoſe favour 


he is ſo Ingenious, that to the diſadvantage of his. own 


Profeſſion, he declares, That Tragedy more conduces to 
the 


the Inftration of Minkind, than even Philoſophy it fef 


And hower Ariftotle may be cry'd down in the Schools, 


and vifified by ſorne Modern Philoſophers ;. yet fiace Men 
have had a taſte for good Senſe, and could diſcern the 
Beauties of corre& Writing, Þ2 is preferr'd in the politeff 
Courts of Earope, and by the Poer's held in great Ve- 
neration. Not that zhzſe can fervilely , yield _ to. his 
Authority, who, 'of alf Men' living, "afte& Liberty. 
The truth is, (fays Amer) what, Ariſtotle Writes: on 
this SnbjeQ, are "nat the Diftates . of his own Magi/te- 
rial-Will, or dry DeduQions of his Metaphyficks 2 But 
the Poets were his Maſters, and' what was zhejir Practice, 
he reduced *to Principles. Nor would the Modern Po- 
ets, blindly 'refign to this Praftics of” the, Ancients, were 
not-the Reaſons convincing and clear as any Demon- 
ſtration in Mathematicks. "Tis only needful that we 
underſtand 'them, for our Conſent to the Truth of 
them. UBfimn. Pref. ro his Tranflat. of Rapin's Reflex.. on 
Ariſtor. of *Poeſie. ET: 

Rapin tells' us, That Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poeje, 
to ſpeak properly, is nothing elſe, but Nature put 
in Method, and good Seyſe reduc'd to Principles. 
There is no' arriving *at Perfe&tion but by theſe 
Rules, and they mh g0 aſtray that take a 
different Counſe. What fa 
Italian, Spaniſh, and other Poets fallen into, through 
their Ignorance of theſe Principles? And if a Poem, 
(fays Rapin) made by theſe Rules, fails 'of Succels, 
the fault lies not in the Arr, but in the Arr; all 
who have Writ of this Ari, have follow'd no other 
Fea, but that of Arzſtotle. Bap. Advertiſm. before his 


Reflex. oz Arilt, 


D | The 
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ults have not .moſt -of the. 


The Uenu"y AO At. Ioihor. .in, tis 
Bibliograph. Curioſ. Hiſtor. Philolog. .&6. 4945+! calls 
Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry a Golden gn CL ontainir 
moſt Admirable Remarks, -relating; | 


true Grammar, and the ſoundeſt ? 
He adds, That the little which. is. [4 concerning 


Tragedy is Incomparable, apd. that. one - can} hardly 
find among the Aucients, any thing that i: , of a "Tote | 


taſte. 
But notwithſta riding the general Vogi that: this 
"s P: ord, yet: that 


Treatiſe of Hes Ss had in the 

great Critick Julius Sqaliger, in the Epiſtle to. his Son 
Sylviug, betbve his P Poetica, has differe EMS, for 
he calls it a Lame and Imperfet Work;.and that Sf it 
were 'not” for Re * to that Phi Dlehe, he tells us, tic 
could fay, a great deal more. But .the Learned Ge- 
rardus "Johannes Yoſſins in the Preface to his 1uſti- 
tutiones Pottice, falls upon Scaliger for this: Opinion, 
faying, That he can by no - means think this Treatiſe 
of Ariſtotle ſo deſpiſable a Work ; That, . for his. parr, 
he did not know any thing Writ by. the Ancients 
vpon this Subj, Ne did come .up to it; And 
that ſuch Modern Writers as have Treated of . the 


Art of Poetry, have ſtill got more or le/s Reputation, 


in proportion to their Obſerving or ot blerviog ____ 


Excellent Mode),. given by Ariſtotle. 
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Decim Magnu Aufonius, 


: - S Born at a: agg France. [318 hs 
vv  Freceproyr to Gratian the Emperour, by whom 
he was made Conſul, in the Year 379. gp Gyral- 
dis, and ſome.bthers, ſuppoſe him to have been a Chriſti- 
av,. but Gerard 'Yoſſius poſitively affirms, that he was a 
Heathen. | 

- He Writ ſeveral Things in Yerſe, and ſome in 
Proſe. | 7 Om 

© Fohamnes \Ludovicus Vives, in his Third Book: De Tra- 
dendis Diſciplinis, tells us, That Auſonius is every where 
fo full of Wit and Smartneſs, that he never ſuffers his 
Reater to fall aſleep. 

Johannes Brodzus, lib. x. Miſcellan. cap. vi. fays, That 
he | does hot think Auſonins's Stile ſo impolite, as thoſe 
do, who, by way of Reproach, call him Ferrewm Scripto- 
rem, a Writer as hard as Tron, {-} 

| Eraſmas in Dialogo Ciceroniano, pag. 149. allows, That 
Auſenins had both Wit and Learning ; but that his Style 
was every whit as looſe and effeminate, as his Life; and 
_ that:he was. ſo far-from: having the leaſt favour of C:- 
| rero's Style, that one might as well call. a Germay a 
French-Man,: as'call Auſonivs Cicerontan. 

 Olaus Borrichins, in his Diſſertat. Acad. de Poetis pag. 73. 
afhirms, That all the Works of Auſorizs were elaborate, 
choice; and ingenious ;\ but that he could not always 
free himſelf from the Dregs of the Age he liv'd 
M2 50 $11}. | 
Joſeph Scaliger, in his Notes upon Yirgil, tells us, 
hat © Auſonins was the moſt Learned of all the Poets 

=] 2 from 
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from Domitian down to that time, and that it is very 
well worth any Man's while to read him. 

Caſpar Barthivs, in his: Third Book: Adverſar. cap. vii. 
ſays, That he wilt bear :4uſerius Witneſs, that what- 
ſoever is to be found in him, ought to be look'd u pon as 
true and good 'Latin; for that he never ſet Jo any 
thing, but 1 had fome example from the Ancients for 
his Authority. 

He allo tells us, That Auk wastoo-Learned bas the 
Age heliv'din, and zhat the Authors Which he took moſt 
delight in Reading, were loſt. 

Falins  Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Potrica, cap. v. 
obſerves tous, That Auſonius was one of 2 grett, and an 
acute Wit ; but that his Stile- is ſomewhat harth; Zhat 
he.1s not all.of a Piece ; That he has Writ on ſeveral Subs 
js, but not alwyas with the ſame ſucceſs; and har 
therefore we are not to Fudge of him, from what be hath 
dive, but from what he could have dove. He withes, That 
Auſonius had never Writ any of his'Zpigrams ; ſince, W 
bis opinion, there is not one of them thar is finitld' and 
poliſh'd as it ought to be; nay, be ſays, fome' ane Im» 
pertinent , cold, and frivolous; tor that, whenever he 
Tranſlated from the Greek; he never minded'to carry the 
Original Beauty into the Zatim: Others are ſofitthy and 
abominable, that they rather _— tho Flome, 'rhan 


the Sp * Spenge 
ds, that this Author Was very cles; Rae 

neal gent, and therefore it is, that'we find-mariy 'of his . 
Janbicks, which though at the beginning ſeem purerand 
elaborate, yet in the concluſion thay: yoove: ens 
and full of dregs. 

As for his other Poems, ſays Sealiver, VIZ, bh Gryphas 
de Numero Ternario, and his Eclogues, _ are indeed 


""TF 


' 
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very good, and muſt be allow'd ro be writ by one who 
had a great kill in Poetry. 


| But the moſt celebrated Piece of Auſonias,inthe Opinion 
of Scaliger, is his Pozw upon the Muſee; This, Wah he, 


was ſoelaborate a Work, that had Auſonius writ nothing - 


elſe, 'this would have been ſufficient to have got him the 
Character of a Great Poet ; there being in it a 8feit deal 
of Art, Method, Fine Larguage, Genius, Candor, arid 
Sharpaeſs. Jul. Dcalfg, /:4. vi. Pottices, cap. v.. 

Lilins Gyraldus fays, That tho' Auſonius was a Chriſtian, 
yet in his Writings he was often fo Obſcene and Laſcivi- 
ous, that he did not deſerve to be reckon'd among the 
Chriſtians. © | 

He ſays, There's a great deal of Learning in the 
Gryphas, and alſo abundance of curious Variety ;. but that 
he does not find there is much either of Judgmev!, or of 


Elegancy 1n it. 


n= of 
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Francis Beaumont and Fohn 
Fletcher. 


M'. Beaamont's Parentage, Birth, Country, Educs- 


\ cation, + and Death, are wholly unknown to 
Ae; And as to Mr. Fletcher, all I know of him is, 
That he was Son to the Eminent Dr. Richard Pletcher, 
who' was created Biſhop of Briſto! by Queen Elizabeth, 
Aviv. 1559. and by her preferr'd to London, 1593. He 
dyed in London of the Plague, Anno. 1625, being Nine 
#nd Forty Years of Age, and was buried 1n St. MHary- 
Overies Church in Southwark. 
There 
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There are Two and Fifty Plays written by theſe wor- 
thy Authors; all which are now extant in one Volume. 
Printed 1n Fol. Lond. 1679. $014 54 os 
 Winſlanley tells-us, That Beaumont and Fletcher joyn- 
ed together, made one of the happy Triumvirate (the 
other two, being Johnſon and- Shakeſpear) of the \chicf 
* Poets of our Nation,  in-+the laſt foregoing 
Age ; among whom there might be ſaid to be a Symme- 


Dramatick 


fry of Perfection, while each excelt'2 in his peculiar way: 


Ben. Jonſon in his elaborate Pains:and Knowledge of: Au- 
thors ; Shakeſp:ar in his pure Vein of Wit, and natural 
Peetick Height ; Fletcher 1n a Courtly Elegance, and 


 Genteel Familiarity of Style, and withal a Wit and I9- 


vention ſo- over-flowing, that the Luxutiant. Branches 
thereof were frequently thought convenient to be'lopt 
off by Beazmont; which Two joyned together, like 
Caſtor and Pollux (moſt happy when in ConjunQion) 
raiſed the Engliſh to equal the Athenian and Roman 
Theaters Winillanlep, of the moſt famous Engii/þ 
Poets. ; 

Dryden ſays, That Beaumont and Fletcher had, with the 
advantage. of Shakeſpear's | Wit, 'which was their prece- 
derit, great Natural Gifts, improv'd by Study. Beau- 
mont eſpecially being 4o-accurate a Judge of Plays, that 
Ben. Johnſon, while heliv'd, ſubmitted all his Writings to 
his Cenfure, and, 'tis thought, us'd: his judgment in 
CorreQing, if not contriving all his Plots. What value 
he had for him, appears by the-Verſes he writ to him; 
and therefore. (ſays Dryd?») I nzed ſpeak no farther of 
{. The firſt Play that brought. Fletcher and him 10. e- 
ſteem, was their Philaſter; for before that, they had 
written two. or three very untucceſsfully : As the like 


1s reported of Ben. Fohnſon, before he writ Every Man. in 


his Humour. Their Plots were generally: more: regular 
oy chan 
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namental. Their Plays are now the moſt pleaſant and 
frequent Entertainments.of the Stage ; two of theirs be- _ 
ing a&ted through the”. Year for'ove of 'Shakeſpear's or 
Fobnſon's : The reaſon is, fays Drydes, becauſe there is 
a certain 'gayetze 1n their Comedies, and” Pathos in their 4 
more ſerious Plays, which faits generally with all Mens I 
Humours. Shakeſpear's Language is likewiſe a little ob- iT 
ſolete, and Ben. Jehnſou's -Wit comes thort of theirs. | 
Dr yd. Eſay of Dramatick Poefie, pag. 344  / E 
'Tis one of the Excellencies of Shakefpear.that rhe Mar- 1F.4 
 wers of his Perſons are generally apparent; and you'ſce 4 
their bent- and -Inclinsrions. Fletcher comes far ſhort 
of him'in this, as indeed he does almoſt in every thing, q" 
ſays Drydew': There are but glimmerings of Mawers in ot 
moſt of his-Comedies, which run upon Adventures - And il 


in: his Tragedies,- Rollo, Otto, the King and No King, Me lik | 
lantiuzs, and many others of his beſt, are bur Pitures  * 
ſhown you inthe twilight ;; you know not whether Wt | 
they reſemble Vice or Virae, and they are either good, | | 
bad, or indifferent, as the preſent Scene requires ir. | 
But of all. Poets, this Commendation is to be _»> to | 
Ben, Johnſon, that the Manrers even of the mo Ani #+ 


. 
a 
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ſiderable Perſons in his Plays are every where apparent. 
Dryd., Pref. to Troilu and Creſſida, 

The CharaQters of Fletcher are poor and narrow, in 
Compariſon of Shakeſpear's; I remember not one. (ſays 
Dryden) which is not borrowed” from him; - unleſs you 
will except that ſtrange mixture of a Man in the Xig 
and No Xinz: So that in this part Shakeſpear 1s general- 
ly worth our Imitation; and to imitate Fletcher is but 
to Copy after him who was a Copyer. Drpd, 74:d., - 

. The Excellency of Shakeſpear was in the more.manly 
Paſſions; Fletcher's in the ſofter : Shakeſpear writ better 
betwixt Man and Man; Pletcher, betwixt Man and 
Woman : Conſequently, the One+deſcrib'd Friendſhip 
better ; the other Love -. Yet. Shakeſpear taught Flet- 
cher to write Love; 'and Juliet, and Deſdemona; are Q- 
riginals. Tis true, ſays Dryden, the Scholar had the 
Softer Soul; but the Mafter had the Kinder. Friend- 
ſhip is both a Yertue, and a Paſſion eſſentially ; Love is 
a Paſſion only in its Nature, 'and is not a F7rtze but by 
Accident : Good nature makes. Friend/hip ;_ but Effernk 
nacy Love. - Shakeſpear had an Univerſal Mind, which 
comprehended all Characters and Paſſions; Fletcher a 
more confin'd, and limited : For though he treated Love 
in perfection, yet Honour, Ambition, Revenge, and 
generally all the ſtronger Paſſions, he either-.toach'd not, 
or not Maſterly. To conclude all; He was a Limb of 
Shakeſpear. Dryd. Pref. to Troilus and Creſfſida. 


Fletcher, to thee, we do wot only owe 

Al theſe good Plays, but thoſe: of others too ; 
Thy Wit repeated, does. ſupport the Stage, 
Credits the laſt, and entertains this Ape ; 
No Worthies form d by any Muſe but thine; 4), 
Could purchaſe Robes, to make themſelves ſo fine. 
| _ What 
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What brave Commander is not proud to ſee 
Thy brave Melantius z» his Gallantry ? 
Our greateſt Ladies love to ſee their Scorn 

| Oat-done by thine, in what themſelves have worn ; 
Th impatient Widow e're the Tear, be done, 
Sees thy Aſpaſia weeping in her Gows. 
T never yet the Tragick ſtrain eſſay d, 
Deterr d by that inimitable Maid : 
And when 1 venture at the Comick {tile, 
Thy Scornful Lady ſeems to mock my toil. 
Thus has thy Muſe, at oxce, improv'd and marr d 
Our ſport in Plays, by rendring it too hard ; 
$o when a ſort of luſty Shepherds throw 
The Bar by Turns, and none the reſt out-goe 
So far, but that the beſt are meaſuring caſts, 
Their emulation, aud their paſtime laſts ; 
But if ſome brawny Teoman of the Guard 
Step in, and toſs the Axle-tree a yard, 
Or more, beyond the fartheſt Mark, the reſt 
Deſpairing ſtand, their Sport is at the beſt. 

Cdm, Waller. - 


How 7 do love thee Beaumont, and thy Muſe, 
That unto Me do'# ſuch Religiow uſe ! 

How T1 do fear my ſelf, that am not worth 

The leaſt indulgent Thought thy Pen drops forth! 
At once thou mak'ſt me happy, aud unmak'ſ ; 
And giving largely to Me, more thou tak'ſt. 
What Fate is mine, that ſo it ſelf bereaves ? 
What Art is thine, that ſo thy Friend decerves ? 
When even there where moſt thou praiſeſt Me, 
For Writing better, 1 muſt ewvy Thee. 


Ben, Johnſon, 
E : — 
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Js OT — — T need net raiſe 

*: rophies 1 to Thee from other Mens diſpraiſe x 
Nor is thy Fame on l:ſer Ruines built, © 

Nor aceds thy juſter 7 itle the foul guilt 

Of Ealtern Kings, who 70 ſecure their Reign, 
Muſt have their Brothers, Sons, and Kindred ſlain. 
Then was Wits Empire at the Fatal height, 

When laboaring and finking with its weight, 

From thence a Thouſand |ciicr Poets ſprung, 

Like petty Princes from the fall of Rome. 

When Johnſon, Shakeſpear, and thy ſelf did fit, 
And ſway d in the Triumvirate of Wit ——— 
Tet what from Johnſon's Oil, and Sweat did flow, 
Or what more eaſie Nature did beſtow 

Oz Shakeſpear's gentle Muſe, in Thee full grown 
Their Graces both appear, yet fo, that none 

Can ſay bere Nature ends, and Art begins, 

But mixt like th Elements, and born like Twins : 
So interweav d, ſo like, (0 much the ſame, 

Noze, this meer Nature, that meer Art can name : 
'Twas this the Ancients meant ; Nature and Skill 
Are the two tops of their Parnaſſus £11). 


J+ Penham on Fletcher's Works. 


He that hath lack Acuteneſs, and ſuch Wit, 

As would ask Ten good Heads to husband tit ; 

He that can Write % well, that no Man dare 

Refuſe it for the beſt, let him beware : 
Beaumont is dead ! by whoſe ſole Death appears, 
Wit” ' a Diſeaſe conſumes Men in few Tears. 

Rich, Corbet, D. D. oa Mr. Francis Beaumonr. 
(Then newly Dead.) 


26 


Ludovice 
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Ludovico Arioſto, 


Orn in Ferrara, . One of the two moſt Celebrated - 
Feroick Poets of Italy; and thereupon Competi- 
tor with 7Torquato Taſſo the other. He died the 13th of 
Fuly, 1533- In the fifty ninth Year of his Age. He 
wrote ſome Latin Poems, which are inſerted in the firſt 
Tome of the Delicie Italorum Poetarum. They are there 
mixt, and confounded with the Works of feveral other 
Poets of no great Note: But his /talian Poems had a 
better fate, tor they being more valu'd and eſteem'd, 
were Printed by themſelves. , The chicf of his Ztaliar 
Poems are, 1. His Satyrs, which, at their firſt coming 
into the World, had a Vogue, but in this Age they are 
not much valud. 2. His Comedies, whereof the moſt 
famous are 7! Negromante, La Cafſaria, Gli Suppoſiti, La 
Lena, and La Scotalt ica. But that -which moiſt contri- 
buted to Ariofto's Fane, was his Heroick Poem of 0r- 
lando Pariofo, wherein he takes his Argument from the 
Expedition of the Emperour Charles the Great againſt 
the Saracens in Spain; This Poem coſt Arioſto twenty 
Years Labour ; though, as the Story goes, Cardinal d'Eff, 
to whom it was Dedicated, had ſo mean an Opinion of 
it, that he cry'd out to A4rioto,. Dove, Diavelo, Meſſer 
Ludovico, avete pigliate tante Coplionerie, Whence, the 
Devil, Maſter Lewis, haſt thou taken all theſe Fooleries 2 
Paulus Fovius, 1n his Elogies of Learned Men, ſays, 
That of all the Comedies of Ariafto, the Suppoſiti ought 
- to be preferrd; ſcarce inferiour to thoſe of Plautus, for 
Invention, and tits various Beauties and Graces. 


E 2 Joh. 
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Foh. Aat. Bumaldus, otherwiſe call'd Ovidius Montal- 
banus, in his Bibliotheca Bononienfts, tells us, That all the 
Comedies of Ariofto were writ with exquiſite Art ; and 
that his Epick Poem of Orlaudo Farinfo was fo Univerſally 
eſteem'sd of, that it had been Tranſlated into moſt of the 
Languages of Europe. | 

Rapin, it the firſt part of his Reflettions on Ariſtotle's 
Book of Poefe, ſef. 2. remarks, That Arioſto has too 
much Flame. And Sefox xi, he takes notice, into 
what Enormities Pezrarch hath run in his Africa ;. Arzuſto 
in his Orlando Farioſo; Cavalier Marino in his Adonis, 
and all the other 7talians who were ignorant of Ariſto- 

 tles Rules; and follow'd no other Guides but their 
own Genzus and Capricious Fancy : The truth is, ſays 
Rapin, the Wits of Italy were fo-prepolſleſs'd in favour of 
the Romantick Poetry of Pulci, Boyardo and Artoſto, that 
they regarded no other Rules, than what the Heat of 
their Genius inſpird. £5; 

The ſame Author in the Second part of thoſe Refle4;- 
os, Sect. 8. obſerves, That Ariofto's Epiſodes are too Af- 
fefted, never probable, never prepard, and often with- 
out any dependance on his Subje&, as that of King 4- 
gramante and Marfiſa; but theſe things are not to be 
expeRed from a Poem, where the Heroes are Paladins : 
And where predominates an Air of Chimerjcal. and 
Romantick Xuight-Errantry, rather than any #Jeroick 
Spirit. IN | : 

But, to conclude, Rapin, Sed. 16. tells us, That A4ri- 
o/ſto had ſomewhat more of an Epick Poem than the 
reſt of the Tralians, becauſe he had read Zomer and Yir- 
21; He is pure, Great, Sublime, admirable in the Ex- 
preflion ; His Deſcriptions are Maſter-pieces ; but he has 
no judgment at all; his Wit (fays Rapin) is like the fruit- 
ful Ground, that together produces Flowers and Thiſtles ; 

He 
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He ſpeaks well, but thinks ill, and tho' all the Pieces of 
his Poems are pretty, yet the whole Work together is no- 
thing worth, for an Epick Poem : He had not then ſeen 
the Rules of Arifotle, as Tafſo did afterwards, who is 
better than Arioſto, ſays Rapin, whatever the Academy 
of Florence fay to the Contrary. 

Dryden, in his Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet before 
the Tray/tation of Fuvenal, pag. 7. ſays, That Ariofto, 
an FEpick Poet, neither Defign'd Jultly, nor Obſerv'd 
any Unity of Action, or Compaſs of Time, or Mo- 
deration in the Vaſtneſs of his Draught; His Style, 
ſays Dryden, is Luxurious, without Majeſty, or decency; 
And Ins Adventures, without the Compaſs of Nature and 
Poſſibility. 

Sir Wil. Temple, in his Eſſay of Poetry, paz.q6. Remarks, 
That, Arioſto and Tafſo enter'd boldly upon the Scene 
of Feroick Poems, but having not Wings for ſo High 
Flights, began to learn of the Old ones, fell upon 
their Imitations, and chiefly . of Yirgzl, as. far as the 
Force of their Genius, or Diſadvantage of New Langw- 
ges and Cuſtoms would allow. 
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Fohn Baccace, 


A Moſt generally known and extolled Florentine Wri- 
\ ter, and worthily Rank'd among the Poets, not \ 
only for his Buco/icks, but ſeveral other Writings of a 
Poetical Nature, as his Genealogia di Dei, his Fiuomint 
Thuſtri, his Decameron, his Novels, &c. beſides which 
he Wrote ſeveral other Things both Z/iforical and 
Geographical He 


| 
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He was Born at Certaldum, a Town belonging to 
the Dutchey of Florence, in the Year 1314. He dyed in 
the Year 1375. or, according to Yoſſtus, 1376. 

Fohannes Trithemius, in his De Scriptoribus Ecclefe- 
aſticis, 1tays, That Boccace, in Secular Learning, far 
Exceeded all of that Age, and that he was not alto- 
gether unskill'd in Matters of Divinity. 

He further ſays, That he was both a Poez, a 

_ Philoſopher, and an Excellent Aftrovomer; and that 
he was a Man of a quick, ready Wit, and a good 
Orator. 
* Fanus Jacobus Boiſſardus, in his cones Virorum 11- 
luſtrium, tells us, That Boccace has Written ſeveral 
Pieces; all which do ſufficiently ſhew both the 
oreat Learning, and the indefatigable pains of the 
Author, 

Gerardus Johannes Voſſius, lib. wi. De Hiſtoricis Las- 
tints, cap. 1. ſpeaking of Boccace's Genealogia Deorum, 
ſays, That very Book gor him a great Reputation, 
both for Learning and Induſtry, 

But the Learned Xonigius, in his Biblzotheca, tells 
us, That fome think, this was none of his own, and 
that he only tranſcrib'd it. ; 

Iſaac Bullart, in his Academie des Sciences, ſays, 
That the moſt conſiderable of all Boccace's Works was 
his Decameron, Which had been receiv'd with the Uni- 
verſal Applauſe of all 7raly; and that it was ſo well 
1pprovd of in Foreign Parts, that it was Tranſlated 

ito almoſt all Languages; and that the more it was 
uppreſsd, and ceaſurd, by reaſon of ſome ſevere Re- ' 
fletions upon the Monks, the more it was defir'd, and 
ſought aſter. | 17 


\Lelins 
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Lilins Gyraldus Remarks, That Petrarch and Boceace 
had a Poetzcal Genius, but that they did not thew 
either Judgment or Accuracy in their Poems, which 
unhappineſs he chiefly afcrib'd to the Age they liv'd 
IN. 


Eraſmus in Cicerontiano, pag. 155. ſays, That Bloudus 
and Boccace were inferiour to Petrarch, both as to the 
force and energy of Stile, and alſo the Purity and Pro- 
priety of the Lat T ongue. 

Ludovicus Vives, lib. 3. De Tradendis Diſciplinis, 
tells us, That Boccace was Petrarch's Scholar, and 
that he was in no reſpe& to be compared with his 
Maſter. | 

+ But in another Place he Remarks, That Boccace's 
Genealogia Deoram, was a Work much beyond the 
Age he livd in; though he own'd, he was ſometimes 
very Dull and Tedious in his Mythological Expolitr 
ONS. 

Salvati, im his Preface to the Ttalian Grammar of 
the Port-Royal, pag. 6. obſerves, That Boccace was 
much the more Corre&t, and Natural in his Proſe, 
than in his Yerſe. 

And Paulus Fovins tells us, It was the common 
ſaying in his time, That as Petrarch had but ill 
luck in Proſe, ſo Boccace was Unſortunaie in Yerſe. 

Rapin Obſerves to us, That Boccace Wrote with 
great Purity in his own Tongue; but that he was 
too trivial and familier, to deſerve the Name of an 
Freroick Poet. RAP, Reflex. on Ariſtot, Treat. of Poelie, 
part 2.. Sett. 16. | 

He alſo in another place Remarks, That Boccace's 
Wit is juſt, but not Copious. Bap, 7%id. part x. 
Sef.2. 

And 
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And, to conclude, Ze accuſes him of great Va- 
nity, in making him/e/f the conſtant Subje&t of his 
Diſcourſe. | 
Boccace's Decads, or Novels, are Prohibited by the 


Church of Rome, being inſerted in the /udex Expurgato- 
rius, Printed in Oftavo, 1681, at Rome. : 
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George Buchanan, 


A* Excellent Latin Poet, Born in a_Villape, in the 
Province of Lennox, in Scotland, Anno Dom. 1506. 


about the beginning of February, He died at E- 
dinburgh, in the Year 1582. the 2874. day of Decems- 
ber. 

Buchanan, a Man born, as he himſelf hath Written 
in a Poem, Nec Clo, nec Solo, nec Seculo erudito, that 
is, neither in a Cl/zmate, nor Country, nor Age of any 
Learning; yet, ſays Cambden, happily arriving himſelf 
at the Top and Perfection of Poerzcal $kill, fo as He 
may defervedly be reckon'd Prince of the Poets of this Age. 
Cambdens A»»a/s, 1582. £ 

Thuanus, in his moſt incomparable Z7;ſtory, tells us, 
| That Buchanan had not his Fellow in the Age he 

Liv'd, either in reſpe& of his natural Wit, or of 
the excellent Talent he had in Writing; which even 
his Works, which in ſpite of exvy or Malice will ſurvive 


as long as the World endures, do ſufficiently demonſtrate 
TYhUIN. 44 Annwm, 1582. 


Turnebus, in his Adverſar. (ib. 1. cap. 2. fays, he bekeves, 
there is no Man 1n Fraxce, who has had any thing of 


Education 
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Education, + or Breeding, but! is acquainted with George 
Buchanan, who is not only an Excellent Poet, but one 
who is throughly skilld in all forts of Learning. 

Foſeph Scaliger, in | Scaliggrana 1, poſitively affirms, 
That Buchanan, for Latin Verſe, excels all the Poets in 
Europe. Þ :/4 

Father Yavaſſ»r the Feſuit, 1n his Remarg. axonym. ſur 
les Reflex. touchant la Poetique, pag. 66. tells us,. That of 
all the Poets who have writ in Lativ, he knew no Man 
who was more a Maſter of his own /dea's, nor who 
could with more eaſe command his Style, and his Ex- 
preſſions, than Buchanan. 2589 

Dr. Burnet, in his Hiſt. of the Reform. takes notice, 
That among Thoſe who were at this time (1541.) in 
hazard, George Buchanan was one, The Clergy were re- 
ſolvd to -be reveng'd on him, for the tharpaefs of the 
Poems he had written againſt them : And'the King had 
ſo abſolutely lefr all Men to their Mercy, that he had 


died with the reſt, if he had not made his eſcape out 


of. Priſon : Then he went beyond Sea, and hv'd twenty 
Years ya thay Exike, and was forc'd to teach a School 
molt part of the time; yet the greatneſs of his Mind, 
ſays Burnet, was not oppreſsd with that mean Employ- 
ment. In his Writings there appears, not only all the 
Beauty and Graces of the Latin Tongue, but a Vigor of 
Mind and Qyickoeſs of Thought," far beyond Bembo, 
or the other /talians, who at that time affected to re- 
vive the purity of the Roman Style. It was but a feeble 
imitation of 7ufly in them; but his Style is ſo natural 
and nervous, and his Reflexions on Things are {ſo ſolid, 
(beſides his Immortal Poems, in which he ſhews how 
well he could imitate all the Roman Poets, in their feve- 
ral ways of Writing, that he who compares them, will 


be 


be often tempted to prefer the Copy to the Orgznal,) that. 
Y 


( 
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he is juſtly reckon'd the Greateſt and Beſt of our Mo- 
dern Authors. BBurnet's Z7/. of the Reform. Book 34, 
ag. 3In. 

: , "HOW tells us, That the Poems of George Bucha- 
an, the Scotchman, have through their great variety of 
Matter, the beauty of their Style, the | luſtre of their 
Figures, and an unaffeRted obſervance of a Decorum, 
gaind him the love and praiſe of almoſt all Learned 
Men. It was a high CharaQter, that Foſeph Scaliger 
gave of Buchanan, in that Ditich of his : 


Tmperii fuerat Romani Scotza finis, 
Romani eloguizi Scotia finis erit. 


With how much Devotion, but yet how neatly, does 
he play upon David's Harp? How florid are his Elegies > 
How full of gravity are thoſe 7ragedies of his, Fephre, 
and Baptiſta > How ſplendid are his five Books De Sphezra 
Mundi? How elegant is he in his Lyricks, Miſcellanies, 
and Epigrams? And to conclude, How ſharp and Saty- 
rical are his Franciſcanus & Fratres > Po2rich, Diſſerrar. 
Academ, de Poetis, pag. 150. 

Beza, ina Letter to Buchanan, ſays, It was incredible, 
the pleafure he took in reading his Paraphraſe upon Da- 
vid 's Pſalms. 

The Learned Dr. Dxport, in the Preface to his Meta- 
phrafis Pſalmorum, tells us, That Buchanan tranſcended 
all that ever writ upon - this SubjeR. - 

Monfieur Teiffer, in his Elogies of the Learned Men 
which 7huanus mentions, ſays, That the Paraphraſe of 
the Pſalms was Buchanan's chief Maſter-piece; and that 
which added much to the credit of this: Work, was, that 
he composd it at the very time his Mind was over- 

| whelm d 
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whelm'd with Grief, to wit, while he was a Priſoner 
10 a Monaſtery in Portugal, AE Ea | 

Grotius, in his Epiſt. V. ad Gallos, ſpeaking of the 
Tragedies of Buchanan, ſays, That he has not ſufficiently 
kept up the gravity of the Bus{in; but, in other re- 
ſpeRs, that he is a very great Man. 

Rapin remarks, That among the Modern Poets that 
have writ in Zatin of late days, thoſe who could at- 
tain to the Numbers and Cadence of Yirgil, in the turn of 
their Verſe, have had moſt Reputation; And becauſe 
that Buchanan, who - otherwiſe had Wit, Fancy, and 2 
pure Style, perceiv d not this Grace, or neglected it, he 
has loſt much} of his Value and Credit : Perhaps nothing 
was wanting to make him an Accompliſh'd Poer, bur 
this perfection, which moſt certainly is not Chimerical : 
And whoever ſhall refle& a little on the power of the 
Dorian; Lydian, and Phrygian+ Airs, whereof Ariſtotle 
fpeaks in his Problems, and Athengus in his Banquets, he 
muſt acknowledge, what Vertue there is in Number and 
Eiarmony. Bay. Reflex. on Ariſt. Treatiſe of Poefie, 
x. part, $20. 37. 

. The ſame Author tells us, That Buchanan has a Cha» 
rater compos d of many Characters ;. his Wit is eaſle, 
delicate, natural, but not preat or lofty. RAP, 14:4. 
part 2.9, Sect, xVi. | 
The Fephthe, and Baptiſta of Buchanan, contain little 
conſiderable, except the purity of Style, in which theſe 
Tragedies are written. bid. Sed. 23. 

Buchanan, ſays Rapin; has Odes comparable to thoſe 
of Antiquity ; but he hath great 7nevenneſſes by the mix» 
ture of his Charafter, which is not ©niform enough. 7- 
bid. Sed. Xxx. 

Buchanan is noted by the Church of Rome; as Awreticus 


prime Claſs, a Heretick of the firſt Form. 
FE a; Callimachus? 
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Callimachas. 


A N Excellent Greek Poet of Cyreve, in great favour 
and eſteem with Prolomeus Philadelphus, and of 


his Son Euergetes, in honour of whoſe Qucen he wrote 
his Fiction, call d Coma Berenices. He alſo wrote Hymns, 


Elegies, and Eprigrams, whereof many of his Hymns and 
Epigrams, as alſo ſeveral Fragments of his other Works, 
are yet extant, and not many Years ſince publiſhed by 
the Learned Mademoiſelle le Fevre, with Notes and Re- 
marks full-of ſolid Learning. | 

This Poet was one of the moſt Learned Men in his 
Age, according to the Opinion of 7 anaguillus le Fevre, 
and ſome other Criticks: And, it may be, we cannot 
eaſily find an Author, who has writ a greater Number 
of Poems ; though they were generally but ſmall Pieces; 
for the averſion be had to long and tedwns Works, made 
him often ſay, That a great Book was a great Evil. But 
herein he did by no means pleaſe the Criticks of that Age, 
who commonly thought (but with little reaſon,) That 
Poets, like the Sea, ſhould never be dry, and that to 
Abound was the beſt Quality of a Writer. 

Mademoiſelle le Fevre, in the Preface to her Edition of 
Callmmachus, ſays, That in all the Writings of the Anci- 
ent Greeks, there never was any. thing more Elegant, 
nor more polite, than the Works of CallimaÞvs. 

And of the ſame Opinion was her Father, Tayaguilus, 
in his Abrege des Vies des Poetes Grecs, pag. 143, 144- 
who tells us, That the way that Call/imachus took in 
Compofing his Verſes, was both pure and _ ; 

RES hx | . tnat 


that Catulias and Propertius did often imitate him, nay» 
and that ſometimes they ſtole from him. 

In theſe laft Apes, there have been ſome Critics, 
who would by no means allow, that Callimachus ever 
had any great Genius for Poetry; and amongſt others, 
we find Ger. Joh. Yeoſſius of this mind, in his De Arte 
Poetica, pag. 27. and alſo pag. 67. It is very probable, 


iy Ng ground this their Opinion upon that D/tich 
of Ovid : | 


* Battiades foto ſemper cantabitur Orbe, \ cmihw. 
uamvis 1ngenio yon valet, Arte valet. 

So that upon the faith of Ovid, they have given it 
for granted, That this Poet does rather abound with 
Art and Labour, than with Wit or Spirit. But Daniel! 
FTZeinfius, in his Preface before Hefiod, Printed -1603- 
explaining this place of Ovid, tells us, That when this 
Author ſeems to accuſe Call;machas, for not having had 
a Genius ; his meaning is not, that he wanted [nvention, 
Subtlety, Addreſs, or Wit ; -but only, that He is not 
Natural enough, that he is too elaborate, and has too 
much of affetation, as if he thought it more honour 
to be a gaod Gramariay, than to be a true Poet. And 
hence (without doubt) it was, That Candidus Heſychius, 
a late Author with that fiRitious Name, in his Book 
Entituled GodePus utrum Poeta, cap. 2. pag. 75- faith, That 
Call;machas, finding that the Wind did not favour him; 
never durſt venture into the open Sea, but always kept 
near the Shore, that fo he might the more eaſily get in- 
to ZZarbour ; that is to fay, He wanting a Poetical Ge- 
us, and that Enthyfraſm which elevates Poets, he never 
card to undertake a Work of too great a length, 


Not 
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Not only Quintilian, in his Inſtitut. Oratoriar. lib. x. 
cap. I. but alſo Philippus Beroaldus, in his Comment upon 
Ty Propertius,as likewite Ger. Joh. Voſſius, in his Inſtitut. Poe- 
tic. lib. 3. pag. 51. do leverally conclude, and agree, 
That Callimachus paſsd among the Greets for their beſt, 

" and chiefeſt Writer of Elegzes. 

Though Callimachus was generally eſteem'd a very good 
Grammarian, yet Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 2. pag. 187. 
ſays, That he affe&ted the moſt obſcure, Antique, and im- 
proper Words, in many of his Poems. 
 Joannes Fonftus, 1n his De Scriptoribus Hiſtoria Philo- 
ſophice, lib. 11. cap. v. aflirms, That Callimachus was a 
moſt Excellent Crztict; and that we cannot ſufficiently 
deplore the loſs of thoſe many Pieces he Wrote, in re- 
lation to that ſort of Learning. 


Cain Valerins Catullus, 


A Writer of Epigrams. He was Born at Ferona about 
the end of the Second Year of the 173. Olympiad; 
Eighty Six Years before Chriſt. He died in the Thirtieth 
Year of his Age, and in the Fourth Year of the 180. 
Olympiad, the very Year that Cicero return'd from his 
Exile. | | 

Petrus Crinitus, in his De Poetts Latinis, tells us, That 
Catulles had fo greata reputation for Learning, that ever: 
by the general conſent of the Learned, the Epither of 
Dottus was affixed to his Name. Ovid thought, that, for 
Majeſty and loftineſs of Verſe, Catullus was no way in- 
teriour to Virgil himſelf, And tis certain, ſays Ws In 
| taat 
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that notwithſtanding both' the | Plinys have condemn'd 
Catullus's Verſe, as harſh and unpleaſant, yet he has gene- 
rally been accounted a moſt Elegant Poet, and has had 
Cveral who have copy d after him. 

Petrus Viftorius, 1ib. 22. cap. xv. Pariarum I eftionum, 
ſays, That tis impoſſible any thing can be more Witty, 
more Learned, or more Pleafant, than Catullus; not to 
meddle with the purity of his Stile, wherein he Tran- 
ſcends almoſt all others. 

Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana r. remarks, that Catullus 


was too Critical, and too ſtrict an obſerver of the Roman 


Elegancies. 

Turnebus, 1ib. 12. Adverſar. cap. ſtiles Catullus 
The Sweeteſt, and moſt Polite, of all the Poets. 

Paulus Manutius, in his Third Book, and Fourteenth 
Epiſt.' to Muretus, gives Catullus the preference before 
Tibullus, or Propertius, in the Elegancy of Stile, and in 
curious, neat Sentences. 

Ovid calls Catullas, a Learned, Eloquent, and Witty, 
but withall an Obſcene Poe. 

Martial had fo high an Opinion of Catulles, _ we 
find he compares him even to Yirgzl: 


Tantum magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva ſuo Mantua Virgilio. 


art, /b. 14. Epigr. 195. 


Borrichius, in his Diſſert. Acad. De Pottis, pag: 49. 
ſays, That Catullus was much in Cicero's favour, an 

he was a very ſweet Poet; and if at any time he ap- 
pears hard or rough, eſpecially in his Epicks, .yet he 
has made ſufficiently amends by his wonderful Ae hu 
Wit, and by his pure Elegancy in the AKoman Lan- 


guage. 


He 
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The” allo adds, that 'tis pity his W7t was not better em- 
ploy'd. | 
Caſpar Barthias, 1ib. 38. cap. 7. Adverſar. tells us, That 
Catullus's Contemporaries, gave him the Title of Learned, 
for no other reaſon, but only becauſe, he was the firſt 
that knew how to Tranſlate into Latin Verſe, whatſoever 
was moſt Beautiful and Delicate in the Greek Poets; 
which, before him, - was thought impoſlible to be done. 
Falius Scaliger,in his De Pottica.p.86 5.1ays,That he nere 
could find in any Author, nor for his heart can he imagine 
the reaſon, why the Ancients gave Cati:lins the Title ol 
T earned; fince F7? dces not fee there is any thing 1n 
his Books, but what is common and ordinary. Ye 
ſays, his Stife his generally very hard and unpoliſhd ; 
though indeed,: fomerunes it flows like Water, and has 
no ſtrength; - that he is often fo very immodeſt; that -it 
puts him out of Counteaance; and, thir ſomerimes he 
1s fo very languid and faint, that he cannot bur pity 
him; and, to Conclude, that he is often under ſuch dift- 
ficulty, and conſtraint, that he is mightily troubled and 
concern d for him. TR" 
Rapin remarks, That Catullus in tis -Elegies has too 
much Softneſs, and a Negligence too affetted. 
The Beauty of an Epigram, ſays Rapin, conſiſts either 
In the delicate turn, or in a lucky word.. The Greets have 
underſtood this fort of Poe/je otherwiſe than the Latins. 
The Greek Epigram runs upon the 7#rz of a Thought that 
is Natural, but fine and ſubtle. The Latin Epigram, by 
a falſe za/te that ſway'd in the beginning of the decay of 
the Latin Tongue, endeavours to ſurprize the Mind by 
ſome nipping Word, which is call'd a Point. Catulus Writ 
after the former manner, which is of a fner Character ; 
for he endeavours to cloſe a natural Thought within 2 


delicate 


Charairs and Ct ſures. At 
deficate zurn of Words, and withia-the ſimplicity of n 
ver. ſoft Expreſſion. 


other way, that is to fay, to terminate an ordina- 
ry Thovght by ſome Word that is ſurprizing. After 
all, Men of a good Taſte, ſays Rapin, preferr'd the 


way of  Catailus, before that of Martial; there be-_ 


ing more of rrue delicacy in that, than in this. And 
in theſe latter Ages, we have ſeen a Noble Fenetzar, 
named Andreas Naugerius, who had an exquiſitc dif- 
cernmment, and who, by a natural Anzipathy againſt all 
that which is called Pojzt, which he judged to be 


of an ill reliſh, facrificd every Year, in Ceremony, 


a Volume of Martials Epigrams, to the Manes of 
Catullas, in Honour to his Charrater, which he judgd 
was to be preferr'd to that of Martial. RBapin's 
RefleFions on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poeſie, part 2. Sect. 
29, and 31. 

(SONS 5 Johannes Yoſſus obſerves, That the rough- 
neſs, or uneveneſs in Catallus's Verſe, fo much taken 
notice of by the beſt Crzzzcks, proceeds chiefly from 
his too frequent uſe of the Figures, Ethliphs, and 
Synalzpha, Lib, 3. Inſtitutionum Poeticarum, pag. 56. 


_ -Geoffr y Chaucer, 


Hree ſeveral Places contend: for the Birth of this 
Famous Poet. Firſt, Berkſhire, from the words 


of Leland, that he was born in Barocenff. Provincia ; and 
Mr. Cambden affirms, that Duningzon-Caſtle, nigh unto 
264 s G Newbury 

, 


i 


artial was in fome manner the Author of this 
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Newbury, was Anciently his Inheritance. Secondly, Ox- 
- fordſhire, where, John Pits 1s poſitive, that - his Father 
(who was a Knight) liv'd, and that he was born at 
Woodſtock, Thirdly, The Author of his Life, Printed 
1602. Suppoſes him to be born at Loxdony, But though 
\ the place of his Birth is not certainly known, yet this 
1 is agreed upon by all hands, that he was caunted the 
chiet of the Engliſh Poets, 'not only of his time, but 
continued to be fo efteem'd till this Age; and as much 
as we deſpiſe his old faſhion'd Phraſe, and Obſolete 
Words, Fe was one of the firlt Refiners. of the Engi(6 

* Languape. | 

Of how great efteem he was in the Ape wherein he 
flouriſh'd, viz. the Reigns of ZZenry the IV. Henry the 
V. and part of Henry the VI. appears, befides his being 
Knightcd, and made Poet ' Lauriate by the Honour he 
had to be ally'd by Marriage to the great Earl of Law 
caſter, John of Gamnt. 

We have ſeveral of his Works yet extant, but. his 
Squires Tale, and ſome other of his Pieces are not to be 
found. 

Fobn Pits, inhis De 1laſtribus Anglia Scriptoribas, ſays, 
That Chaxcer ſo illuſtrated the Eng/i/þ Poetry, that 
he may juſtly be eſteem'd our Engliſh Homer. 
 _Helikewile tells us, that he was an Excellent Rhetori- 
cian, a $killful Mathematician, an acute Philoſopher, and 
no contemptible Divine. 

Winſtanley, in the Lives of the Engliſh Poets, compares 
Chaucer for the ſweetneſs of [his Poetry, to Steftchorus ; 
And ( ſaith he ) as Cethezus was call'd Suade Medulla, 
ſo may Chaucer be rightly call'd the Pith and Sinews of 
Eloquence, and the very life it ſelf of all Mirth and 
pleaſant Writing. Beſides, one gift he-had above other 
Authors, fays Winſtanley, and that is, by the A 32-j 

Rs 


Fo 
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of his Deſcriptions, to poſſeſs his Readers with a ſtronger 
Imagination of ſecing that done before. their Eyes 


which-they Read, than any other that ever Writ in any 


Tongue. | 

. Bur. above all, Ze tes us, Chanucer's CanterburyT ales, 
is moſt valu'd and eſteem'd of, nd 

The Learned and Ingentous Mr. Roger Aſcham calls 

Chaucer, The Eng/iſh Homer; adding alſo, That he values 
his Authority equal to that of Sophocles or Euripides in 
Greek. * FD d 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poeſie, gives him 
this Character; Chaucer andoubtedly did excellently in his 
Troilus and Creſcid, of whom truly I know not whether to 
marvel more, either that He iwthat miſty time could” ſee ſo 
clearly, or We in this clear Age walk ſo ſftumblingly after 
him. - 


This agrees with the following Verſes, made by vir 
John Denham: 


0/4 Chancer, like the Morning Star, 

To us diſcovers Day from far ; 

His light thoſe Miſts and Clouds difſolv'd, 
Which our dark Nation long involv d ; 
But he deſcending to the Shades, | 
Darkneſs again the Age invades. 


J. Denham. -7he 3d. £dir. 1684. pag. 89. 


Sir Henry Savil, in his Preface to Bradwardin's Book 
- againſt Pe/agius, fays, that Chaucer was the chief of our 
Engliſh Poets, andthat he hada ſharp Judgment,and a plea- 


ſaor Wit; and-chat he was alſo well skill's both in Phi- 


loſophy and Divinity. 


_ vir Richard Baker, in the Reign of Edward the Third, 


(tiles Sir Geeffry Chaucer, the Homer of our Nation; addiog, 
RE | G z ' Thar 
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'Fhat he found” as fweet'a Muſe in the Groyes of Word. 

ſtock, as the Ancients did upon: the Banks of Zelicor. 
CambAlen alfo,in his Britaznia, tells us, That it is the only- 

thing the Town of Woodtock hath to brag of, That ſhe gave 

Birth to Geoffrey Chancer, our Enzlifh Fomer ; of whom, in 

his Opinion, may truly be ſaid, that which an - alian 


- 


Poet once apply'd to Homer: 


| Hic ille eft, eujus de gurgite Sacro 
Combibit arcanos vatum onnis turba furores. - 


- 


Dr. Sprat, in his Z/fory of the Royal Society, pag. 42. 
ſays, That till the time of King Ae«ry the Eighth, there 
was ſcarce any man regaftied the Byg/ifh Eaxznage, bur 
Chaucer; and that nothing was Weirten tt it, which'one - 
would be willing to read twice, but tome of his Poetry ; 
But that then it began to raiſe it ſelf a Jirtle, and to found 


_ tolerably well. 
Tho'. Yer/tegan commends Chaxcer, as an excellent Poer 


for his time ; yet he wholly differs from thoſe; who are of 
opinion, that he did ſo mightily refine the Bug/z/Þ L anguage. 
Indeed, he rather condemns Chancer for adulterating the 
Engliſh Tongae, by the mixture of ſo many French and Latin 
Words. 


 Fhis our Poet, lics buried in W3A@niner Abby, with 
the following Inſcription: | 

244. fait Anglorum vates ter maximus olam, 

Galfridus Chaucer, conditur hic Tumulp, 

Annum ft quzras Domini, fi, tempora Mortis, 

Fee not@ ſubſunt, que tibi cuntta notant; 

25 Octobris x400. 
| LErumnarum requies Mors. 
Nicolaus Brighans hos fecit Muſarum romine opens: 

| Clandins 


_ 
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. . Claudius Clandranus, 

Ocn 3t 4lextadria in Eoypt ; he flouriſh'd in the 
time of -Zheodofres the | Great, and his Children, 
riBiar Emperours, tho' he himſelf continued an. Ob- 
flinate Heatben ; : however; - for his eminency 1n Lathe 
Paetry (whereof bis 1c pres Rape, and feveral other 
Perms yet cxtant, area Teſtnmony,) he had his Statue 
erected by Arcadius and Honrins, And in that Infcrip- 
tion, which was fer. upon his $S:atue, he is called Pregle- 
feb: | 7 8 FO fro; 07 0HE tes ob 
» Petras: Crinites, lib. v. De Poetis Latinis, cap. 85. fays,. 
That iClaudray was of an Excellent': Genius, very much 
adapted; to: Poetry; that he is'very happy in his Flights, 
and takes ſuch a wonderful delight in the variety of F7- 


- 


gures and.Sentences, thathe feemy by 'Narare to have been | 


defign'd, for: a Poet. Kh hefs. os | 
Foannes Ludovicus Vives, in his'Comment upon Ser.. 
Auſtin's ' Fifth Book De Civitate*+ Des, cap. 25. tells us, 
That Claudian was born to Poetry; that he was both E- 
legant, and Witty,. and of- a true Poetical Genins,. but” 
inckiaing £0) Superſtition ; / and: that, as for his Poem: De 
Ghriſta, he verdy believes, he wrote it only to pleaſe Z7o- 
#0rius, lo great a Sycophant was Claudian. 

- Tuligs Caſar Staliger, 4b.” 6. cap; 5. Be re Poetich, fays, 
That Claudian was a very great Poet; and that though 
he. did; not 8reat- of the: nobleſt fort of SabjefAs; yet 
what was wanting that way, he would be ſure to ſup- 
ply with his 17s. He adds, That he was a Poet of 2 
right happy Veio, that he had: a ſolid judgment, thar 
his. Style wes pure; caſte, and. natural, and ___ 

- ad 
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had & great deal of ſmartneſs, without the leaſt affeAa- 
tion. 


Lilius Gregorias Gyraldus \ellg "RN Thar: he. Vid not | 
much diflike Claudiax's Verſes, tho' there were ſome 


_ who did, vpon the account of their having no variety ; 

but always faling into the ſame..Caderce:. 'Burt,\ ys 
Gyraldas, if there be any that approve of. his Ver 
them do fo, with all my. heart; yet he is ſure, 
Claudian flags in the Invention "for tho' at his firſt fet- ; 
ting out, he ſeems to+be ſull-of-Fire, and very brisk, 
yet all of a ſudden he ſtops, like: a: Man out of breath, , 
and his Concluſion is never anſwearable to bis Begin- 
ning. However, as Piſo ſaid, Claxdiat is a quick, rea- 
dy Poet, and there is in him a great deal of Muſick and 
Sweetneſs : But yer*the.truth of-it'is, he is not fit to 
be Copy'd aſter; Though,-as Gyraldus obſerves; there 
are Flowers in him, which if -a. "Wile Man have che [2 
thering, would be of wonderful'advantage. 

George Buchangn,' "in bis Dialogue, De" Furs Regni apud. 
Scotos, files Claudian, a Poet of an Excollett Wit, and 
of very great Learning. pi ySagots 

Euſtatius Swartius,” (16:1. naleBorans chp/ Xiit: tak 
That Claudian was 8 Poet worthy.'of the higheſt Com- 
mendation ; and thar.,tho' his Wit and Eloquence bap- 
pened to be in @ Vicious Age;: yet, ſince Auguſtus's Reigd, 
no Man went beyond him, either i in PREP LIND or 
loftineſs of Expreſlion.'” 6 

But Honoratus: Faber, lib.. 3 | Euphyandis, cap. 2. tolls us, 
Though his Style be. Acres ſoft, and ſweet,” yet that 
bis Latzy 'is not ſo very pure, as ome would perfwade 
vuUc. 

Borrichius, 1n has Difſertat. Avad De Poetis, pag. 73. 
obſerves to us, That even at this day Claudian's Vetſes 
are read with great Veneration, in reſpe& of his pro- 


found 


found Wit ; that his Style is'chaſt, grave, and' ſublime; 
and yet, which is a thing to: be admir'd, eafie and natur 
rad, interwoven with:Morali and Political \inſtruQions 3 
but, to-ſpeak_-the «truth; ' his 3$2y/e is now''and then a 
little too haughty, .and he is-too'/full of-the Sallies of 
Touth, which yet in Yirgz/ no Man ever had juſt reaſon 
to find fault with. « F 
 Rapin retfiarks, That Claudian hath Wit and Fancy ; 
but no taſte for that delicacy of the Nupbers, and that 
turn of the Verſe, -which the Skilfu] Pe. in Firgll ; 
that he falls perpetually into the fame Cadence; and, for 
that cauſe, one can hardly read him without being wea- 
ried ; And, that he: has no. Elevation in 'any kind. 
Rap. Aeflex. on Ariſt. Treatiſe. of © Poefie, part 29. 
ſect. xv. | , B31 ons Ng F 
The ſame Author tells us, That the Common Under- 
takers, 11 Paxegyricks, who have not force to form hand- 
ſomely a: Deſign, looſe the Reins to their Fancy ; and 
after they have. pild a heap of groſs and deform'd. Prai- 
ſes, without Order 'or Connexion, one upon another, 
This,  forſooth, muſt be call'd a Payegyrick. *Tis thus, 


fays Rapin,. that Claudian has Prais'd the Emperour Ho- 


zorius, and the Conſuls, Probinus, Olyorins, Stilicon, and 
the other liluſtrious Perſons of his time. Throughout 
all -bis Panegyricks. reigns an -.4ir of Touthfulneſs, fays 
Rapin, that has-nothing of; what is S9/id, though there 
appears ſome Wit. BAap. ibid ſed. xiv. 

 Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana poſter. pag. 5x.ealls Clau- 
diana moſt Elegant. Poet ; adding, That he has a great 


mu; fine things: in his Paxegyrict.upon: the 'fourth Con: 
1a, 


of Flonorms.. 


 Foannes Cuſpinianus, in Commentario, ad annum Or- 
bis MCLII. lays, -That Claudian writ a moſt Elegant Pa- 
negyrick upon this fourth Conſulſhip- of. Fonorins ; which, 
ally _.. ſays 
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ſays be, if & Man reads carefully,'. it:may fave him'the 
reading the ſeveral Hiſtories of: rhoſe-tirnes;5 for that 
one may 7here.figd all the rematkable Occurrences, tht 
had then-happen'd : 'To'conclude; be ſays,, That Clant#imm 
Was a 'Man.of Univerſal Learning, py | NT 24320 


Abraham Cowley, þ 


As born in Fleet/treet, near to the end of Chay- 
. cery-Lane, in the Pariſh of St. Dunſtan 16 the 
Weſt, London, Anno 1618. His Father, who was a Gro» 
cer, dying before the Son was'born, the Mother, by 
her Endeavours and Friends, got him into - Weſtminſter 
School, as a King's Scholar ; where, in the Year 1637, 
then going into the Sxteenth Year of his Age, he Com- 
posd 2 Book, called Poetica! Bloſſoms; whereby the 
great pregnancy of his Parts was diſcover'd : Soon after 
having obtain'd the Greek and Roman Languages, he was 
remov'd to 7 rimity-Colledge in Cambridge, where moſt of 
his Works were writ, or at leaſt defipn'd.” _ 


m— 


_ 


Dr. Sprat fays, That of the ſeveral Works publiſhed 
by. 'Mr. Cowley,..it is hard to give-'one * genierat Cha- 
rater, becauſe of the difference of. their SubjeRs'; .and 
the various forms: and diſtant twmes of their Writing. 
Yet, /ays he,, this, is true of them-all,” "That, in all the 
ſeveral- ſhapes/of-/his-Sty/e, there is "ſtiff: very much of 
the likeneſs and impreſſion of the ſfam&®Mind: The'fame 
uneft:&cd. Modeſty, and natural freedom,. and-eafic vi- 
gour, and cliearful patlions, and\infiocent .mirth,, which 
appear d inall-his Manners. "We teve Thany tHldgs 

% that 
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that he writ in two very unlike Conditions, in the Yni- 
verſity and the' Court, But in his Poetry, as well as his 
life, he mingled with Excellent Skill what was good in 
both States. In his Life he joyn'd the innocence and 


ſincerity of the Scho/ar, with the humanity and good 
behaviour of the Courtzer. In his Poems he united the 


Solidity and Art of the One, with the Gentility and 


Gracefulinefs of the Other. | 

If any ſhall think, that he was not wonderfully curi- 
ous in the choice and elegance of all his Words: I will 
affirm, : ſays Sprat, with more truth on the other fide, 
That he had no manner of affeRation in them : He 
took them as he found them made to his hands ; he nei- 
| ther went before, nor came after the uſe of the Age. 
He forſook the Converſation, but never the Language, 
of the City and Court. Ze underſtood exceeding well, 
all the variety and power of Poetical Numbers; and 
praQtisd all forts with great happineſs. If his Verſes 
in ſome places ſeem not as ſoft and flowing as ſome 
would have them, it was his choice not his fan/t. -He 
knew that in diverting Mens Minds, there ſhould be 
the ſame variety obſcrv'd, as in the proſpeRs of their 
Eyes: Where a Rock, a Precipice, or a riſing Wave, is 
hug more delightful than a ſmooth, even Ground, or 
a Calm Sea. Where the Matter required it, he was as 
gentle as any Man. But where higher Vertues were 
chiefly to be regarded, an exact Numerofity was not then 
his main Care. This (ſays Sprat) may ſerve to anſwer 
thoſe who upbraid ſfome' of his Pieces with roughneſs, 
and with more Contrattion than they are willing to al- 
low. But theſe Admirers of Gentleveſs without Sixews, 
ſhould know that different Arguments muſt have diffe- 
rent Colours of Speech : That there is a kind of vari- 
ety of Sexes in Poetry, as well as.in Mankind ; That as 
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the peculiar Excellence of the Feminine Kind, 1s ſmooth- 
neſs and beauty ; So Strength is the chief Praiſe of the 
Maſculine. 

He had a perie&t Maſtery in both the Languages in 
which he writ: But each of them kept a juſt diſtance 
from the other; neither did his Latiz make his Engliſh 
too old, nor his Eng/i/þ make his Latiz too Modern. 
He excelld both in Proſe and Yerſe; and both together 
have that perfe@tion, which is commended by ſome of 
the Ancients, above all others, that they are very ob- 
vious to the Conception, but moſt difficult in the imi- 
tation. 

His Fancy flow'd with great ſpeed, and therefore it 
was very fortunate to him, that his Judgment was equal 
to manage it. He never runs his Reader, nor his Ar- 
guament, out of breath. Ze perfectly practiſes the hard- 
eſt Secret of good, Writing, to know when he has done 
enough. Ze always leaves off in ſuch a manner, that 
it appears it was in his power to have faid much more. 
In the particular Expreſſions there is ſtill much to be 
applauded, but more in the Diſpoſition, and order of 
the whole. From thence there ſprings a new Comeli- 
neſs, beſides the feature of each part. His Invention is 
+ powerful, and large as can be defir'd. But it ſeems all 
to ariſe out of the Nature of the Subject, and to be 
juſt fitred for the thing of which he ſpeaks. If e- 
ver he goes far for it, he diſſembles his pains admirably 
well. 

The Yartety of Arguments that he has manag'd, is ſo 
large, that there 1s ſcarce any particular of all the Paſſ- 
ons of Men, or Works of Nature, and Providence, which 
he has paſsd by undeſcribd. Yet (fays Sprat) he till 
obſerves the Rules of Decency, with ſo much care, that 
whether he inflames his Reader with the ſofter AﬀeRi- 
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ons, or delights him with inoftenſive Raillery, or teaches 
the familiar Manners of Life, or adorns the Diſcove- 
ries of Philoſophy, or inſpires him with the Heroick 
Characters of Charity and Religion ; To al! theſe Mat- 
ters, that are ſo wide alunder, ſays Sprat, he ſtill pro- 
portions a due Figure of Speech, and a proper Meaſure 
of Wit. This indeed is moſt remarkable, that a Man 
who was ſo conſtant and fixd in the Moral Tdeas of his. 
Mind, ſhould yet be. ſo changeable in his ztelledtual, 
and in both to the higheſt degree of Excellence. 
In his Latin Poems, fays Dr. Sprat, he has expreſs'd 
to admiration, all the Numbers of Verſes, and Figures 
of Poejie, that are ſcatterd up and down among the 
Ancients. There is hardly to be found in them all, any 
good faſhion of Speech, or colour. of Meaſure, but he 
has comprehended it, and given inſtances of it, accord- 
ing as his ſeveral Arguments requir'd either a Majeſtick 
Spirit, or a Paſtonate, or a Pleaſant. This is the more 
extraordinary, in that it was never yet performd by 
any Single Poet of the Ancient Romans themſelves. They 
had the Language natural to them, ;and ſo might eaſily 
have moulded it into what Form or Humour they 
leasd: Yet it was their conſtant Cuitome, to confine 
all their Thoughts and praQtice to one or two ways of 
Writing, as deſpairing ever to compals all together. 
This is evident in thoſe that excelld in Odes and Songs, 
in the Comical, Tragical, Epical, Elegiacal, or Satyrical 
way. And this perhaps occafion'd the firſt diſtinRion 
and Number of the Muſes. For they thought the Task 
too hard for any one of them, though they fancied them 
to be Goddeſſes. And therefore they divided it amongſt 
them all, and only recommended to cach of them, the 
care of a diſtant Charater of Poetry and Mujick. 
Sprat's Account of 'the Life of Mr. Abraham Cowley. 
| H 2 The 
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The Character that Sir Fob» Denham gave of Abra- 
ham Cowley, you may take in theſe his following 


Verſes: 


Old Mother Wit, and Nature gave 

Shakeſpear and Fletcher all they have ; 

In Spencer, and in Johnſon, Art 

Of ſlower Nature got the Start ; 

But both in him ſo equal are, 

None knows which bears the happiſt ſhare 

To him no Author was unknown, 

Tet what he wrote was all his own; 

He melted not the ancient Gold, 

Nor with Ben. Johnſon did make bold 

To plunder all the Roman Stores 

Of Poets, and of Orators : 

Horace his Wit, and Virgil's State 

He did not ſteal, but emulate : 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their Garb, but not their Cloaths, did wear. 
Penyam's Poems, pag, 90, 91. of the 34 

' Edition. 


Rimer tells us, That a more happy Genius for Fferoick 
Poefie appears in Cowley, than either in Spexcer,. or D'a- 
venant. He underſtood the purity, the perſpicuity, the 
majeſty of Stile, and the Vertue of Numbers. He could 
diſcern what was beautiful and pleaſant in Nature, and 
could expreſs his Thoughts without the leaſt difficulty 
or conſtraint. He underſtood how to diſpoſe of the 
Matters, and to manage his Digreflions. In ſhort, he 
underſtood Fomer and Yirgil, and as prudently made 


his advantage of them. Yet as it may be lamented, 


that he carried not on the Work fo far as he deſign'd, 
Wo 
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ſo'it might: be wiſh'd that he had liv'd to Reviſe what 
he did leave us: I think, ſays Rimer, the Troubles of # 
David is neither Title nor Matter proper for an Zeroich Ly 
Poem ; ſeeing it 1s rather the A4:ovs, ' than his Sufferings, ls 
that make an Heroe : Nor can it be defended, by Zo- 
mer's Odyſſeis, ſince Tlyſſes's Sufterings conclude with one 
great and perfect Attion. 

But notwithſtanding this Cenſure'.of Mr. Rimer, he 
afterwards tells: us, That in Cowley's Datideis (Fragment 
and imperfect as it is) there ſhines ſpmething. of a more 
fine, more free, more new, and more noble Air, than 
appears in the Hieruſalem of Tafſo, which, for all his 
Care, is ſcarce perfeAly purg'd from Pedantry. 

And after all, fays Rimer, in the. Lyrick way Cowley 
far exceeds 7afſe, and all the reſt-of the /ra/izans. See 
Bimer's Pref. to his Tran/lat. of Rapin. 

Samuel Woodford, in the Preface to his Parapbraſe up- 
on the Pſalms, remarks, That in Cowley s Davideis there 
is to be found, as much as could be expected for the 
firſt ſitting, whatever is requiſite to make an Heroick 
Poem beautiful: Sound Judgment, happy Invention, - 
graceful Diſpoſition, unafte@ed Facility, ſtrict Obſer- 
vance of Decencies, and all ſet off with that Majeſty R 
and Sweetneſs of Verſe, that it is to be lamented he 4 
had not an Opportunity before his Death, to finiſh it | fl 
according to his own Model, and the Proviſion he had i 
laid up to'that. purpoſe. And truly (ſays Woodford) all 
his Divine Poems, have I know not what greatneſs of | 
Spirit, which you ſhall ſeldom meet with elſewhere, * 
and in, which generally. he has as much out-done him- 4 
ſelf, as in the reſt equald the moſt happy of our Modern i 
Poets, 

The occaſion of Mr. Cowley's falling on the Pindarique 
way of Writing, was (as Dr. Sprat informs us,) his 

| accidental 
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accidental meeting with Pindar's Works, in a place 
where -he had no other Books to dire him: Having 
then confider'd at leiſure the height of his Invention, 
and the Majeſty of his Szy/e, he try'd immediately to 
imitate it in Zg/iſh. And he perform'd it, fays Sprat, 
without the danger that Zorace prefag'd to the Man who 
ſhould dare to attempt it. 

How well Cowley ſucceeded in imitating the great 
Pindar, according to the opinion of Mr. Flatmay, appears 


by his Pindarique Ode on Samuel Woodford's YVerfion of 
the Pſalms : 


Bold man, that dares attempt Pindariqu now, 
- Since the great Pindar's greateſt Son 
From the ungrateful Age 1s gon ; 
Cowley has bid th ungrateful Age Adieu / 
Apollo's rare Columbus, Ze . 
Found out new Worlds of Poetry; 
He, like an Eagle, ſoar d aloft, 
To ſeize his noble prey; 
Tet as a Dove's, his Soul was ſof?, 
Quiet as Night, but bright as Day : 
To Heaven in a fiery Chariot He 
Aſcended by Seraphick Pcetry; 
Tet which of #s dull Mortals fince can find 
Any Tnſpiriog Mantle, that He left behind ? 
Thomas Flatman, 


Dryden tells us, That Mr. Cowley, indeed, . has brought 
Pindarique Verſe as near PerfeQion as.was poſſible, 1n ſo 
ſhorta time. But (ſays he) if I may be allow'd to.ſpeak 
my mind modeſtly, and without injury to his Sacred 
Aſhes, ſomewhat of the purity of Fxg/iſh, ſomewhat of 
more equal Thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the 
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Numbers, 11 one word; ſomewhat of a' finer zur» and 
more Lyrical Verle is yet. wanting: As for the' Soul of 
it, which conſiſts in the Warmth and Vigour of Fancy, 
the Maſterly Figures, and. the Copiouſneſs of Imaginati- 
on, he has excell'd all others in this kind: Yer, if the 
Kind it felt be capable: of more PerfeAion, tho' rather 
ia the Ornamental parts of it, than the Eſſential, what 
Rules of Morality or Reſpe& (/ays Dryden) have: Þ bro- 
ken, in naming; the Defects, thar they may hereafter be 
amended /mitation 1s a nice Point, and' there are few 
Poets who deſerve to be Models in all they Write. D2yd- 
Pref. to the 2d. Part of . Poetical Miſcellanies. 


The Earl of Mulgrave, ſpeaking of the Nature'of Pin- 
darique Odes, tells us : 


The Poet here muft be indeed Inſpir'd 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d. 

Cowley might boaſt to have perform'd this part, 
Had he with Nature joys'd the Rules of Art; 
But ill Expreſſion gzves ſometimes Allay j 
To that rich Fancy, which can ne're decay. 
Dulg. Eſfay on Poetry. 


This Great Man, Abraham Cowley, lies buried in Weſt- 
minſter Abby, near two of our moſt Eminent Engliſh 
Poets, Chaucer and Spencer, with this Inſcription: 


ABRAHAMUS COWLEIUS, 
Anglorum Pindarus, Flaccus, Maro, 
Delicie, Decus, Defiderium Avi ſui, 

Hic juxta fitus eſt. 
Aurea dum wolitant late tua Scripta per Orbem 
Et Faml #ternum vivis Divine Poeta, 
: Hic 
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Hic placidd jaceas requie, cuſtodiat Urnam . _ 
Cana ſides vigilentq; perenni Lampade Muſe ; 
Sit ſacer iſte Locus, nec quis temerarius aufit 
Sacrilega turbare mana Venerable Buſtum. 
Intatimaneant, maneant per ſecula Dulcis © 
Couleit Cineres, ſerventq; immobile Saxum. 

$7c wvover, 
Votumque ſuum apud Poſteros ſacratum eſſe voluit, 
Quz wviro Incomparabili poſuit Sepulchrale marmor : 


GEORGIUS DUX BUCKINGHAMIZ. 


 Exceſſit e Vita Anno Ftatis 49. & honorifica pompa 
elatus ex Adibus Buckinghamianis, wiris Illuſtri- 
bus emnium Ordinum exſequias celebrautibus, 

Sepultus eſt Die 3* Menfis Auguſti, Anno Dom. 1667; 


Dantes Aligerin. 


Moſt Renowned Florentine, and the firſt of 7ral;an 

Poets of any Fame or Note. Ze was born in the 
Year 1265. Ze dyed at Ravanya 1n the Year 1321. 
That which moſt proclaims his Fame to the World, 1s his 
Triple Poem, Entituled, Paradiſe, Purgatory, and Hell; 
beſides which he has Wrote ſeveral Things in Proſe. In 
his Opuſculum de Monarchia he held, That the Civil Govern- 
ment had no dependance upon the Church; for which 
reaſon, after his Death, he was Condemnd as an Fere- 
tick, and the faid Book was Prohibited by the Church of 


Rome. 
Gisbertus 
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Gisbertus Voetius, in the Second Book, the Firſt Secti- 
on, and the Ninth Chapter of his Bibliotheca, ſays, That 
thoſe ralian Poems of Petrarchi and Aligerus, which 
do now and then touch upon Ecclefratical Matters, 'are 
preferr'd by Divines before any” of the Works of theother 
Poets. 

Olearius, in his Abacus Patrologicus, calls Alizerus, a 
Man of very great Credit and Authority, who by his 
Learning had got the Love and Eſteem of all men; 
and that he was ſo great an 4ſerter of Truth, that 
he often laid open the frauds of the Church of Rome. 

Johannes Villani, both his Countrey-Man and Contem- 
porary, in the Ninth Book of his Florentine Fiiftory, at- 
firms, That Aligerus exceeded. all that went before him, 
cither i in Yerſe or in Proſe, both for Nobleneſfs of Fancy, 
and a Majeſtick Style. 

Boccacz, in his De Cafibus virorum Tuſtrivm, calls Dantes 
Aligeras, an excellent Poet. 

Celius Rhodiginus, lib. 15. cap. 2.0. Zo Antiquarum, 
ſtiles him a Poet not contemptible. 

 Platina, in'the Life of Boniface VIII. ſays, That Dantes 
Aldegerius was a Man of very great Learning, and an ex- 
oiliknd Ttalian Poet. 

Lilius Gyraldus, remarks, That in Alizerus, one miphe | 
find both Learning and great Knowledge, and that he was 
particularly skill'd in the Pariffan Divinity ; but that heis 
fometimes too ſharp and biting. Ze farther zells us, 
That many think him too negligent in point of Order 
and Method, and -alſo as to his Style; but that one 
Foannes Stephanus, a Hermite, a Perſon of great Learn- 
ing, and one who from his Childhood had a mighty 
aftetion for A/zzerus, 'was wont to refute thoſe per- 
ſons, by giving a tull Anſwer to their ObjeRtons. 


I Rapin 
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Rapin tells us, That Dantes Aligerus wants fire, and 


that he has not heat enough. Rap, Reflex. on Arif. 
Treatiſe of Poefie, part 1. ſed. 2. 


Fe alſo obſerves to us, That his Thoughts are ſo Pro- 
found, that much Art is requird todive into them. 76d. 

ſeft. xxvii. | | 
And, to conclude, be fays, That his Triple Poem of 
| Paradiſe, Purgatory, and Hel, (which the ' /talians of 
thoſe days, call'd a Comedy, but paſles for an Epick Poem 
| 1n the Opinion of Caftelverro) is of a ſad and woful con» 
' _ trivance; and that ſpeaking generally, Daxte has a ſtrain 
| roo Profound, to deſerve the name of an Heroick Poet. 


| Bap. 1514. part 2. ſed. xvi. 
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| Sir Wilham Davenant, 


; AS born in theCity of Oxferd, in the Pariſh of 
St. Martins, commanly call'd Carfax, near the 
end of February in the Year 1605. He was Poet Lau- 
: reat to King Charles the firſt, and King Charles the Se- 
cond. He dyed on the Seventh day of April,1668. Aged 

63. and was buried amongſt the Poers in Weſtminſter 
abby, near to his old Antagoniſt, and Rival for the 
t Bays, Mr. Thomas May : Twas obſerv'd, that at his Fu- 


neral his Coffin wanted the Hera, of his Laureats- 


| Crown, which by the Law of Heraldry juſtly appertain'd 
| to him: But this omiſſion {ſays Gerard Laugbaive) is ful- 
| ficiently recompenc'd by an Eternal Fame, which will al- 
! ways accompany his Memory; Zehaving been the firſt 
Introducer of all that is Splendid in our Eug/iſh Opera's, 


_— 
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and *tis by his means and induſtry, that our Stage at pre- 
ſent Rivals the 7ralizan Theatre. : 

His Works were all Printed together in a Large Folio, 
L ondon 1673. and Dedicated by his Widow to his Royal 
Highneſs, the late King James. 


Dryden, in his Preface to the Zempeſt, ſays, That in 


the Time he Writ with Sir W;/zam Davenant, he had 
the opportunity to obſerve ſomewhat more nearly of hin, 
than he had formerly done, when he had only a bare ac- 
quaintance with him ; 7hat he found him then of ſoquick 
a Fancy, that nothing was propos'd to him, on which 
he could not ſuddenly produce a Thought extreamly 
pleaſant and furprizing; and that thoſe firſt Thoughts of 
his, contrary to the old Latin Praverb, were not always 
the leaſt happy; and that as his Fancy was quick, fo like- 
wiſe were the Products of it remote and new ; that he 
borrow'd not of any other; and zhat his Imitations were 
ſuch, as could not eaſily enter into any other Man; hat 
his CorreQions were ſober and judicious; and that he 
CorreQed his own Writings much more ſeverely, than 
thoſe of another Man, beſtowing twice the Labour and 
time in Poliſhing, which he us'd in Invention. 

Antonius a Wood, in his Athene Oxonienſes, page 292. 
calls D'avenant, The ſweet Swan of lis. He ſays, That 
though he wanted much of Univerſity Learning (his Ge- 
nius being always oppoſite to Logick,) yet he made as 
high and noble Flights in the Poerical Faculty, as Fancy 
could advance, without it. 

Winſtanley, in his Lives of the Eng/i/h Poets, tells us, 
That Sir Wil:am D'avenant may be accounted one of the 
Chiefeſt of ApoJo's Sons, for the great fluency of his Wit 
and Fancy ; eſpecially his Gondber?, the Crown of all 


his other Writings. | 
| I 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Hobbs, in his Preface to D' avenant's Gondibert, is of 
the Opinion, That it 1s the beſt of . Zeroick Poems, either 
Ancieit or Modern. 

How hiok—sn Opinion allo Mr. Cowley had of this 


Work, aprears by theſe following Lines of his - 


Methinks Heroick Poeſte #21] now 
Like ſome. Fantaftick Fairy-Land did fhow, 
Gods, Devils, Nymphs, Witches, azd Gyants Race, 
And all but Man, i» Man's chiet Work and Place. 
Thou like ſome worthy Knight with Sacred Arms 
Dojt drive the Monſters thence, and end the Charms. 
Tuſtead of thoſe doſt Men and Manners plant, 
The thints which that Rich Soil did chiefly Want. 
Tet eventhy Mortals dotheir Gods exce/, 
Taught by thy Muſe to Fight and Love ſo well. 
By fatal Hands whilſt preſent Empires fal/, 
Thine from the Grave paſt Monarchies recall. 
So much more thanks from Humane Kind does merit 
The Poet's Fury, than the Zealot's Spirit. 
And from the Grave thou mak'/t this Empire riſe, 
Not like ſom? dreadful Ghoſt t aff right our Eyes, 
But with more Luſtre and T| riumphant State, 
Than when it Crown'd at proud Verona ſate. 


Ab2, Cowley, upon Davenar?'s Gondibert. 


Dryden fays, That, as for Feroick Plays, the firſt light 
we had of them on the Engliſh Theatre, was from the late 


Sir William Davenant: It being forbidden him in the Re- 


bellious times to AMR Tragedies and Comedies, becauſe 
they contain'd ſome matter of Scandal to thoſe good Peo- 
ple, who could more eaſily Diſpoſſeſs their Lawfal Soveraign, 
than endure a Wanton Feſt; he was forc'd to turn his 


Thoughts another way ; and to introduce the Examples 
of 
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of Mora! Yertue, writ 'in Verſe, and perform'd in Reci- 
tative Muſick. 

The Original of this Mufick, and of the Scenes which 
adorn d his Work, he had trom the 7ralzan Opera's : But 
he heighten'd his Characters {as I may protably ima- 
pine, fays Dryden) from the Exan'ple of Cornei/le, and 
ſome French Foets. In this Condition &id this part of 
Poetry remain at his Majeſties Return. When growing 
bolder, as being now ownd by a Publick Authority, 
D aveuant review d his Siege of Rhodes, and causd it to 
be Atted as a juſt Drama. But as few Men have the 
happincſs to begin and finiſh any new Prejet, fo neither 
did he live to make his Deſign perfet: There wanted 
the fullneſs of a Plot, and the variety of Charafters to 
form it as it ought : And perhaps, ſays Dryden, ſome- 

' what might have been added to the beauty of the'Stile. 
All which he would have perform'd with more exact- 
neſs, had he pleas d to have given us another Work of 

. the ſame Nature. For my ſelf (fays Dryden) and 0- 

thers who come after him, we are-bound, with all Ve- 
neration to his Memory, to acknowledge what advan- 
tage we receivd from that excellent Ground-Work: 
which he laid: And ſince it is an eafie thing to add to 
what already 1s inyented, we ought all of us, ſays DUry- 
den, without envy to him, or partiality to our elves, 
to yield him the precedence in it. DYyd, Ellay ot 

FHeroick Plays. 

Rimer, in the Preface to his Tranſlation of Rapin's Re- 
lexions, &c. tells us, That Davenant's Wit is well 
known; and that in the Preface to his Gondibert, ap- 
pear ſome Strokes of an Extraordinary Judgment : _ That 
he is for Vnbeaten Tracks, and New Ways of Thinking; 
but that certainly in his avtry'd Seas he 15 no great Dy/- 
coverer. 

One 
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One deſign of the Epick Poets before him, was to 
adorn their own Country, there finding their ZZeroes 
and patterns of Yertye; whoſe Example (as they thought) 
would have greateſt influence and power over Poſte- 
rity ; but this Poet, ſays Rimer, ſteers a different Courſe, 
— his Zeroes are all Forreigners: He cultivates a Coun- 
try, that is nothing akin to him, 'tis Lombardy that 
reaps the honour of all. 

Other Poets” choſe ſome 40x or Heroe fo illuſtrious, 
that the Name of the Poem prepar'd the Reader, and 
made way for its reception : But in this Poem, ſays 
Rimer, none can divine, what Great Action he intended 
to celebrate; nor is the Reader obligd ro know whe- 
ther the Zeroe be Turk or Chriſtian. Nor do the firſt 
Lines give any light or Proſpe@ into- his Defgn. Me- 
thinks, ſays Rimer, though his Religion could not di-, 
ſpence with an /rvocation, he needed not have fcrupl'd 
at the Propoſition: Yet he rather chuſes to enter in 
at the top of an Houſe, becauſe the Mortals of Mean 
and Satisfied Minds go in at the Door. And I believe, 
fays Rimer, the Reader is not well pleas'd to find his 
Poem begin with the praiſes of Aribert, when the Title 
had promis'd a Gondibert. But before he falls on an 
other buſineſs, he preſents the Reader with a Deſcrip- 
tion of each particular Zeroe, not truſting their 4ions 
to ſpeak for them; as former Poets had done. Their 
practice was fine and artificial, his (Che tells us) is a 
New way. Many of his Charatters have but little of 
the Zeroick in them; Dalga is a Jilt, proper only for 
Comedy; Birtha for a Paſtoral; and Aftragon, in the 
manner here deſcribd, yields no very great Ornament 


to an eroick Poem; nor are his Battles leſs liable to 
Cenſure, than thoſe of Homer. 


He- 
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He dares not, as other F7eroick Poets, heighten the 
AQtion, by making Heaven and Hell interels'd, for 


fear of offending againſt Probability, and yer he tells 
of 


—T hreads by patient Parcz ſlowly ſpun. 
| And for being dead, his Phraſe is, 


* Heaven call d him, where peacefully he rules a Star. 


And the Emerald he gives to Birtha, has a ſtronger 
tany of the Old Woman, and is a greater improbability, 
than all the Enchantments in.ZTaſſo. A juit Medium 
(fays Rimer) reconciles the fartheſt Extreams, and one 
preparation may give credit to the moſt unlikely Fiction. 
In Marino, Adonis 1s preſented with a Diamond. Ring, 
where, indeed, the Stone is much-what of the ſame 
Nature ; but this Preſent is made by Yexus: And from 
a Goddeſs could not be expeQed a Gift of Ordinary 
Virtue. 

Although a Poet is obligd to know all Arts and 
Sciences, yet he ought diſcreetly to mannage this Knows 
ledge. He muſt have Judgment to ſelec what is noble 
or beautiful, and proper for his occaſion. He muſt by 
a particular Chymiſtry extract the Eſſence of Things, 
without foiling his Wit with the groſs and trumpery. 
But ſome Poets labour to appear skilful with that 
wretched affeation, they dote on the very terms and 
jargon: Expoſing themſelves rather to be laught at by 
the Apprentices, than to be admir'd by Philoſophers : 
But whether D'averazt be one of zhoſe, | leave others to 
examine. 


The 
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The ſort of Yer/e he makes choice of, in his Goxd;- 
bert, might, as Rimer ſuppoſes, contribute much to the 
Vitiating of his S:i/e; for thereby he obliges himſelf 
to ſtretch every Period-to the end of four Lines: Thus 
the Senſe is broken perpetually with Parentheſes, the 
Words jumbl'd in confuſton, and a darkneſs ſpread over 
all; {o that the Senſe is either not diſcern'd, or found 
not ſufficien! for one juſt Yerſe, which is ſprinkF'd on 
the whole T7etraſtick. 

In the /ralian and Spaniſh, where all the Rhymes are 
di[ſylable, and the percutiion ſtronger, this kind of 
Verſe may be neceſſary ; and'yet to remper that grave 
March, they repeat the ſame Ryhme'over again, and 
then they cloſe the Stanza with a Couplet, further "to 
ſweeten the Severity. Butin French and Engliſh, where 
we Rhime generally with only one Syllable, the Stanza 
is not allow'd, much leſs the a/rernate Rhyme in long 
Verſe; for the ſound of the Monoſyllable Rhyme is ei- 
ther lo{t e're we come to its Correſpondent, or we are 
in pain by the fo long expectation and ſuſpence. This 
alternate Rhyme, and the downright Morality throughout 
whole Canto's together, ſays Rimer, thew D'avenant bet- 
ter acquainted with the Quatrains of Pybrach, which 
he ſpeaks of, .than with any true Models of  Epick 
Poefre. PE 8 

After all, ſays Rimer, Davenant is ſaid to have a 
particular Talent for the Manners; his Thoughts are 
great, and there appears ſomething rouzhly Noble 
- throughout this Fragment; which, had he been pleas'd 
to-finith it, would, doubtleſs, not have been left fo o- 
pen to the Attack of Criticks, Btmer's Fref. to his 
Tranſlat. of Rapins Reflex, on Ariſtorle's Treatiſe of 


Poefie. 
| To 
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To conclude, as Sir William D'avenant was a Wit him: 
ſelf, and would often play upon others; ſo he ſome- 


times had it return'd upon him, as appears by theſe fol- 
lowing Verſes of Sir John Suckling: 


Will. D'avenant aſham'd of a fooliſh Miſchance, 
That be had 'got lately Travelling into France, 
Modeſtly hoped the Handſomneſs of 's Muſe, 
Might any of OY him excuſe. 

An 
Surely the Company would have been content, 
If they could have found any Preſident ; 
But in all their Records, either in Verſe or Proſe, 
There was not one Laureat without a Noſe. 


Sir Fohn Denham. 


YZ was the only Son of Sir John Denham of Little 
Forſely in Efſex, but born at Dublin in Ireland. 
His Father being at the time of his Birth a Judge of 
that Kingdom, and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
But before the foggy Air of that Climate could influ- 
ence, or any way vitiate his Mind, he was brought 
from thence, his Father being preferr'd to be one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer 1n England. At Sixteen 
Years of Age, Anno 16 31. he was taken from School, 
and ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he became 
| a Member of 7rinity Colledge. In this Society he ſpent 


ſome Years ; but afterwards returning to London, he 
K follow d 


alc 
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follow'd the Study of the Civz! Law. But the Civil 
War breaking out, he zealouſly eſpouſing the Intereſt 
of the Royal Party, was forcd to go beyond Sea; and 
at his Majeſties departure from -St. Germains to Jerſey, 
he was pleas d, without any ſollicitation, to confer upon 
Sir Fohn, the Office of Surveyor General of all his Maje- 
ſties Royal Buildings; and at his Coronation created him 
Knight of tne Bath. 

He dyed on the Tenth of March, £668. at his Houſe 
near White Fall, and was buried the 23d following at 
Weſtminſter, amongſt thoſe famous Poets, Chaucer, Spen: 
cer, and Cowley. 
 Winſtanley, in the Lives of the Engliſh Poets, ſays, 
That Sir Fohn Denham was a Gentleman, who, to his 0- 
ther Honours, had this added, That he was one of the 
chief of the Delphick Quire, and for his Writings wor- 
thy to be Crownd with a Wreath of Stars. The Ex- 
cellency of his Poetry may be ſeen in his Coopers Hil, 
which (ſays W:ſtanley) whoſoever ſhall deny, can be 
accounted no Friends to the Muſes : His Tragedy of the 
Sopby, is equal to any of the Chiefeſt Authors, which, 
with his other Works bound together in one Volume, 
will make his Name famous to all Poſterity. | 

Dryden, in his Epiſt. Dedic. to Rival Ladies, tells us, 
That Sir John Denhams Coopers Hill, is a Poem, which 


- for the Majeſty of the Style, is, and ever wll be, the 


exact Standard of good Writing. 

Gerard Langbaine, in his Account of the Engliſh 
Dramatick Poets, calls Sir Fohn Denham, a Poet of the 
Firſt Form, whoſe Virtue and Memory will ever be 
as dear to all Lovers of Poetry, as his Perſon was 


_ to Majeſty it ſelf; wiz, King Charles the Firſt and 


Second. 
His 


— 


His Verſes on Sir Richard Fan/ſhaw's Tranſlation of 
11 Paſtor Fido, and his Preface to the Deftruition of 
Troy, ſhew ſufficiently his Judgment, and his 7ran» 
lations themſelves his . Genius, for Performances of 
that Nature: And admitting it true, that few Yer. 
frons deſerve Praiſe; yet, fays Langbaine, His are to 
be excepted from the General Rule. His Elegy on 
Mr. Cowley, will make his Name famous to Poſterity : 
And there wants nothing to eternifſe his Name, but 
a Pen equal to: his, (if any ſuch were to be found) to 
perform the like friendly Office to his Maes. 

Antonius a Wood, in his Atheng Oxonienſes, pag. 302. 
informs us, That in the latter end of the Year 1641. 
Sir Foh» Denham publiſh d the Tragedy call'd the So- 
phy, which took extreamly much, and was admir'd by 
all Ingenious Men, particularly by Edm. Waller of 
Beaconsfield, who then ſaid of the Author, That he 
broke out like the Iriſh Rebellion, Threeſcore Thouſand 
ſtrong, when no body was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſs 
pefted it. | 


IT 
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Fohn Donne, 


AS born in Londoz, in the Year 1 573. About 
the Seventeenth Year of his Age he was ad- 
mitted into Lzncolne's: Inn, Whither he betook himſelf 
from the Univerſity of Oxford; but initead of poring 
upon tedious Reports, Judgments, and Statute-Books, 
he accompliſh'd himſelf with the Politer kind of Learn- 
ing, moderately enjoy d -s Pleaſures of the Ke 
| 2 an 
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and frequented good Company, to which the ſharpneſs 
of his Wit, and gaiety of Fancy, rendred him not a 
little grateful ; in which ſtate of Life, he compos'd 
his more brick and youthful Poems, which are ra- 
ther commended for the Height of Fancy, and acute- 
neſs of Conceit, than for the ſmoothneſs of the Verſe. 
Ar laſt, by King Fames's Command, or rather earneſt 
perſwaſion, ſetting himſelf to the Study of Divinity, 
and entering into Holy- Orders, he was firſt made 
Preacher of Lincolne's-Inn, and: afterwards advanc'd to 
be Dean of Pauls: And..as of an eminent Poet he be- 
came a much more emment Preacher, ſo he. rather 
improv'd than relinquiſht his Poetical Fancy ; only con- 
verting it from Humane and Wordly, to Divine and 
Heavenly - Subjeats. He died the laſt of March, 
1631. | 
Jſaac Walton, in the Life. of Fohn Donne, pag. 52. 
ſays, That the Recreations of his Youth were Poetry, 
in which he was ſo happy,: as if Nature and all her 
Varieties had been made only to exerciſe his ſharp Wit, 
and high Eancy : And- in {thoſe Pieces, which were 
facetiouſly Compog'd; :4nd careleſly ſcatter'd (moſt of 
them being written Before the Twentieth Year of his 
Ape) it may appear. by his choice Metaphors, that both 
Nature and all the 4rts joyned to aſlift him with their 
utmoſt Skill. | "hk 

The Publiſher of Mr. Waller's 2d Part of his Poems, 
in the Preface, tells us, "That we are beholden to Mr. 
Waller tor the new-turn.of Yerſe, which he brought in, 
and the improvement he'made in our Numbers. Before 
his time, Men Rhym'd: indeed, and that was all; as 
tor the harmony of Meaſure, and that dance of Words, 
which good Ears are ſo much pleas'd with, they knew 


nothing of it. Their Poetry then was made up almoſt 


entirely 
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entirely of Monoſy/lables ; which, when they come to- 
_ gether in any Cluſter, are certainly the moſt harſh, 
untunable Things in the World. If any Man (ſays my 
Author ) doubts of this, let him read ten Lines in Donne, 
and he'll be quickly convinc'd. 

Dryden remarks, That Donne has great Variety, Mul- 
tiplicity, and Choice of Thoughts ; but he affects the 
Metaphyficks, not only in his Satires, but in his Amorous 
Perſes, where Nature only ſhould reign; and perplexes 
the Minds of the Fazr Sex with nice Speculations of 
Philoſophy, when he ſhou'd engage their Hearts, and 
entertain them with the Sof7n:ſes of Love. P2yd. Dedic. 
before Juvenal, pag. 3. 

Would not Donne's Satires, which abound with fo 
much Wit, appear more Charming, if he had taken 
care of his Words, and of his Numbers? But he follow'd 
Horace fo very cloſe, that of neceſſity he muſt fall 
with him: And, fays Dryden, T may fafely fay it of 
this preſent Age, That if we are not ſo great Wits as 


Donne, yet, certainly, we are better Poers, D2yd, 
ibid. pag. 46. 
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Quintus Ennis, 


'HE Ancienteſt of the Latin Poets that we hear of, 

except Livius Andronicus, and Cn. Nevius. He 
was born at Rudie, a City of Calabria in Spain, in the 
Second Year of the 135th Olympiad. 237 Years before 
Chriſt. He was Noth + to Rome firſt by Cato Cenſorius, 
for his Learning. He died of the Gouzr, which he got 


by 


All. 


Ct 
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by his immoderate drinking of Wine, when he was 
above Seventy Years of Ape. 

He wrote beſides his Annals in Verſe, Satyrs, Come- 
dies, and Tragedies; of all which we have nothing 'now 
remaining, but only ſome few Fragments. 

This Author was ſo entirely belov'd of Scipio Africanus 
(whom he accompanied in the Wars, and Wrote a Poens 
in Hexameter Verſe, of the Second Punick War) that 
he cauſed the Image of Ernius to be ſet on his Sepul- 
chre. 

Cicero, in his Oration for L. Margzna, cap. xiv. calls En- 
nius, an ingenious Poet, anda very good Author. 

Forace, 1n the Firſt Epiſt, of his Second Book, Verſe 


50. ſays, That Ennias had both Wiſdom and Courage, 
and that he was a Second Homer. 


What Opinion Lucretius had of  Exnius, appears in his 
firſt Book, verſe 117. &c. 


E£xnins ut noſter cecinit, quiprimusameno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde Coronam ; 
Per gentes /talas omnium quz clara clueret. 
Etfi przterea tameneſle Acherufia templa 
Ennius zternis exponit verſibus edens. 


T he firft and freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, 
That ever Learned Italy could ſhow ; 

Tho he in laſting Numbers doth expreſs 

The Stately Acheruſian Palaces.- 


Engliſhed by THo. Creech. 


As our Fam'd Ennius fings, apon wheſe Brow 


Notwithſtanding it is reported of Yirgi/, that being © 
one day found reading of Emniws, and ſome body asking 
PD him 
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him what he had been doing, his anſwer was, Se aurum 
in Sterquilinio colligere, That, Fe bad been gathering Gold 
out of a Diu bill: Yet Macrobins, lib. 6. Saturnal. cap. 1. 
allures us, That Yirgel was ſogreat an admirer of Ennius, 
that he had ſtole many things out of him ; ſome inſtances 
whereof Macrobius does there give us. 

Paulus Merula, in the beginning of his Comment 
upon the Fragments of Ennius's Annals, ſays, That Fn- 
wius was really the Father off all: that Elegance, and Po- 
liteneſs, which atterwards appear'd amongſt the Lativ 
Poets. 

Lilius Gyraldus, in his Fourth Dialogue De Poetis Anti- 
quis, informs us, That Eius had a ſharp Wit, and that he 
was very quick andready with his Pen; that his Sentences 
were fmart, tho his Words and Phraſe were plain and 
without Art, foraſmuch as he would always keep to the 
common Dialect. > | 

Foſeph Scaliger, 1n Scaligerana x pag. 78. tells us, That 
Ennius the Ancient Poet, was one of a High and Lofty 
Genius; and that he had fo great a value for him, 
that for his part he could be contented with. the loſs 
of Lucan, Statius, Silias Ttalicus, and the reſt of thoſe 
Sparks, provided we could have Ennivs Entire and Com- 

ſcat. 

: Adrianus Turnebus, in the Thirteenth Book of his 
Adverſaria, cap. 6. lays, That Ennius's Verſes have ſome- 
what in them of. the ſame Nature with Wine, which 
we generally count the better, and the pleaſanter, for be- 
ing Old. | 

And in another Place in his 4dverſaria, he tells us, 
That the Verles of Ennivs contain both Profit and Plea- 
ſure; and 7hat his Style (tho' one would not think it) is 
Polite. 


Rapin 
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Rapin remarks, That Enxius had not in his days diſcc- 
ver'd the Grace and Zarmony, which is in the Numbers, 
whereof appears no footſtep in his Verſe. BRAp. Reflex. 
on Ariſt. Treatiſe of Poeſie, part 1. ſed. 37. 


A. os 
! 


| 
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A Learned Tragical Poet, born at Salamis, the very 
day that Xerxes's great Army was Routed by the 
Athenians, in the firſt Year of the 75th Olympiad, about 
[ 480 Years before Chri/f. He was in great favour 'with 
dh! Archelaus King of Macedon. He Wrotein all 75 Plays For 
fl his great Challity,and avoiding the Companyof Women,he 
j - was call d Miroyupns, Womanehater ; altho' he was Iwice 
Married : Concerning his death there are divers Relati- 
ons; ſome think he was worried by Archelaus's Dogs, 
chat were ſet upon him by the malice of the Poet 
WW - Aridagus, that envid him and Cratena; Others, that 
j he was pulled in Pieces by Women. He died in the 75th 
ſ Year of his Age, |and was buried at Pe/a. 
il Of his 75 Plays, there are now remaining but 19. 
f Cicero, in a Letter to 7 yro, 116. 16. Familiar. Epiſt. tells 
| him, That he had a very great value for Euripides, and 
that every Verle of this Author bore a mighty Credit 


2 2 with him. 
8 1} Rimer, 1n his Short View of Trazedy, pag. 158. ſays, 
I That at Athens (they tell us) the Tragedies of A#ſchy- 


lus, Sophocles, and Exripides, were enroll'd with: their 
Laws, and made part of their Statute- Book, 


Dr ydem, 


Dryden, in his Efay of Dramatick Poefie, pag. 10. tells 
us, That while the Tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and Sexeca are in our hands, he can never ſee one of 
thoſe Plays which are zow Written, but it increaſes his 
Admiration of the Ancients; and yet he mult acknow- 
ledge further, that,to admire them as we ought, we 
ſhould underſtand them beeter than we do. Doubtleſs 
many things appear flat to us, the Wit of which de- 
pended on ſome Cu/fom or Story, which never came to 
our Knowledge, or perhaps on ſome Critici/ſme in their 
Language, which (fays Dryden) being ſo long dead, and 
only remaining in their Books, 'tis not poſſible they ſhould 
make us underſtand perfectly. 

Borrichius, in his Diſſertat. Acad. de Poetis, pag. 30. 
obſerves to us, That Euripides for Eloquence, and Pru- 
dence, was equal to, if not beyond Sophocles. Euripr- 
des took more care in the placing of his Words, and 
ordering of his Sentences, than ever Sophocles did ; and 
yet Ariſtotle thought him not exact enough in the con- 
trivance of his Fables. Sophocles, by his Stile, ſeems to 
be rather a Man for Bufine/s, than for Words; whereas 


the Stile of Euripides favours more of the Scholar and. 


the Orator : And therefore if we are for the lofty, and 
ſublime Tragedy, Sophocles carries it; but 1t for fine 
Language, then Euripides has it. j 
Borrichius alſo informs us, That Euripides is often 
blam'd by the Learned, for his not obſerving Poetical 
Probatility, which is a thing that Ariſtotle recommends 
ſo highly to all Poers ; which (indeed) is moſt agreea- 
ble to that prudent advice of Zorace in his De_ Arte 


Poetica : 
Aut Faman ſequere, aut fibi convenientia finge, 


L Rapin 
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Rapin remarks, That the Tragedies of Euripides have 
more of Aion, of Morality, and of wonderſul Incidents, 
than thoſe of Sophocles. 

He alſo obſerves, That Euripides is not exa&t in the 
Contrivance of his Fables; his Charadters want variety, 
he falls often into the ſame Thoughts, on the ſame ad- 
ventures; that he does not Religiouſly enough obſerve 
Decencies; and by a too great aftetation to be Moral 
and Senteutious, he is not fo ardent and paſſionate as he 
ought to be; for this reaſon (ſays Rapin) he goes not 
to the Heart, ſo much as Sophocles ; there are precipita- 
tions in the preparation of his Ircidents, as in the Sup- 
pliants, where Theſeus Levies an Army, Marches from 
Athens to Thebes, and returns on the ſame day. The 
Diſcoveries of his Plots are not at all Natural, theſe are 
perpetual Machins; Diana makes the diſcovery in the 
Tragedy of FHZippolitus ; Minerva that of the Tphigenia in 
Taurica ; Thetis that of Andromache ; Caſtor and Pollux; 
that of Helena, and that of FElefra; and ſo of others. 
Rap. Reflex. on! Ariftothe's Treatiſe of Poefie, part 2. 
ſe. xx1, and xx1it. 

Rimer tells us, That Euripides has been blam'd for 
making his Charafers more wicked than they ought to 
be in Tragedy: That he was not taxed by Ariſtophanes 
and Ariſtotle only, but by Sophocles, and the peneral 
Senſe of Athens was againſt him. They ſaid, in- thoſe 
days, that Comedy (whoſe Province was Humour and 
. riviculous matter only) was to repreſent Things worſe 

than the truth: A7j/tory to deſcribe the truth, but Tra- + 
gedy was to invent Things better than the truth. Like 
good Painters they muſt defign their Images like the 
Life, but yet better and more beautiful than - the 
Life. The Malefadtor of Tragedy, ſays Rimer, muſt be 
a better fort of Malefattor than thoſe that live in the 


preſent 


ne 
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preſent Age. For an obdurate, impudent, and impe- 
nitent Malefator can neither move Compaſſion nor Tem 
rour; nor be of any imaginable uſe in Tragedy. UBfo 
mers 7ragedies of the laſt Age confider'd, &c. pag. 36. 


Caius Valerius Flaccus, 


I Orn at Setia, now call'd Sezze, a City in Campania 
'Þ di Roma, in /taly, but liv'd moſt part of his time 
at Padua. He writ eight Books of Argonauticks, being 
a Poem of the Expedition of Faſo, for the Golden- Fleece, 
which he dedicated to the Emperour Domitian ; which 
Poem being extant, he is ſaid to have written in imita- 
tion of Appollonius Rhodius. 
Quintilian was very much concern'd, that Yalerius 
 Flaccus being ſnatch'd away by an untimely death, could 
not finiſh his Argonanticts ; which, as he complains, was 
a great loſs to the Learned. 
Fulins Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Poetica, cap. 6. .* 
pag. 639. uſes the very ſame Argument to excuſe the 1408: 
harſh Style of this Author, viz. becauſe he died before [3t 
he had time to revew his Argonanticks; but withal he 
tells us, That he was a Man of Wit, of a happy Fancy, FI 
of a ſolid Judgment, and of extraordinary diligence and WW 
application ; and that his Yerſes have a pleaſant and 8 
- harmonious ſound : Though at the ſame time he owns, ' 
that this Poem, has none of thoſe other Graces and Ef 
Beauties requiſite to Poetry, But in concluſion, he . ii 
ſays, That PFlaccus was above the pitch of an ordinary | 
Poet. of 
L 3 Caſpar ih 
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Caſpar Barthivs, in the firſt Book, and feventeenth 
Chapt. of his Adverſaria,, tells us, That Yalerins Flaccus 
Is really a more conſiderable Poer, than generally he 
is allow'd to be; and that they are either Pedants: or 
your half-learned Men, who negleC to read Jim, through 
an Opinion, that his Stile is harſh and diſagreeable ; 
whereas, ſays Barthius, I take him to be a Poet of a 
Noble, and an elevated Air. 

He further obſerves, 1n the Twenty Sixth Book; Chap. 
3 how very unjuſt even ſome of the Learned are to 
Valerius Flaccus, \in the not owning his Foetical Genins, 
his Learning, his Gravity, and his Judgment. And he 
alſo makes this further Remargue, ha Valerius Flaccus 
appears more conſiderable when he Marches alone, and 
without a guide, than when he treads. in the footſteps 
of Appollonias Rhodius. 

Borrichias, in his Diſſert. Acad. de Poetis, pag. G1. ſays 
There muſt be acknowledgd in Yalerius Flaccus, al- 
though he was not come to his Perfe@ion, a true Pee- 


tical Genius; that he had very often high, and: Noble 


Flights, that his Judgment was Solid, and his Style flo- 
rid enough, though ſometimes it had unevenneſles, and 
ſeem'd a little rugged, which undoubtedly he would 
have ſoften'd, and mended, had he livd ſome time 
longer. 

 Rapin obſerves to us, That Palorius Flaccas in his Ar- 
gonauticks was both cold and flar, through his afteRting 
a lofrineſs of Expreſſion, and not having a Gexzus for it. 


Rap. Refizx: on | Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of: Poefre, part 1. 


fect. XxX. 


Ele allo tells us, That the Poem of Yalerias Flaccus, 
on the Argonauts, 1s extreamly mean ; the Fable, the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all there are of a very low 


Charater, BAP, bid. part 2. ſed, xy. 


Foannes 
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Foannes Luadovicus Vives, in his third Book De Tra: 
dendis Diſciplinis, pag. 5441. ſays, | He does not ſee to 
what purpoſe one ſhould read either YValerius Flaccus, or 
Appollonius Rhodius, as if a- Man could: not ſpend his 
time better ; and yet he ſays, he does not ſo much dif- 


"_— 


like” either- their Yerſe or their S7z/e, -as the meaunefs. of 


the Subj et. 


Au 
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Hieronymus Fracaſtorins, 


AS born at Yerova, but dyed at Padua of an 
 Apoplexy, on the Sixth day of Augu/?, 1553, 
being above Seventy Years of Ape.” 

Boiſſardus, in his Tcones Virorum 1lluſtrium, tiles Fra- 
caſtortus a Perſon of the greateſt Learning ; as being a 
Phyſician, a Poet, an Aſtronomer, ' and the moſt Learn- 
ed Philoſopher of that Age: In which ſeveral Sciences, 
according to Boiſſardus, he got ſo great: a Reputation, 
that he very well deſerv'd to be counted equal to any 

of the Ancients. Ny 
Fre further ſaith, That Fracaſtorins's Poems, are fo 
much eſteem'd of among all the Men of Learning, that 
they are compard even with Yzrgil's ;. and that in re- 
ſpe of their Elegance, ſmartneſs of Expreſſion, and 
purity of Style, they. are ſo highly extoll'd, that by 
many FPracaſtorius is call'd, The Divine Poet. 

Thuanus, in his Hiſtory of the Year, 1553. ſays, 
That Fracaſtorius had (beſides his exat Knowledge of 
Philoſophy, and the Mathematicks, and eſpecially Aſtro- 
xomy, which he had moſt. Learnedly illuſtrated,) an ex- 


quiſite 
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quiſite Judgment, and an admirable Wit : By which 
means he had both ſound out, and explaind many 
things either alrogether unknown to, or elſe not well 
underſtood by the Ancients; That he never made any 
other gain by his PraQtice of Phyſick, than his own 
Glory and Reputation ; and that he had ſo much im- 
prov'd the Art of Poetry, that even by the Confeſſion 
of his Rivals he was little inferiour to Yirgi/ himſelf : 
And this -made Facohus Sannazarius (who was not over- 
apt to-commend other Mens Learning,) upon the fight 
' of Fracaſtorius s Poem of Syphilis, to cry out, That not 
ll! only Joannes Fovianus Pontanus, but that He himſelf was 
'\] overcome in his Poem, which was 'fo accurate, thar, 
as Thuanus tells us, it had coſt him no leſs than twenty 
Years Study and Labour. 

Fulins Scaliger, 1n his Sixth Book De Poetica, pag. 817. 
ſpeaking of Fracaſtorius's Poems, ſays, They are ſo peried, 
that they rather deferve his 4dmiration, than his Cenſare. 
He alfo ſtyles Fracaftorizs, the very beſt Poet next Firgil; 
adding at the fame time, that the Syphilis was a Divine 
Poem. 

To conclude, for a Teſtimony of the great eſteem 
Tulins Scaliger had of this Extraordinary Perſon, he 
in Wrote a Poem in his Praiſe, Entituled 4re Pracaſts 

0 | TCM. . 

4 Joſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 1. obſerves, That Fra- 
caſtorius ſhewd himſelt an Excellent Poet in his Syphj- 
l tis. | 
Wo Gerardus Fobannes Yoſſius,in his de Mathematicis pag.37 5. 
tis reckons PFracaftorins among the chief Ornaments of that 
i" Ape: Heallo tells us, that his Fellow Citizens, after his 
itt Death, erefted his Statue at Yeroxa in Marble, as they 
had formerly done to Catwins and Pliny. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tate in the Life of Fracaſtorins, before his Tran- 
flation of Syphelis, ſays, That Fracaſtorius was deſcended 
from the Fracafforian Family of great Antiquity in Yerora; 
and that ke ſeem'd not only to Rival the Fame of Carallas 
and Pliny, who had long before made that City Renown'd, 
but to have very far exceeded all his Contemporartes, for 4 
Learning and Poetry. ! {i 
He further obſerves, That Fracaſtorius was never Cen- We 
ſorious of other Mens performances, but always glad of 
an occaſion to commend ; for which he was defervedly 
celebrated by Johannes Baptiſta in a Noble Epigram. In 
his leiſure, fays Zate, he diverted himſelf with Reading I 
Hiſtory, at which time Polybius, or Plutarch, were never |\4 
out of his hands. To conclude, the Age in which he th 
liv'd (fays Tate) faw nothing equal to his Learning, but 
his Honeſty. {3h 
Borrichius, in his Difſert. Acad. De Poetis, pag. g8. FN 
highly commends thoſe two Poems of Pracaſtorius, his 
Syphilis, and his Alcon ; He fays, they | ſhew him to be F 
both a man of Learning, and of Prudence ; but at the {VL 
ſame time he obſerves, this Poet was not always ex- 'Þ 
at in Numbers, and Cadence, and: that he rather choſe - 
to ſtrut, than to delight the Reader. f 
Rapin obſerves to us, That Fracaſtorius, who with ſo {& 
good Succeſs Writ his Syphilis, the moſt excellent Poem 2 
in Latin Verſe that theſe latter Ages have produced in 
Zaly, and which is Writ in imitation of Yirgzls Georgicts, 
was not fo happy in his Epic# Poem of Foſeph, Viceroy of [7 
Egypt, a Fragment whereof is Extant; for this Poem, = Þ 
ſays Rapin, 1s of a poor Genius, and a low Charatter. 1 
Bap« Kefiex. on Ariſt. Treatiſe of Poefte, part 1. ſet. oo 
XiV. | 
The ſame Author does alſo remark, That Fracaſtor ius 
has only Copied Firgi's Phraſes, without expreſſing his 
SPIN ; 
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Spirit; that he has (indeed) ſome touches of that noble 
Air, but not many; that whenever he ſtrains to come up 
to Virgil, he preſently -fa/s and returns again to his own 
Genius; and that amidſt the vain Efforts of a Serzle 
Imitation, there - continually' eſgapes from him ſome 
Strokes of his own natural Spirit. RAp, bid. /ef. xxxii. 


2 - 
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Hugo Groting, 


I / AS born at Del/ph in Holland, the Tenth day 

; of April, 1583. He dyed at Ro/fock, a City of 

\ the Lower-Saxony, the Eighteenth day of Axgu/#, Old 
Stile, 1645. .- 
__ Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, ſays, That 
Grotius's Equal in Fame for Wit and Learning, Chriſtex- 
dom of late Ages hath rarely produc'd; that he was 
particularly of io happy a Genzi#s in Poetry, that had his 
Annals, his Book De Yeritate Chriſtiane Religionis, his De 
Satisfaftione Chriſtz, and other his extolled Works in Proſe, 
never come to Light, bis Extant and Univerfally approv'd 
Latin Poems, had been ſufficient to gain him an everlaſt- 
ing Name. 

uy. Hofman, 1n his Lexicon, calls Grotius, The Phenix of 

$:þ the Age. | 

' 1% Salmaſtus, 1n bis Exercitations upon Solinus, ſtiles him, 
"1 One that was exquiſitely Learned in all ſorts of Learn- 

bt Ing. | 

= "PM in the firſt Book, chap: 26. of his Mare Clau- 

ſam, fays, That Zlugo Grotius, was a Man of great Learn- 


1g, 
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ing, and extraordinary Knowledge in things both Divines 
and Humane. : 

Gerardus Fohannes Yoſſtus, in his De Poetis Tatinis, paz 
82. calls Grotias, the great Ornament, or rather the 
Miracle of the Age. Than whom, as he tells us, in his 
De Hiſtoricis Latins, pag. 713. the Sun does not ſhine 
upon, nor is there living upon the Face of the Earth, any 
Creature of greater Learning. 

Tjaac Caſauber, in his Epiſt. 738. to Daniel Heinſtus, 
Dated in April 1613. tells him, he could not ſufficiently 
proclaim his own happineſs, in the enjoying ſometimes 
the Company of that great Man, Z7uzo Grotins. A Per- 
ſon highly to be admir'd! The excellency of whoſe Di- 
vine Wit, no man could be able throughly to comprehend, 
unleſs he obſerves both his Countenance, and his way of 
ſpeaking. Ze ſays, There was Honeſty in his very 
Looks ; and his Diſcourſe did ſufficiently ſhew his Exqui- 
ſite Learning, and his great Sincerity. And that you 
may. not ( /ays Caſaubox) think that I am the only one 
who Admires him ; all Men of either Learning or Piety, 
who are acquainted with him, have alfo the very ſame 
Opinion of him. 

David -Blondel, in his Second Book, chap. 3. of the 
Sybils, having occaſion to mention Grotz#s, he there gives 
him this Charater, that he was a Man of extraordinary 
Endowments, whether we conſider the Tranſcendency of 
his Wit, the Univerfality of his Knowledge, which can- 
not be too highly eſteem'd, and the Diverſity of his Writ- 
ings. 

, "OI de Balzac, in his Fifth Book, Letter the 25. 
to Chappelain, thus remarks of Grotius, That beſides his - 
folid Learning, his forcible way of Reaſoning, and his 
florid Style, there is obſervable a certain Air of FToneſty 
in all the Works of this Great Man; and that 2hzs 15 
M more, 
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more, than any one dare ſay either of Scaliger or Sa/ma- 
fins. | 
Claudius Sarravius, in his Preface to Grotius's Epiſtles, 
makes this Obſervation, That though Grotzus in all 
his other Works, appeard to be a great Man; yet 


in his Epiſtles and Poems, he was Incomparable and Di- 
VIne. 


ans 


Borrichius, in his Diſſertat. Acad. de Poetis, pag. 142. 

| fays, That never any thing was more Learned, than 
qt the Works of Hugo Grotius in Divine Matters What 
Wl ( ſays be ) can be finer, or more Maſculine than his E- 
[ pick Poem concerning the Hiſtory of Foxas? Or was 
; there ever any thing Writ in a more Chaſt and Purer 
Style, than the Elegies he Compoſed upon the SubjeRt 
l: of Suſanna? And he further tells us, That nothing can 
Wl  beGraver, or more Majeltick than his Two 7ragedies, 
8 Chriſtus Patiens, and his Sophompaneas, although they 
8 have fallen under the Ceyſure of ſome Criticks: And 


mn that as for his Epigrams, and his Sylve, they likewiſe 
[41 deſerve their Commendation, and/Praiſe; though it muſt 
{| be allow'd, there 1s not the ſame W;t and Smartneſs in 
| all of them; but that /ome are much better than o- 
P'] thers. 

| Rapin tells us, That Grotius has Writ nobly enough 


in Latin Yerſe; but that the great Learning where- 
with he was fraught, hinderd him from thinking. 
Wy! things in that Delicate manner, which makes the Beau? 
lb Rap, Kefiex. on Ariſt. Treatiſe of Poelie, part 2. ſet. 
1:18 XV1, 
Fealſo remarks, That.Grotiws in his Tragedy of Toſeph, 
has a Contrivance too ſimple, the Incidents are cold, the 
Narratiozs tedious, the Paſſions forc'd, and the Style con- 
ſtrain'd, RAP, 751d. ſeX. 23. 
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Grotius's Poems, Colleed, and Publiſh'd by his Bro- 
ther William Grotius, are Prohibited by the Church of 
Rome. 


Lihns Gregoris Gyraldus, 


N /7taliay, born in Perrara, the 14th. of Fune, in 

\ the Year 147%. A£e Dyed of the Gout, in the 
Month of Febraary, in the Year 1552. 

He was Author of ſeveral Poems; beſides what he 
Wrote in Proſe, as his Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods, and 
his Large Volume concerning both the Ancient Greek and 
Latin Poets, as alſoof the Poers who liv'd in his time, and 
many other things, which have given him an Honoura- 
ble Memory. © 
Hofman, in his Lexicon, ſays, That Gyraldus did very 
well deſerve to be calld the Yarroof that Age, inaſmuch 
as he was one of an Invincible Memory, an excellent 
Wit, and very famous for all forts of Learning. 

Iſaac Caſaubon, in his Notes upon the Eighth Book 
of Diogenes Laertius, ſtiles Gyraldus, a Man of Solid 
Learning, and one who Wrote with great accuracy. 

Thuanus, in his Hiſtory of the Year 1552. affirms, 
That Gyraldus was very well skill'd both in the Greek and 
Latin, as alſo in the Politer ſort of Learning, and parti- 
cularly in Antiquity, which he had Illuſtrated by ſeveral 
of his Pieces. But in concluſion he ſays, That though 
Gyraldus deſerv'd a better Fate, yet all his Life time he 
ſtrugg'd with ſickneſs and Misfortunes, 
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Leander Albertus, in his Deſcription of taly, fays, That 
Gyraldus had ſo happy a Memory, that whatever he once 
read, he never forgot. | 

E- Moreri, in his Grand Diftionaire, allures us, That in the 
Opinion of all Men, Gyra/dus was accounted one of the 
I greateſt Wits, that /#aly had produc in theſe latter Ages; 
'þ and that he had made ſo wonderful a Progreſs in all the 
Sciences, that there was not any of them, but he was 

Maſter of. = 

Gerardus Johannes Yofſus, lib. 1. Idololatr. cap. 29. ob- 
ſerves to us, "That Gyra/dus had a Judgment equal to 
his Learning. And in his De ZHiftor. Latin, pag. 736. 
W' he tels us, That Gyraldusw was Man of much greater 
x Learning, and Diligence, than ever Perrus Crinitus 
18 WAS. : 

1 The ſame Author, in his De Poetis Latini, pag. 82. 
| !- Afſpeaking of Gyraldus's Hiſtory concerning the Poers, 
| calls it a Work not only of great Wit and Judgment, 
| but alfo of vaſt Learning and Induſtry : Ze ſays, There 
þ is indeed here and there a Poet, whoſe Hiſtory might 
Wm have been more accurately Written ; but take it through- 
| out, it is a Work of ſo much PerfeQtion, that even the 
M. moſt Learned may well be difcourag'd, from ever hop- 
ing for better ſucceſs in ſo vaſt an Undertaking. | 

Borrichius, in his De Poetis, pag. 99. fays, That as Gy- 
raldus hath ſhew'd a great deal of Learning and Judg- 
l ment in his Hiſtory concerning the Arciext Greek and 
” Latin Poets, ſo has he writ of the Poets of his Time, 
with all the.Truth and Freedom imaginable. 

But Foſeph Scaliger, in his Confut. Fab. Bourdon. &c. is 
of another Opinion, for he zhere tells us, That nothing 
in Nature is fo filly and ridiculous,' as Gyraldns's Cen- 
ſure on the Poets; tho' at the ſame time he is pleas'd 

0 to 
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to ſay, That he was a Man of much Reading, and great 
Knowledge. 


The Works of this Author are inſerted in the Tndex 
Expurgatorius, Printed at Madrid, Anno 1667. 
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Damel Heinfuus, 


AS born at Gamnt in Flanders, in the Month of 
May, 1580. He was Hiſtory Profeſſor, and Li- 
brary-Keeper at the Univerſity of Leydex, He died the 
25th of February, 1655. 

He was no leſs eminent for his Excellent Style 1a 
Greek and Latin Verſe, of which ſufficient Teſtimonies 
are extant, than for his ſeveral Learned Works which 
he wrote in Poſe. | 

Gabriel Naudezas, in his 59th Epiſt. to Foannes Beve- 
rovicius, dated: the third Xal. of Sept. 1657. ſays, That 
he had fo great a Veneration for Dax. Heinfius, that he 
thought his very Name to be almoſt Divzze. 

Facobus Crucius, in an. Epiſt. to Dan. Colonius, dated 
the xxtþ of Febr. 1621. gives this Charafter of Dar. 
Heinfius, That Nature had taken as much Care in the 
adorning and beautifying this Excellent Perſon, as ever 
Zeuxis had done, to ſet forth his Yenus ; or Phydias did, 15 
to adorn the Statue of Minerva. + 8 

Fohannes Polyander, ReGtor of the Univerſity of Ley- 4 
den, in a Letter to Jean. Beverovicius, dated at Ley- Mi: 
den, July the 24th, 1635. calls Dan. Heinfius, the great W 
Oroament. of ' his Age, a Perſon of admirable Elo- Wt 
quence, of the deepeſt Learning, and one whom oo 
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had adornd with' great skill in the Eaſtern and Weſter 
Eanguages. | 
Caſpar Barthius, in the 59th Book of his Adverſara, 
chap. t3. ſays, That Daz. Heinfius had not his Fellow 
for Wit, Learning, and Eloquence; that he was the 
chief Writer of the Age; in many things Superzour to 
molt of the Ancients, but in few was he their uferior ; 
that his Greek and Latin Poems, as alfo his great Learn- 
ing and Eloquence, the Ages to come would both love 
and reverence; that the Graces and Beaxtzes of his Style 
deſerv'd the higheſt Encomwms, and could not be e- 
nough extolld; and to conclude, that fince the Crea- 
tion, there had ſcarce appeard any thing that was to 
be compar'd to him. * - F< 
Iſaac Caſaubon, in his Epiſt. 318. dated from Paris, 
Fan. 160.4, tells Dax. Heinfhus, that he was a meer 4- 
ſteropeus, a true Ambodexter, one who was equally 
Skillful in Preſe and in Yer/ſe, He fays, when he reads 
his Greek Verſes, he fancies himſelf to be reading. Homer, 
not Heinfrus ; and when he reads his Latin Verſes,..then 
he cant but think he is reading either Ovid or Pro- 
pertius. 
Antonius Thyfius, in the Funeral Oration of Daniel 
Fleinſius, ſays, That no One in that Age was more 
conſiderable for Zatin Verſe, and that he had not his 
Match for Greek Verſe, unleſs it were Foſeph Scaliger. 

- He further zells us, That nothing ever was more 
Divine, than his Greek Epigrams, wherein he deſcrib'd 
the Actions, Sentiments, and Opintons of the Ancient 
Philoſophers ; that his Paxdora was 2 moſt Elegant 
Piece; and, in a word, that never ſince the Ancient Greet 
Poets, there has been any thing of greater Perfection, 
nor nearer approaching therr CharaQter, than what Fein- 
fins has done in their Language. And as for his Ele- 

gres, 
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gies, he. ſays, They are to the higheſt degree full of 


Paſſion and Harmony, and that he has repreſented in 


Witten. 7om. 2. De Philoſophis, pag. 180, 181. 

Daniel Georgius Morhofius, in his Polyhiſtor, pag. 62. 
tells us, That he was wont often to rcad, with a great 
deal of Pleaſure, the Verſes writ by thoſe two Great 
Men, Z7ugo Grotius, and Dan. Heinfius, in their younger 
Years ; . which though (fays he) were very ſhort of 
what they afterwards perform'd ; yet it was very pretty 
to obſerve that curious Bloſſom, which not long after 
produc'd ſuch Excellent Frut. 

Borrichius, 1n his De Poetis, pag. 143. ſays, That Da- 
nel Heinftus did very well deſerve to be reckon'd among 
the moſt confiderable” Poers, he having obligd the 


Learned with ſeveral of his Poems, of various Kinds ; * 


wherein was to be found nothing either mean, dry, or 
barren ; but everything pore, folid, and exaR. 

. He likewiſe tells us, that at the fame time Z7einftus 
gave fo high a CharaQer of 7hnanus and Scaliger in E- 
pick Verle, he himſelf deſerv'd no leſs; * and thar he who 
has wrote with ſo much Life and Courage concerning 
the Contempt of Death, mult himſelf needs be immortal. 
How choice (ſays he) is the Stile in his Fipponadte 2 
and yet. how ſharp is it every where 2 What happy bold 
ſtrokes are there in his Herodes Infanticida? And was 
there ever greater Elegancy than in his Elegres ? 

Rapin remarks, That Dan. Heinſins has writ nobly 
enough in Latin Verſe ; but that the great Learning 
wherewith he (as well as Grotixs) was fraught, hinder'd 
him from thinking Things in that delicate manner, which 
makes the Beauty of Verſe. BAp. Reflex. on Ariſtor. ic. 


part 2. ſet, xvi. 
He 


them, all the Wit and Beauty of Ovid. See Denning 
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He further obſerves, That Heinfius in his Trogedy 
of Herod, is tedious in his Narrations, that his Paſſions 
are forc'd, and the S!//e conſtraind. BAp. 7bid. ſef. 
XX1ll. 4s; 

Paulus Colomeſius, in his Opuſcula, pag. 128. ſays, That 
Yoſſius told him, That one might eaſily know the Stile 
of Daniel Heinfius, by his ſo often. uſing the Proxoun, 
Qui, uz, Quod. Which (lays Colomefpus) with a great 
deal of Pleaſure I have obſerv'd to be very true. 


Herod. 


N Ancient Gree# Poet, firnamed 4/creus, from 
Aſcra, a Town in Beotia, the place not of his 
Birth, (as, hath been generally ſuppos'd,) but of his 


Education, according to Herodotus, ' Strabo, Stephanus 


and Yalerius Probus; for he was born at Cuma in A4eola; 
the Son of Dius and Pycimede ; He is affirmed by Phi- 
loſtratus, Velleins Paterculus, and M. Yarro (contrary to 
the Opinion of Porphyrius and Solinus; the Firſt of 
whom ſets him 100. the other 130. years after) to be 
Contemporary with Zomer: which Opinion is con- 
firm'd by an Epigram of Dion, and the Diſcourſe in the 
Fifth Book of Plutarch's Sympofraca, which makes out 
that Homer and FHeftod contended at the Exequies of 
Oelycus the Theſſalian, and Amphidamas of Chalcts. 

His ſeveral Works are reckond up in all Fourteen, 
as well Extant as not Extant, in a Catalogue, which 
is inſerted in Daniel Heinfius's Edition of this Poet. 


Velletus 


 "Prelleius Ws m T. ſils Zh 
moſt curious Fancy, one that was'far 
able for the ſweetneſs of his Verſe; and. who coveted 
nothing ſo much, as his'own Eaſe and Quier. 

Daniel Feinfius, in the Preface to his Edition of this 
Poet, Anno 1603. remarks, .' That amon ong all the Poets, 
he ſcarce knew any, but Homer and* Hefiod, who un- 
derſtood how to repreſent Nature in her true. Native 
dreſs ; which (/ays he) is infinitely' to be preferr'd be- 
fore all thoſe 4rrful ways that were usd in. Aﬀter- 
Times. He further proceedsto eZ us, That which to 
him” ſeem'd' the: mo ; wonderful, was, that Nature had 
bath begun and perfeted at the fame time her Work in 
theſe two Perſons, whom for that very reaſon he makes 
no ſcruple to call Divine ; adding, that Nature had, in 
botly theſe Authors, exhibited to us, a full and perfect 
Taea'of all Human Vertue, 
Borrichins, in his De Poetis, pag. T0. tells us, That 
FHefiod's Poem, call'g” Epps Y. Hytdpe, was writ with fo 
hey s Pr nd. ,. that, even at this day, 
| cat uſe to all fuch as ap 


emf iklves to Moral PBely a to Policy,” to Occdmomy, 


to Marine Afairs,. and to Hushavdry. - And as for his 
'Oc0y0114,6r the: Generation of the Gods, ' Borrichius ob- 
ſerves, . that we may learn much more by that Piece, 
.than e\ 7irle feems to: import ; ſince ſuch'as are curi- 
ous in; fir out 'the'Nature of Things, diſcover un- 
der -the-' Covert of theſe Fables, Natural Truths and 
-wholeſome Maxims, drawn from the deepeſt Philoſophy : 
which very- Obſervation' was formerly made, even by 
Plutarch, in his Treatiſe De Legend:is Poetis. 

T anneguy le Fevre, in his 4bridement of the Lives of 
the Greek Poets, ſays, That Hefiod in his Poem, En- 


N | our 


ous and Park 


tituled, "Epya 4 Hax#pa:, did much after the manner of - 
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our Almanack-Writers, who do. ſometimes. ſet Soothe 
Fortmiate, and the Unfortunate Days ; and that this Work, 
in'the main, is-not much to be valued, ab 

Ludeovicus Vives, in his third Book De Tradendis Di- 
ſciplinis, ſpeaking of  Hefrod's ©coyori, ſays, It is of 
great uſe for underſtanding of the Poets, but 10 6ther 
reſpeds, it is een good for nothing. '.., 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſens, in his De lngue Grece Auitg- 


ribus, obſerves, That Zefrod's Stile is both ſweet and 
uniform; and that he chiefly affected the Middle Stile, 


- 


which is neither too mean, nor too lofty. 


» C 


Ard Quintilian, lib. 10. cap. 1. tells us, That never. a+ 
ny Maa excell'd ZZefiod in that fort of Stile. ef a6 
The Anonymous German Author, , in his Biblzographia 
Curioſa, remarks, That Zefrod is ſeldom reliſh'd but by 
Men of Learning; and that young, People "eſpecially 
take no pleaſure in reading him, . 4 the Subje 
he treats of, is in no wiſe agreeable to 'cm. 
Claudins Yerderins, ' in his Cenflo Audlorum, ſeems to 
give another Reaſon, of this Diſguſt, which js, -his.$00 
frequent repetition. of the fame Epithets,.. which (as be 
obſerves). is very tedious, and, unpleaſant to. the Reader.. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. vi. Strematum, takes-notice 
of ſeveral Verſes, ſtollen Yerbatim:;þy | Hefiod . out. of 


Muſes the Poet, i re 24 any: 
" Theophilus Gale, _ in his third Book, - chap.. x; ſed; vii. of 
his Court of the Gentiles, aſlures us, That ZJefied receiv'd 
ſome of dl hoiceſt T, region from the Sacred Oracles, 
if not immediately, yet Originally, as will appear _pro- 
bp fay any that "ſhall take the Pains to: draw up the 
Parallel. Fe: Ny 
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F 7 * 


A oP Homer, 


*'HE 'moſt Renowned of the Greek Eeroick 7 W112 : 
3 his true Name was Melefigenes, from the River 

les, near to which he was born; but he was after- 
wards call'd Zomerus, from his Blindneſs ; not that he 


he reſided at Smyrna, in the Diale&'of which Country, 
at that time, - blind. People were tiled *Owiez., He 
flouriſh'd under Diognetas, King of ithe? Atbenians, 302 
Years after the DefiruQtion of 7roy, and- 33 Years 
before Iplfitus and Lyeprgus inſtituted 'the Olympian 
$. 


"He wrote ſundry. Poems; fextierd here and there-in 
the Countries where he eravell d; which. may bea reaſon 
not improbable, why ſo many Coaliees 7 ſhould chal- 
lenge him to be. theirs, they: having the firſt Copies 
of his Works, which in pray times were gather'd 

ther to make vu wp compleat Poems, and were -call'd 
from thence Rhapſodie, ps Two of theſe Poems 
are obſerv 'd' to et the two Parts of May : 
The liads, deſcribing the Strength and Vigour of 
the ; 5h and the Oayſſes, the Subtlety and Policy of 


0 > leſs 1 than even Cities that contended 
Birth, LINES" to that get of San- 


" Smyrna, 'Rhotdus, C jon, Silamin, C ins, ok Atheys 
C eatte jam; Celum patria Mzonide ft 


N22 _ Alexander 


was born blind, but fell blind by an” Accident, while 
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Alexander the Great had fo high a value for Homer's 
Tliads, that (as Plutarch tells us) he laid it every night 
vnder. his Beds head, calling it, The*/»/titution of Mars 
hal Diſcipline. I Oh Hr 

Alcibiades, the. Athenian, coming into a School, com- 
manded them to bring him. Homer's Book ; when they 
anſwer'd they had him not, he ſtruck the Maſter, and 
went away, counting it an-unworthy thing for a School- 
Maſter: to be -without ZZomer. ILGh 

YElian, in the. Second Book of his Parious. Hiſtory, 
chap. 30.-ſays, That Plato was at firſt very. much ad- 
difted to Poetry, - and: had wrote Zeroick Verſes; which 
afterwards he burnt, - perceiving them. to be far inferior 
to-Honer's {od HHS io hg TDI py 

In the Twelfth Book, chap. 48. Ze frels us, | That the 
Tudians were wont to ſing the Verſes of Homer 'Tran- 
ſlated into:their own Language ; 'and not only they, but 
the Perfian Kings alfo, if (fays Zhan) we may believe 
thoſe who relate it. brvg.; $5.28 

And in his Thirteenth Book, chap. 22. he relates 
That Ptolemeus Philopator having built a Temple t 
Homer, ere&ted-a fair Image of him, and-placed about 
the Image thoſe Cities. which contended for Zomer. 
And' He further informs us, That Galaton the: Painter 

| had drawn Homer Yomiting, and the reſt of! the Poets 

gathering it up; fignifying, That what They had, . was 


all derivd from Zim. 660% ber = "68 
Plutarch in: his Diſcourſe -of: Garrulity, or Talkati ave- 


veſs, ſays, That of all the Commendations chat: were 
ever given to a Poet, this is the trueſt, That only Z0- 


mer avoided being irkſome to his Readers, as one that 
riſhing,  as'it were in the 


was always new, and till flou 
Prime of Poetick Beauty. 
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Macrobius, in the. Fifth Book of his Saturnalia, cap. 3. 
tellsus, There are Three things equally impoſlible ; to 
take either from Jupiter, his Thunderbolt ; or from Hercu- 
les, his Clab;" or from Fomer, the Honour that's due to 
every Individual Verſe of His. _ | 

Tanzeguy le Fevre, in his Abridgement of the Lives of the 
Greek Poets, remarks, That Zomer had ſo great a Vogue 
among the Fncients, that they thought they had at any 
time a ſufficient Proof of a thing, if they, could but produce 
che leaſt paſſage out of Fomer, for confirming an Opini- 


on, or refelying any Doubts. 


= - 


Dionyfius Lambinus, in his Notes upon Horace de Arte 
Poetica, ſays, That herein Zomer is chiefly to beadmir'd, 
that among all the ſeveral Occurrences .of Zuman Life, 
there is not one, but what he hath moſt ”apzly and proper- 
ly, nay he had almoſt ſaid Divinely expreſſed. 
 Pelleius Paterculus, lib. x, cap. 5. deſcribes Homer to be 
the greateſt Witthat ever was, beyond all Compare ; and 
who, in refpedt of the Nobleneſs of his Works, and the 
Luſtre of his Verſe, was the only one who deferv'd the 
Na me of a Poet. 

He likewiſe Obſerves, That as there had been none before 
him'that-he could Imitate, fo there was never any, fince 
his time, who was able to. imitate him; and that (except 
Fiomer and Archilochus) there cangot be an Inſtance given 
of any one Perſon, who both begun and perfeFed the ſame 


Thing. | | 

Dinyfur Halicarnaſſeus Commends Zomer chiefly for 
- the Contrivance of his Defign, the greatneſs and Mijeh of 

his Expreſſion, and the /wee? and paſſionate motions of his 


Sentements. 


Quintilian, lib. x, cap. 1. was' of the Opinion, That in 
great Matters never any one. usd a more lofty, and 
Majeſtick Style, nor in little things expreſsd himſelf 

more 


no 
. 
? 
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more ptfoperly, than Zomer ; that his Style was cafie, 
ard yet conciſe; zhat at the fame time he was both 
grave, and agreeable; that he was as much: to be. ad- 
mir'd for his Copionſne/s, as his. Brevity;. and, to con- 
clude, that he was as excellent an Orator, as he was a 
Poet. She | 

Rapin tells us, That Z7omer, who had a Genias accom- 
pliſh'd for Poetry, had the Vaſteſt, Sublimeſt, Profoundeft, 


| and molt Univerſal 7/7: that ever was;. 'twas. by þv 
'1 Poems that all the Worthies of Antiquity were form: 
| from hence the Lawmakers took the Firſt Plat-form of the 


Laws they gave to Mankind ; The Founders of Monar» 
1 chies and Commonwealths from hence took; the-Model of 
lt their Politizes. Fence the Philoſophers found the firſt 


if Principles of Morality which they. havetaught the Peo- 


'x ple. Hence Phyſicians have Studied Diſeaſes, and their 


[ Cures: Aſtronomers have Learn'd - the Knowledge of 
Ll Heaven, and Geometricians of Nhe Farch.” Elms Wings 
y and Princes have Learn'd the Art to Govern, and Cap- 
bl - tainsto Form a Battel, to Encamp an Army, to Beſiege 
Fi Towns, to Fight and to gain Vidtories. : From this great. 

Lis. Original, Secrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, came to be. Philoſo- 
1M phers. Sophocles and Euripides took the haughty Air of 


lygnotus, became ſuch'excellent Painters; and Alexander 


q i  - the Theatre, and Tdea's of 7 ragedy : Zeuxis, Apelles, Po- 
| the Great ſo valiant. In fine, fays Rapin, Homer has 


Ml been (if I may-ſo ſay) the veſt, Fapocen of. all-Artsand 
". Sciences, and the Pattern of the. Wile. Men in all Apes. 


—' Andashe has been in ſome'manner the Author of Pa- 
l': ganiſm, the Religion whereof he eſtablſh'd by his Poems, 
| one may fay, . That never Propher. had fo, many. Fofowers 
| as He, BAP, Reflex. Ge. part. 1. ſel. 4... +. 
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Sir Witlim Temple fays, That Fower was :Without di- 
ſpute, the, molt 2/niver/a-Gevics:that hes been known in 
the World, and Fzrg the moſt A4ocompliſs'd. To the 
firſt muſt be allow'd, the moſt fertile Invention, thericheſt 


Vein, the moſt _ general Knawledge, and the moſt lively 


Expreſſions; To the 1af, the Nobleſt Idea's, the -juſteſt 
Inſtitution, the wiſeſt ConduR,. and the choiceſt Elocuti- 
on. Toſpeakin the Painters Forms, fays Temple, We find 
in the Works of Homer, the moſt Spirit, Force, and Lite ; 
In thoſe of Y7rgz/, the beſt Deſign; the trueſt Proporti- 
ons, and the greateſt Grace ; The Colouring in 5orh ſeems 
equal, and indeed, in\bah is admirable. Fewer had more 
Fire.and Rapture, .#irgi/ more Light and Sweetneſs; or 
at leaſt the Poetzeal Fire was more raging in Que, but 
clearer in the Other ; Which: makes the firſt more amaz- 
ing, and the Latter more agreeable. The Oare was richer 
in oe, but in 7 ather more refined, and better allay'd, to 


make up excellent Work. Upon the whole, fays Temple, 


I think it muſt be confeſſed, - that Zomer was of the two, 
and, perhaps, of all others, the Vaſteſt, rhe Sublimeſt, 
and the moſt Wonderful Geyigy 5 and. that he has been 
generally ſo eſteem'd, there cannot be a greater Teftimo- 
ny given, than what has been by ſome obſerv'd, that not 
only the greateſt Maſters have found, in his Works, the 
beſt and trueſt Principles. of . all their Sciences or Arts; 
but, that the nobleſt Nations. have derived from them the 
Original of their ſeveral Races, though it be hardly yer 
agreed, whether his Story be true, or Fition. In ſhort, 
fays Temple, Theſe Twols 1 Poets, muſt be allowed 
to have ſo much Excelled in-their kinds, as to have ex- 
ceeded all Compariſgn, to have'even extinguiſh'd Emu- 


lation, and in a, mapner confined true Poetry, not only _ 


to their Two Languages, but. to their very Perſons. 
And I am apt to believes, (ſays Temple) ſo much. of the 
v true 


%. 


# 
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true Genius of pho in Gencen, "ad of 5 its Elevarka ; in 
theſe two Partictlars, thatT know not, whether of all the 
Numbers of Mankind, that live within the compaſs of a 
Thouſand Years; for one Man that is born Capable of 
making ſuch a Poet as Homer or Firgil, there may not 
be a Thouſand born Capable of making as great Generals 
of Armies, or Miniſters of State, as any the moſt Re- 


nowned in Story. Cemple: Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 


IS, 19, 20. 


uſt as a Changeling ſeems below os reſt 

Of Men, or father is a Two-legg'd Beaſt ; The 
$o theſe * Gigantick Souls amaz'd we fiuod * NE 
As much above the'reſt of Humane _—_— -  Virgi. 
Nature's whole ſtrength united! Endleſs Fame, 
And Univerſal Shouts attend their Name. © 
Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all things elſe appear ſo dull and poor, 

Verſe wil ſeem Proſe ; yet often on him. took, 

And you will REY need anather Book. _ 


 Dvilgr, Effy on Poetry. | 


0 ik ſaid, hi Homer, Matchleſs in his Art, 
Sto/e Venus Girdle, to ingage the Heart: © 
His Works indeed V, aſl '* "aſures do T 
And whatſoe' re he touches, turns to Gol: 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire ; 
He always pleaſes, . and can never fee 


rf 
: 


Wn A happy warmth'he every 'u boaft;* Ee Ee NN > BEG 
+} Nor is he in too lowg Digreſſons boft : ok” $f Rog 
*  - His Verſes without Rule a Method rd ps 
And of themſelves appear in Order and: My « 

All without trouble anſwers his intent; | © 
Md is tending-to th Event. 
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Let his Example your indeavonrs raiſe : 
To Love his Writings, is a kind of Praiſe. 


Botleatr's Art of Poerry, Engliſhed by Sir 
William Soame. 


Monſieur Bayle, in his firſt Tome of Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres, 1684. pag. 87. quotes the Learn- 


ed T/aac Caſauboy, as Author of this Sentence, (uz: Ho- 


merum Contemnunt, vix illis optari quidquam pejus poteſt, 
quam ut fatuitate ſua fruantur, That Whoever they are that 
deſpiſe Homer, there cannot be a greater Curſe wiſh'd them, 
than to be abandoned to their own Folly. 

The Criticts, in' the Fournal des Scavans, Tome 12. 
pag. '319, 320." tell us, That either thoſe, who in 
this Age find fo 'many Faults in the Works of Fomer, 
muſt be Men of a'very ill Taſte,f or elſe that the Anci- 
ents were much miſtaken, when eſteeming him the 
Prince of Poets, they Ereted Statues, Built Temples, 
Raisd Altars, Offer'd Sacrifice, and alſo caus'd Medals to 
be Coin'd, in Honour of him; nay, and that even among 
the Chriſtians there was a fort of ZZereticks, call'd the 
Carpocratians, who usd- to Adore, and Offer Incenſe at 


his Shrzxe. 


Julius Scaliger, in his Fifth Book De Poetica, chap. 2. - 


admiring the extraordinary great Wit of ZZomer, tays, 
There appears fo much Art in all that he has Writ, 
that he ſeems rather to have been the Firſt 7vexter, 
than the /mprover. of it; and therefore, without any 
abſurdity it may be faid, That it is rather the 7Jea of 
Nature, than Art, that appears in ZZomer. 

But afterwards he falls very ſeverely upon Homer, fay- 
0g, That his Narrations were tedious ; his Thoughts and 
Notions were too Effeminate, and Vulgar; and that they 


had ſolittle of Senſe, or Force in them, that they would 
O ſcarce 


__ 
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That Homer's Epithets are generally cold, flat, . childiſh 


ſcarce aftet his Scullioy. And, to conclude, he ſays, 
and unſeaſonable. 
Borrichius, in his Difſert. Acad. De Poetis, pag. 9. ob- 
ſerves, There are Two Faults, which the more knowing 
ſort of Men uſe to find in Zvmer; The o»?, that he was 
not judicious enough in the choice of his Epithets, as. 
alſo that he was too full of his Digreſions, and infipid 
Dialogues ; The other, that he did often Invent and Des 
viſe Alchy and abominable ſtories concerning the Gods ; 
The fr/# of theſe Crimes, fays Borrichius, might well 
enough be excuſed, becauſe Poetry was then in its [nfancy, 
and not grown yet to perfection; but the /econd Crime 
gave great offence, even to the more conſiderate ſort of 
Heathens, And therefore, hence -it was, That Ferom 
the Philoſopher in Dzogezes Laertins, relates, that Pitha- 
goras, when he was in Hell, ſaw the Soul of Zefod 
faſten'd to a Braſs-Pillar, and makeing a moſt hideous 
noiſe ; but at the ſame time Zomer's Soul was hanging 
upon a Tree, encompaſsd about with dreadful Ser- 


pents ; and all this, becauſe they had both of them Writ 


ſuch Lewd, Scandalous Things, concerning the Divine 
Natare. | 


Theophilus Gale, in his Third Bobk, chap. 1. ſe. vi. of 


The Court of the Gentiles, remarks, That Homer had many 


of his Fictions from ſome real Scripture Tradition, which 
he gatherd up whilſt he was in Egzypr; Which (fays 
Gale) we may ſafely conjeQture, even from his Style, and 
th: Afﬀinity of many of hs Expreſlions with the Scrip- 
ture Language. | | 

And to the ſame efie&, fays Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
Firſt Book, the Sixth Chapter, and the Seventh SeRi- 


on, it cannot be doubted ( ſays he ) but that Zomer, 
had 
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had read over all the Books of Moſes, as by Places 
ſtollen thence, almoſt Word for Word, may appear. 

And for the more full Evidence hereof, ſee Daport's 
Gnomologia, or Parallel betwixt Homer and the Scrip- 
MVC. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. Vi. Stromatums, affirms, That 
Homer has taken ſeveral Verſes Word for Word out of 
Orpheus de extintto Baccho. 

Fohannes Lomeierus, in his Treatiſe De Bibhothecis, 
zap. iv. makes mention of a LZzbrary in the Temple of 
TWulcan, at Memphis, a City in Ezypt ; Where, as Nau- 
crates told the Story, Zomer happening to find ſome 
[3ooks of a certain. Woman, called Phantafia, and among 
\thers the //iads and Odyſſes, which ſhe 
plac'd in that Temple ; Z7e very fairly took the Confi- 
dence to Publiſh them for hzs own. But the ſaid Lomezerus 
at the fame time aſſares us, That this Story is utterly 


falſe. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 


A Moſt I!luſtrious Latin Lyrick Poet, Born at Yenufram, 
a City in /taly; not for the Nobility of his Birth, 

for he is reported the Son but of a mean perſon, ſome 
. fay a Salter; but for that Delicacy of Wit, Purity of 
Style, and Weight of . Judgment, both in his Lyricks, 
and other Writings, which gaind him the eſteem of the 
Nobleft of Favourites, Meceznas, and,by his means, of the 
greateſt Prince upon _— Anguſtus; by whom he 
b 2 was 
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was advanc'd to a conſiderable Eſtate, whereof he made 
Auguſtus his Heir. He dyed at Rome in theyg7 F.*Y of 
his Age, being the Third Year of the 19 ym, 
Years before Chr1/t. E.-:I 

Toſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 1. rela tes, "That the 
Emperour Augu/tus gave this CharaQter of Horace, That 
he was a very Corred Author. 

Nicolaus Fleinftus, in his Comment upon Ovid, ſays, 
That the Ancients gave Horace the particular Fpithet 
of Numeroſus, from his being ſo very exact and accu- 
rate in Numbers, as his Lyrics do ſufficiently teſtifie. 

Quintilian, lab. X. cap. I. ” went That Horace is the 
Chief at noting the Manners of Men; 2hat among all. 
the Latin Lyrick Poets, there is ſcarce an y but Horace 
who is worth the Reading ; for that he hath now and 
then his Flights and Elevation ; his Style is both grace- 
ful and agreeable ; his Figures and Expreſſions are bold, 


but at the ſame time happy. 
Monfieur Blondel, in his Particular Treatiſe, wherein 


he draws the Parallel betwixt Horace and Pindar, re- 
marks, That Zorace was not inferior to Pindar, either 
in reſpe&t of the Copiouſneſs and Sublimity of his In- 
ventions, or the nobleneſs and boldneſs of His Expreſſt- 


Ons ; but that ZJorace was more correct and "ue in his 


Style, than Pindar. 
He further zells us, That Horace has a more Univer- 


fal Genius, and a more General Knowledge than Pindar ; 
as alſo that he is more of a piece, that he has more of 
Sweetneſs; and is more agreeable; and, in general, that 
he has fewer fatilts than Pindar. - 

And, to conclude, he aſſures us, There is not to be 
found among the Ancients, any thing which is more 
proper, for the imprinting on our Minds true Sentiments 
of Moral Honeſty, than the Works of Horace. 

| The 
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The German Criticks of Lipfick, in the A4ta Erudi- 
forum," Fun. 1684. pag. 262. obſerve to us, That among 


the Three Principal Satyri/ts of the Ancients, viz FJuve- 
wal, Perfins, and Horace, this laſt obſerv'd the Medium 


between the Extreams of the other Two; that is to - 


fay, between the /rvefives of Fauvenal, which by their 
extent look like a fort of Declamation; and the obſcure, 
and too much conſtraind Brevity of Perfius. And ſo 
they conclude, That Zorace did as - well deferve the 
chief place among the Satyri/ts, as amorgſt the Latin 
Lyrick Poets. 

Borrichius, in is Difſertat. Acad. De Poetis, pag. 50. 
| fays, That tho Horace himſelf was not a Man of Cha- 
ſtity, yet that his Style was chaſt and pure; zhat in the 
Lyricks none of the Latin Poets ever excell'd him, but 
that in his Heroick Poems, as he abounded with wiſe 
Precepts and Admonitions, fo he often fail'd in Numbers 
and Cadence. But. upon the whole matter, Borrichins 
is of the Opinion, That /Zorace very juſtly deſerves to 
be reckon'd among; the beſt Latin Authors. 

Fulins Scaliger, 1n his Zypercritic. pag. 867. remarks, 
That Horace is the moſt exat, and Elaborate of all 
the Greek and Latin Poets; that his Lyricks have both 
an Harmonious and Majeſtick found : Which excellent 
qualities if they are not-to be found in his other Works, 
one may plainly ſee, he had no mind to make uſe of 
them; and that therefore it can be no prejudice to his 
Reputation, ſince it was rather the efte& of his Judz- 
ment, than. his zxability, that he did not uſe them. 
 #e likewiſe tells us, pag. 879. That #orace's Odes 
are ſo full of , fancy and beauty, ſo much purity in 
the ſtyle, fo great a Variety and ſuch new Turns in the 
Figures, that they are not. only Proof againſt the Cen- 
ſure of Crizicks, but alſo above the higheſt Encomium's ; 


and 
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and that they are no leſs to be admir'd for their fub- 
lime Style, than for that ſweetneſs and ſimplicity, which 
1s inherent in them. 

Rapin tells us, That Horace in his Odes found the 
Art to joyn all the force and high Flights of Pindar, 
to all the ſweetneſs and delicacy of Anacreon, to make 
himſelf a new Charater, by uniting the perfeQtions of 
the other Two. For beſides that he had a Wit natu- 
rally pleaſant, it was alſo great, ſolid, and ſublime ; 
he had noblenefs in his Conceits, and delicacy in his 
Thoughts and Sentiments: The parts of his Ozes that 
he was willing to finiſh, are always Maſter-pieces; but 
(fays Rapin) it requires a very clear apprehenſion to 
diſcern all his Wit; for there are many Secret Graces, 
and hidden Beauties in his Verſe, that very few can 
difcover; Ze alſo is the only Latin Author who writ 
well in that Verſe amongſt the Ancients; and none 
could ever follow him, his Genis went fo high. Bap. 
Reflex. on Ariſtotle's Treat. of Poefie, part 2. er JO. 

Dryden ſays, That 1f we take ZZorace in parts, he 
is chiefly to be confider'd in his Three different Talents, 
as he was a Crztick, a Satyrift, and a Writer of Otdes. 
His Morals are uniform, and run through all of them; 
For let his Dutch Commentators fay what they will, his 
Philoſophy was Epicurean; and he made uſe of Gods 
and Providence, only to ſerve a turn in Poetry. But 
(fays Dryden) ſince neither his Critzciſms, | (which are 
the moſt inſtructive of any that are- written in this 
Art,) nor his Satyrs, (which are incomparably beyond 
Tuvenal's, if to laugh and rally, ts to be preferr'd to 
railing and declaiming,) are no part of* my preſent un- 
dertaking, I confine my ſelf wholly to his Odes : Theſe 
are alſo of ſeveral forts; fome 'of them are Paneryrical, 
others Moral, the reſt Fovial, or (if T may fo call them) 


Bacchanalian, 
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Bacchaxnalzan, As difficult as F/orace makes it, and as 
indeed it is, to imitate Pindar, yet in his moſt clevsted 
flights, and in the ſudden changes of his Subject, with 
almoſt imperceptible Connexions, that Theban Poet is 
his Maſter. But Forace, fays Dryden, is of the more 
bounded Fancy, and confines himſelf firiRly to. one forr 
of Verſe, . or Staxza. in every Ode; That which will 
diſtioguiſh his Style from a!l other Poets, is the Fle- 
garce.of his Words, and the Numeronſne/s of his Verſe; 
rhere is nothing ſo delicately turnd in all the Roman 
Language. There appears r Dryden) in every part 
of his Dittion, or (to ſpeak Engliſh) in all his Exprefi- 
ons, a kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words are 
choſen. with as much cx2Qneſs as Yirg!/s ; but there 
ſeems to be a greater $pirze in' them. There is a ſecret 
Happineſs attends his Choice, which in. Petronius is 
call'd Carioſa Felicitas, and which I ſuppoſe (fays Dry- 
den) he had from the Peliciter audere of Horace himſelf. 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of all his Character, 
ſeems to be his Briskneſs, : his Jolity, and his good Hu- 
mour : And thoſe {ſays Dryden) I have chiefly endea- 
vourd to Copy; his other Excellencies, I confeſs, are 
above my Imitation. D2yd, Pref. to Sy/vez: Or, the 
24 Part of Poetical Miſcellanies. 

A late Anonymous German Author in his Bib/zograph. 
Curioſ. Hiſtor. Philelogic. pag. 46. remarks, That Horace 's 
Book, De Arte Poetiea, which really is no more than 


an Epiſtle to the Two Pifo's, is an Excellent Piece of 


Criticiſm, as well as his other Epiſtles and Satyrs ; but 
yet, that it is not a Work ſo well finiſh'd, and pertect- 
ed, as one might reaſonably have expected from the 
hand of fo great a Maſter. 
Geraraus * s Foffius, 1n his De Arte Poetica, cap. 
34. ſet, r. ſays, That the Qeconomy which _ fam 
oblery 
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obſerv'd in his De Arte Poetic is not very regular, nor 
exact; that all that he minded, was to heap together 
2 great many Rules and Precepts, without regarding 
their Order, or Method, 

Rapin, in the Advertiſement before his Reflexions on 
Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poefte, obſerves to ns, that ZHo- 
race's Piece De Arte Poetica, is no more than an In- 
| terpretation- of Arifotle's Treatiſe of Poefie ; and that 
Horace was the firſt who propos'd this great Model to 
the Romans. '£ 
| And in another place Rapin tells us; That' Zorace, 
who was the firſt Interpreter of Ari/tote, in his Book 
De Arte /Poetica, has obſervd as little Method as Ari- 
ftotle did-; becaule (perhaps) it was writ in an Epiſtle, 
whoſe Character ought - to: be free, and without con- 
| ſtraint. -BaPs Reflex.-Ecc. part 1. ſet. xvii. 


+ _ 
mt 8 *%* jo — 


Benjamin Fohnſon. 


His Renowned Poet was born in the City of Weſt- 
minſter, his Mother living in ZHarts- Horn: Lane, 
near Charing-Croſs, where ſhe Married 'a Bricklayer for 

her Second Husband. But tho he” ſprang-from mean 
1 Parents, yet his admirable Parts have made him more 
famous, than thoſe of a more conſpicuous ExtraQion. 
Nor do I think it any diminution ta. him, That he was 
Son-1n-Law to a Brick/ayer, and work'd/at' that Trade ; 
ſince if we take a ſurvey of the Records-of Antiquity, 
we ſhall find the greate/# Poets of the meaneſt Birth, and 
moſt liable to the Inconveniencies of Life. | Witneſs 
| Homer, 
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Homer, who begg'd from door to door ; Euripides, 

traded in Herbs with his Mother ; P/autus was forc'd to 

ſerve a Baker ; Nzvius was a Captain's Man ; Terence 

was 2 Slave to the generous Lucan; Yirgil, was the Son 

of a Basket-Maker : And yet theſe thought the obſcu- 

rity of their Extraction no diminution to their Worth ; 
Nor will any Man of Senſe refle&t on Bez. Johnſon on 
this account, if he ſeriouſly call to mind that ſaying of 
Juvenal in his Eighth Satyr: 


Nobilitas ſola eſt, atque unica Virtus. 


He was firſt bred at a Private School, in St. Martin's  \", 
Church, then plac'd at Weſtminſter, under the famous ak 
Mr, Cambden, (to whom in gratitude. he dedicated his 
fourteenth Fpizram) afterwards he was ſent to St. John's by 
Colledge in Cambridge ; from thence he remov'd to Ox- | 
ford, and was enter'd of Chriſt-Church Colledge ; where 5 
in the Year 1619. (as Mr. Wood ſays) he took his Ma- | 
ſter of Arts Degree : Tho Dr. Fuller fays, He cont is 


nued there but few Weeks, for want of Maintenance, bl 
being fain to return to the Trade of his Father-in-Law; = 
where he aſſiſted in the New Building of Lincolne's Inn, - WF 


with a Trowel in his Hand, and a Book in his Pocket. 'Þ 
But this Engliſh Maro, was not long before he found a Wh 
Mgcenas and a Yarus, to free him from fo {laviſh an If 
Employment, and furniſh him with Means to enjoy his gb! 
Muſe at liberty, in private. Twas then that he writ ls 
his Excellent Plays, and grew into Reputation with the Tt 
"$3 + 
| 
| 


moſt Eminent of our N4/ty, and Gentry. 'Twas then, Cl! 
that Carthwright, Randolph, and others of both ©niver- & | 
ities, ſought his Adoption; and gloried more in his 4% 
Friendſhip, and the Title of his Sos, than in their own ws 
well-deſerv'd CharaCfters. Neither did he leſs love, or Cs 

; P was 
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was leſs belov'id by the Famous Poets of his Time, 
Shakeſpear, Beaumont, and Fletcher. 

He was generally eſteemd a Man of a very free 
Temper, and withal Blunt, and ſomewhat haughty -to 
thoſe, that were either Rivals in Fame, or Enemies to 
his Writings, (witneſs his Poetaſter, * wherein he falls 
upon Decker, and his anſwer to Dr. G11, who writ a- 
gainſt his Magnetick Lady,) otherwiſe of a good ſocia- 
ble Humour, when amongſt his Sos and Friends in the 
Apollo. | 


Fe has writ Fifty Plays in all, whereof Fifteen are 
Comedies, Three are Tragedies, the reſt are Maſques and 
Entertainments : And beſides theſe, (for he.is not whol- 
ly Dramatick,) there are his Tnderwoods, Epigrams, 
&c. 


Winſtanley, in The Lives of the moſt Famous Engliſh 
Poets, fays, That Ben. Johnſon was paramount in the 
Dramatick part of Poetry, and taught the Stage an exact 
conformity to the Laws of Comedians, being accounted 
the moſt Learned, Judictous, and Correct of all the 
Engliſh Poets ; and the more to be admir'd for being fo, 
for that neither the height of Natural Parts, for he was 
no Shakeſpear ; nor the Coſt of extraordinary Education,” 


but his own proper Induſtry, and,Application to Books, 
advanc'd him to this perfeion. 


He likewiſe rells us, That Fohnſox's Plays were above 
the Vulgar. Capacity, and took not ſo well at the fir/? 
Stroke, as at the rehound, when beheld the ſecond time; 
yea, that they will endure Reading, and that with due 
Commendation, ſo long as either Ingenuicy or Learn- 
ing are faſhionable in our Nation. And altho' all his 
Plays may endure the Teſt, yet in Three of his Come- 
dies, namely, The Fox, Alchymiſt, and; Silent Woman, 
he may be compar, in the Judgment of Learned Meo, 


for 


—_ 
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for Decorum, Language, and Humoyr, as well with the 
Chief of the Ancient Greek and Latin Comed;ans, as the 
Prime of Modern Italians, who have been judg'd the 
beſt of Europe for a happy Vein in Comedies ; Nor is his 
Bartholomew Fair much ſhort of them. As for his other 
Comedies, Staple of News, Devil's an Aſs, and the reſt, 
if they be not (ſays Winſtanley) fo ſprightfnl and vigo- 
rous as his firſt Pieces, all that are Old, will, and all 
that deſire to be Old, ould excuſe him therein ; and 
thereſore let the Name of Bey. Johnſon ſhield them a- 
oainſt whoever thall think fit to be ſevere in Cenſure a- 
gainſt them. The truth is, ſays Winftanley, his Trage- 
dies, Sejanss, and Cataline ſeem to have in them more 
of an Artificial and Inflate, than of a Pathetical and 
naturally Tragick Height ; yet do they far excel any of 
the Engliſh ones, that were writ before him ; fo that 
He may be truly ſaid, to be the firſt Refermer of the 
Engliſh Stage. 

In the reſt of his Poetry, (for he is not wholly Drama- 
tick,) as his Vnderwoods, Epigrams, &c. He is (fays this 
Author) ſometimes bold and ſtrenuous, ſometimes Ma- 
giſterial, ſometimes lepid and full enough of Conceir, 
and ſometimes a Man as other Men are. 

| Dryden tells us, That if we look upon Foh»/on while 
he was himſelf, (for his laſt Plays were but his Dota- 
ges,) he thinks him the moſt Learned and Judicious 
Writer which any Theatre ever had. He was a moſt 
ſevere Judge of himſelf as well as others. One cannot 
ſay be wanted Wit, but rather that he was frugal of 
it. In his Works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Wit and wage, and Fwmonr alſo in ſome meaſure 
we had before him ; but ſomething of Art was want- 
ing to the Drama till he came. He manag'd his 


Strength to more advantage than any who preceeded 
P 2 him. 
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him. You ſcldom find him making love in any of his 
Scenes, or endeavouring to move the Paſſions ; his Ge- 
vius was too ſullen and Saturnine to do it gracefully, 
eſpecially when he knew he came after thoſe who had 
perform'd both to. ſuch an height. ZA/umour was his 
proper Sphere, and in that he delighted moſt to repre- 
fent Mechanick People. He was deeply Converſant in 
the Ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he borrow'd 
boldly from them : There 1s ſcarce a Poet or Hiſtorian 
among the Roman Authors of thoſe times whom he has 
not Tranſlited in Sejauus and Catiline, But he has done 
his Robberies ſo openly, that one may ſee he fears not 
to be taxed by any Law. He invades Authors like a 
Monarch, and what would be Theft in other Poets, 
is only Victory in him. With the Spoils of theſe Wri- 
ters he ſo repreſents O/d Rome to us, in its Rites, Cere- 
monies and Cuſtoms, that if one of thezr Poets had 
written either of his 7ragedies, we had ſeen leſs of it 
than in him, If there was any fault in his Language, 
'twas that he weavd it too cloſely. and laboriouſly, in 
his Comedies eſpecially : Perhaps too, he did a little too 
much Romanize our Tongue, leaving the Words which 
he Tranſlated almoſt as much Latin as he found them : 
Wherein tho he learnedly followed their Language, he 
did not enough comply with the Idiom of Ours. If 
(fays Dryden) | would compare him with Shakeſpear, I 
mult acknowledge him the more corret Poet, but 
Shakeſpear the greater Wit. Shateſpear was the Zzomer, 
or Father of our Dramatick Poets; Johnſon was the 
Virgil, the pattern of Elaborate Writing ; 1 admire him, 
ſays Dryden, but I love Shakeſpear. To conclude, as he 
has given us the moſt Correct Plays, fo in the precepts 
which he has laid down in his Diſcoveries, We have as 
many and profitable Rules for perfecting the Stage, as 

any 
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any Wherewith the French can furniſh us. Dy2pd, F/- 
ſay of Dramatick Poefie, pag. 34, 35. 

Dryden, 1n his Poſtſcript to Granada, calls Ben Johnſon, 
The moſt Fudicious of Poets and Inimitable Writer, yet, he 
ſays, his Excellency lay in the low Chara@eers of Vice, and 
Folly. When at any time (ſays he) Bey. aim'd at Wit 
in the ſtriter Senſe, that is ſharpnels of Conceit, he 
was forcd to borrow from the Axcients, (as to my knows 
ledge he did very much from Plautws:) Or When he 
truſted himſelf alone, often fell into mcanneſs of Ex: 
preſſion, Nay, he was not free from the low elt and moſt 
groveling kind of Wzf, which we call Clenches:; Of 
which every Man in his Humour 1s infinitely full, and 


which is worſe, the Wittieſt Perſons in the Drama 


ſpeak them. 

Dryden, in another place, allows, That Bex. Johnſox 
is to be admir'd for many Excellencies ; and can be tax'd 
with fewer failings, than any Engliſh Peer. IT know, 
ſays Dryden, I have been accus'd as an Enemy of his Writ- 
ings; but without any other Reaſon, than that I do not 
admire him blindly, and without looking into his Imper- 
fetions. For why ſhould he only be exempted from thoſe 
frailties, from which Zomer and Virgil are not free Or, 
why ſhould there be any 7pſe dixit in our Poetry, any 
more than there is in our Phi/oſophy. I admire and ap- 


plaud him (ſays Dryden) where | ought: Thoſe who do. 


more, do but value themſelves in their admiration of him ; 
and by telling you they extol Bey. Johnſon's way, would in- 


ſinuate to you, that they can practiſe it, For my part, 


fays Dryden, I declare that I want Judgment to imitate 
him : And ſhould think ita great impudence in my ſe!t to 


attempt it. To make Men appear pleaſantly ridicuious on 


the Stage, was, as I have faid, his Talent: And in this 
he needed not the Acumen of Wit, but that of Judgment. 
For 


nm 
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For the Charadters and Repreſentations of Folly are only 
the «feats of Obſervation; and Obſervation is an effe&t 
of Judgment. Some Ingenious Men, for whom (fays 
Dryden) 1 have a particular eſteem, have thought [ have 
much injur'd Ben. Foh»ſon, when I have not allow'd his We 
to be extraordinary ; But they confound the Notion of 
what is Witty, with what is pleaſaut. That Ben. Fohnſon's 
Plays were pleaſant, he muſt want reaſon who denies: 
But that pleaſantneſs (ſays Dryden) was not properly 
Wit, or the ſharpneſs of Conceit ; but the natural imita- 
tion of Folly : Which I confeſs to be excellent in itsKind, 
but not to be of that kind which they pretend. Yet if 
we will believe Qzintilian,n his Chapter De Movendo Riſa, 
he gives his Opinion of Both in theſe following Words, 
Stulta reprehendere facillimum eſt ; nam per ſe ſunt ridicula * 
& 4 deriin on procil abeſt rilus : Sed rem UVrbanam facit ali- 
qua ex nebis adjettio. DYyd. Pref. to the Mock-Aſtro- 
loger. 

 haduel, in his Dedication before the Yertuoſo, ſays, 
That Joh»/ou was incomparably the beſt Dramatick Poet 
that ever was, or, | he believes, ever will be; and thar he 
had rather be Author of one Scene in his beſt Comedies, 
than of any Play this Age has produc'd. 

Notwithſtanding the general Vogue of Ben. Fohn/on, 
yet we finde a moſt ſevere Satyr againſt his Magnerick 
Lady, Writ by Dr. Gz//, Maſter of Pauls School, or at 
leaſt his Sow: Part of which I ſhall take the pains to Tran- 
ſcribe : 


But to adviſe thee Ben, in this ſtrit Age, 
A Brick-hill's better for thee than a Stage. 
Thou better know'ſt a Groundjill for to lay, 
Than lay the Plot, or Ground-work of a Play, 


And 
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And better canſt dire to Cap a Chinmey, 
Than to converſe with Clio, or Polyhimny. 
Fall then to work in thy Old Age again, 
Take up thy Trug and Trowel, gentle Ben, 
Let Plays alone; or if thou needs will Write, 
And thruſt thy teeble Muſe into the Light ; 
Let Lowen ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to touch 


The loathed Stage, for thou haſt made it ſuch. 
Bey. Johnſon's Anſwer to the ſaid Verſes. 


Shall the proſperity of a Pardon ſtill 
Secure thy railing Rhymes, Infamous Gill, 3 
At Libelling? Shall no Star-Chamber Peers, 1 
Pillory, nor Whip, nor want of Ears, 3 
All which thou haſt incurr'd deſervedly : = | 
Nor degradation from the Miniſtry, | | 
To be the Denis of thy Pather's School, 1 
Keep in thy bawling Wit, thou bawling Fol, $ 
Thinking to ſtir me, thou haſt loſt thy en, k 
T'll Laugh at thee poor wretched Tike, go ſend (+ 
Thy Blotant Muſe abroad, and teach it rather : i 
A Tune to drown the Ballads of thy Father : _ wb 
For thou haſt nought to cure his Fame, 6 my 
But Tune and Noiſe the Eccho of his Shame, 4 
A Rogue by Statute, cenſur d to be Whipt, Do 
Cropt, branded, (lipt, neck-ſtockt ; go, you are ſtript. JT 


The haughty Humour of Foh»ſeu was blam'd, and 
Carpt at by ſeveral, but by none more Ingeniouſly, than We | 
by Sir John Suckling, who arraign'd him at the Seſſions of + 
Poets 1Q this manner : | " 
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The firſt that broke filence was good Old Ben, 

Prepar'd before with Canary Wine ; 

And he told them plainly that he deſerv'd the Bays, 

For his were call 4 plea where others were but Plays ; 
| And, X 

Bid them remember how he had purg'd the Stage 

Of Errors that had laſted many an Age : 

And he hop'd they did not think, the Silent Woman, 

The Fox, and the Alchy miſt, out done by no May. 


Apollo fopt him there, and bid him not go on, 
*Twas Merit, he ſaid, and not Preſumption 
Muſt carry't; at which Ben. turn d about, 
And in great choller offer d to go out : 
But, | 
Thoſe that were there, thought it not fit 
To diſcontent ſo Ancient a Wit ; 
And therefore Apollo call 4 him back agen, 
| And made tim mine Holt of his own New-Inn. 


| Ben. Johnſon died A4nno Dom. 1637- in the Sixty Third 
| Year of his Age, and was buried 1n St. Peters Church 
in Weſtminſter, on the Weſt-fide near the Belfry ; hav- 


ing only a plain Stone over his Grave, with this /rſcrip- 
#10n, 


O Rare BEN, FOANSON. 


Decins 
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Decins Funins Fuvenals, 


| A Moſt Elegant Latin Satyriff, (as appears by his 
("'\ Sxteer Satyrs, which are Extant,) born at Aqui- 
»8m jn the Kingdom of Naples; He flouriſh'd in the 
time of the Emperour Domitian ; who for RefleQting 
upon Paris, a Comedian and Favourite, was in the 
Eightieth Year of his Age ſent Captain of a Company 
into Egypt, whence he is call'd by Sidonius Apollinaris, [- 
ratz Hiſtrionis Exul. | | 

Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 28. Fiſtor. ſays, That in 
his time Fuvenal was ſo much in Vogue, that even 
ſome who did deteſt Learning, did notwithſtanding in 
their moſt profound retiredneſs, diligently employ them- 
ſelves in Reading his Works. 


To omit Suidas, and ſome others of the Ancients, 


which mention him, Porphyrio the Commentator on 
Horace, confeſſes that ZZorace had excell'd, had not Ju- 
venal writ. 

Lipfius, Cent. 11. Miſcel. Epiſt. 62. reckons Juvenal a- 
mong(t the moſt uſeful ſort of Writers. 

And again, 7b. iv. Epiſtolic. Queſtion. Epiſt. 1 5. Lipfi- 
us tells us, That never any Satyriſt excell'd Fuvenal in 
correQing the ill Manners of Men. 

Conradus Ritterſhuſius, lib, 1. Left. Sacr. cap. x. fays, 
That Fuvenal is fo full of his Divine, Grave Sentences, 
that he may very- properly be call'd, The Prophet of the 
Latin Foets. Ran © 

' Toſeph Scaliger, 1n his Scaligerana 1. pag. 95. aſſures 
us, That Juvenal 1s an Excellent Poet, and that he has 
a great many fine Things ; zhat his Satyrs are truly 

| Tragical; 


— 
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Tragical ; but I cannot but wonder, ſays Scaliger, why 
he ſhould iay, that he wrote-in the Style of Luczlias, 
ſince never any thing was more unlike-cither 2ha?, or 
Horace s Style. - » 

Farnaby, in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Prince of 
Wales, betcre his Tranſlation of Fuvenal, fays, That 
.many preferr'd Juvenal's Satyrs before all the Morals of 
Ariſtotle, nay, and that they thought them equal to 
thoſe of Seneca, and Epidtetus. | 

He likewiſe informs us, There are ſeveral Criticks, - 
who give the precedence tp Fuvenal before ZHorace ; e- 
ſteewing the /atter but as a ſlight, ſuperficial Sazyri/t, 
who only laught 'from the teeth outwards ; whereas 
Tuvenal bit to the very bone, and did not often ſuf- 
fer his Prey to eſcape without ſtrangling, and being put 
to Death. | 

Sir Robert Stapleton, in the Preface to his Tran/latiox 
of Favenal, remarks, That this Author is commended 
by Learned Men for the beſt Satyri/f ; whence he is ſty- 
led, That Cenſor Morum Liberrimus. He is allo a rare 
Poet, as is teſtified by his Yerſe, flowing like a River, 
when the Wind breaths gently, ſmooth near the Banks, 
ſtrong in the Current. Je was a true Philoſopher, 
who with inimitable ſweetneſs of Language, and Ma- 
jeſty of Sentences, ſets before our Eyes (ſays Stapleton) 
the loveline/s of Yertue, and the deformity of Vice. 

Tulius Scaliger, lib. 6. De Poetica, calls Horace a Scof- 
fer, his Speech Vulgar, his Verſe negligent, only his 
Latin pure. But Juvenal, lays he, ardet, inſtat, apzrte 
Jugulat ; his Purity is Roman, -his Compoſure happy, his 
Verſe better, his Sentences ſharper, his Phraſe more 0- 
pen, and his Satyr more accurate. Horace, ſays he, 
41d not more exceed Lucilius, than Fuvenal Horace ; 
whether we reſpect the variety of Arguments, the 


dexterity 
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dexterity of Handling, the plenty of Invention, the fre- 
quency of Sentences, the ſharpneſs of Reprehenſion, as 
alſo his Raillery, and good Manners. pag. 838, and 
872. 

"Dartes Holyday, in the Pref. to his Tranſlation of Ju- 
wvenal, obſerves, That in the ſame Arguments Juveua/ 
never came ſhort of Zorace, but often out-went him; 
that Juvenal's Eighth Satyr of True Nobility, is far more 
exccllent, than, of the ſame Argument, Horace's Sixth. 
Compare, ſays he, Fuvenal's Tenth with Horace's Firſt, 
of The Defires of Men, (let Fulius Scaliger ſpeak the Cloſe 
in his own Words,) Sane ile tibi Juvenalis Poeta wide- 
bitur, hic Horatius jejunez cujuſpiam Theſeos tenuis ten- 
tator ; ſurely thou wiltacknowledge Juvenal to be a Poet, 
but Horace to be ſome poor Theme- Maker. Lipfius rea- 
dily approves of this Opinion, ſaying of Scalzger, Mlle, 
me judice, inter multa certi & elegantis judicit, nihil ve- 
rius protulit ; preferring FJuvenal before Horace, . for his 
Ardor, his Loftineſs, and his Freedom. And for my own 


part, ſays Zolyday, tho I willingly admire the happineſs 


of Horace in his Lyricks, yet I cannot but think he 
very much untun'd himſelf in his fall from the Ode to 
the Satyr. Beſides, Juvenal's Change of the Ancient 
Satyr, -was, methinks, not only a Change, but a Per- 
feftion. For, ſays Holyday, what is the End of Satyr, 
but to Reform 2 Whereas a perpetual Griz does rather 4»- 
ger than Mend. Wherefore the 0/d Satyr and the New, 
and fo Horace and Javenal, may ſeem to differ as the 
Feſter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and of a Mar, 
or as the Fiddle and Thunder. 
Fuvenal, ſays Dryden, is of a more Vigorous and 
Maſculine Wit, than Horace ; he gives meas much plea- 
(ure as | can bear: He fully ſatisfies my Expectation, 
he treats his Subjet home : His Spleen is rais'd, and he 
Q 2 railes 
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raiſes mine: I have the Pleaſure of Concernment in ail 
he fays; He drives his Reader along with him ;- and 
when he is (ſays Dryden) at the end of his way, 'I wil- 
lingly ſtop with him: If he went another Stage, it 
wou'd be too far, it would make a Journey of a Pro- 
 greſs, and turn Delight into Fatigue. When he pives 
over, 'tis a ſign the Subject is exhauſted ; and the Wit 
of Man can carry it no farther. If a Fault can be juſt- 
ly found in him, 'tis (ſays Dryden) that he is ſometimes 
too luxuriant, too redundant; ſays more than he needs, 
but never more than pleaſes. Add to this, that his 
Thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Zorace, and much more 
Elevated. His Expreſſions'are Sonorous, and more No- 
ble ; his Verſe more Numerous? and his Words are ſui- 
table to his Thoughts; ſublime and lofty. All theſe 
contribute to the Pleaſure of the Reader, and the prea- 
ter the Soul of him who Reads, his Tranſports are the 
greater. Zorace, ſays Dryden, is always on the Amble, 
Fuvenal on the Gallop: But his: way is perpetually 'on 
Carpet-Ground. He goes with more Impetuoſity than 
Forace:; but as ſecurely ; and the ſwiftneſs adds a more 
lively agitation to the Spirits —— The Sauce of Fuvenal 
5 more poignant to create 1n us an Appetite of Read- 
| ing him. The Meat of Horace is more nouriſhing ; but 
} the Cookery of Fuvenal' more exquiſite ; fo that, grant- 
ing Horace to be the more general Phzloſopher ; we can- 
not deny, that Fuveyal was the greater Poet, I mean in 
Satyr. His Thoughts, fays Drydes, are ſharper, his In- - 
dignation againſt Vice is more vehement ; his Spirit has 
more of the Commonwealth Genius ; he>treats Zyranuy, 
and all the Vices attending it,.' as they deſerve, with 
the utmoſt rigour : And conſequently, a Noble Soul is 
- better pleas'd with a zealous Vindicator of Roma: liber- 
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ty; than with a Temporizing Poet, a well Manner'd 
Court Slave, and a Man who is often afraid of laughing 
in the right place: Who is ever decent, becauſe he is 
naturally ſervile. After all, fays Dryden, Horace had 
the diſadvantage of the Times in which he liv'd ; they 
were better for the May, but worſe for the Satyri/t. 
'Tis generally ſaid, that thoſe Enormous Vices, which 
were pracisd under the Reign of Domitian, were un- * 
known 1n the time of Aagu/tus Ceſar. ' That therefore  *! 
Fuvenal had a larger Field, than Horace. Dyd. De- x 
dic. before the 7 ranſlat. of Tuvenal, Pag- 37, 39, 39»: - 
Rapin obſerves, That the Delicacy which properly 
gives the reliſh to; Satyr, was heretofore. the CharaQer 1 
of FZorace, for that it. was only by the way of Fe/# and £1 
Merriment that he exercisd his Cenſare. For he knew af 
full well, that the ſporting of Wit, hath more effect 
than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and the moit ſententious 
Diſcourſe, to render Yice ridiculous. In which Fuvenal, i# 
fays Rapin, with all his ſeriouſneſs, has ſo much ado to a4 
ſucceed. For indeed that violent manner of Deciama- #2 
tion, which throughout he makes uſe of, has, moſt 


commonly, as Rapir remarks, but. very little Effe&, he bi 
ſcarce perſwades at all; becauſe he is always in choler, ik 
and never ſpeaks in Cold Bload, "Tis true, ſays Rapin, a" 
he has ſome Common Flaces of Morality, that may ſerve 3 


to dazzle the weaker fort of: Apprehenſions : . But with 
all his ſtrong Expreſſions, energetick Terms, and great 
Flaſhes of Eloquence, he makes little impreſſion ; be- 
cauſe he has nothing that 1s delicate, or that is natural. "I 
It is not a true Zeal, as Rapin oblerves, that makes Fu- 
wvenal talk againſt the miſdemeanors of that Age, *tis TH 
meerly a Spirit of Vanity and Oſtentation. BAY, Re- | 

flex. &c. part 2. ſect, 2.8. 
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Lubin's Comments upon Futeral and Perfins, Printed 
Hanovge, 1603. are Inſerted in the Index Expurgatorins, 
Publiſhed at Madrid, Anno Dom. 1667. 


Marcus Anneus Lucanus, 


Famous Poer, born at Corduba, a City in Spain, in 

the 3725. or, as others ſay, the 397h. Year of 
Chriſt. He was the Son of Marcus Anmnaus Mella, of 
Corduba, a Roman Knight; and Nephew to Lacius Anne- 
us Seneca, the Philoſopher. He was taken in the Piſoniar 
Conſpiracy, and put to Death by Nero, in the 267h, Year 
of his Ape. 

He Wrote the #7i/tory of the Civil Wars betweeniCxfar 
and Pompey, in Hexameter Verſe; the Poem is Entituled 
Pharſalia, wherein he is ſaid, to have been aſſiſted by 
his Wife Polla Argentaria. 

There have been but few more expos'd to the Cenfure 
of Criticks, than this our- Author. 'Some making him to 
be an Excellent Poet; Others an indifferent H/torian : 
Some a furious Orator; and Others a Philoſopher, a Ma- 
thematician, and a Dzvine. | 

Quintilian, lib. x. cap. 1. obſerves, That Lacan has a 
oreat deal of Heat and Fire; and that he is very remarka- 
ble for his Sentences; but, ſays he, to ſpeak my mind 
freely, he is rather to be number'd amongſt Orarors than 
Poets. ws 
. Servius, in his Comment upon #Firgz!'s Firſt Book of 
his Zneids, Verſe 281. isalſo of the Opinion, that Lacan 


did 


did not deferve to be reckon'd among the Poets, becauſe 
he ſeems to have Writ rather a ZZi/tery than a Poem. 

And Fohannes Sarisberdenfis, lib. 2. Policratici, cap. Xix. 
calls Lucan a moſt learned Poet; if, ſays he, it be proper 
to call him a Poet, who, by his truly Relating Matters 
of Fact, appears to be more of the 27;/torian. 

But we find Martzal took Lacan to be not only a Poet, 
but a very good one too; according to that Epigram of 
his, 1:6. 14. Eprg. 194. 


Sunt Quidam, qui me dicunt non efſe Poetam : 
Sed qui me vendit, Bibliopola, putat. 


And Julius Scaliger, Ib. 1. Poetices, cap. 11. ſays, It is 
beyond all diſpute, that Lucan was a Poet; and that the 
Grammarians do but trifle, (as they commonly do) when 
they object, and fay, That he wrote not a Poem but a 
Hiſtory. | | 

Nicolaus Clemangjus, Epiſt, v. tells us, That Lucan 
gave an excellent Deſcription of the Civil Wars ; and 
For he was very well skil'd both in 4/trovomy and Philo: 
0 . 
| Pt tions Rubenicus, lib, 2. Eleftorum, cap. 5. ſays, He 
Loves Lucan for having fo great a Soul ; who, though 
he livd in times of Slavery and Tyranny, yet ſcornd 
6 Yn any thing that was either Mean, or Ser- 
vile, | 

Caſper Barthius, lib. 53. Adverſar. cap. 6. informs us, 
That Lucan is a Poet of a great Genius, of extraordinary 
Learning, and of a true Feroick CharaQer; who, from 


the very time he liv'd, has always been eſtcem'd a moſt 
Conſiderable Author, eſpecially among Philoſophers, by 
Reaſon of his gravity, his force, his acuteneſs, and his 
weighty Sentences, which ſhine, and are traſparent - 
through 
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through the whole Work ; ſo that he has ſcarce ever had 
his equal in that Kind. 

But notwithftanding Barthius has given this high Cha: 
racter of Lucay, yet inanother place, viz. lib. 60. Adverſ. 
cap. v. he ſhewsus, That his good Qualities have been 
ballanc'd by his great imperfe@ions: Thus, he ſays, Lucan 
was 2 mortal Enemy to Ceſar, and his Family ; and that 
under pretence of ſpeaking for Liberty, he had noother 
deſign, than to eſtabliſh the Paſſion and Ambition of fome 
few particular Perſons of his Time, who had a mind to 
get the Government ſolely into theirown hands; or, ſince 
they could not bear any longer with their Lawful Prince, 
were rather diſpoſed to ſubmit themſelves to any other 
whatſoever, than to Ceſar; who, by overthrowing 
the Commonwealth, had taken away all their Lzber- 
ties, only to inveſt himſelf with an Abſolute, Deſpotick 
Power. 

_ _#e alſo further declares, That Lucan was a raſh, pid- 
dy-headed Young Fellow, and that he Writ without any 
_ thing of Judgement; that he knew not how to manage 
the CharaQers of thoſe, whomhe repreſented ; but that 
he generally gave them his own vain, idle, and furious 
Character. 

But this great Freedom usd by Lacan, and which Bar- 
thius takes to be the eftet of his want of Judgement, the 
Learned Danzel Heinfus, in his Book De laude Afini, pag. 
86,87. interprets quite otherwiſe, for he ſuppoſes, and 
believes, it proceeded from a true Roman Spirit, and that 
it had no other cauſe, but his own Noble and Generous 
Temper. 

Monſieur Godeau, in his Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory, and to- 
wards the end of the Firſt Centary, ſays, That Lucay 
had without doubt a great Genius, and a high and lofty 
Spirit, as particularly appears 1n his Deſcriptions; but 

that 
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that he had the ordinary Vice of Young Men, which is, - 
not to know how to govery himſelf. 

He allo adds, That as ſome have too great an eſteem 
for him, ſo Others blame him more than he deſerves; for 
that as he has his Vices, ſo it cannot be deny'd, but he has 
his Vertues too. 

Fulius Scaliger, lib. 6. De Poetica, pag. 844. remarks, 
That there are ſome, who have the confidence to compare 
Lucan with Yirgil; but theſe, ſays he, inſtead of Magni- 
fying Lucan, do but expoſe themſelves. 

We cofifeſs, ſays Scaliger, That Lacan was one of a vaſt 
Genius ; but at the ſame time we muſt acknowledge 
that he would often go beyond the bounds of Poetry; 
that he had an ungovernable Temper, and would now 
and then fally out moſt extravagantly ; and to conclude, 
that he had too much heat and fire in him, wanting 
that admirable and Divine Temper, which none ever 
had but Yirgz! only. And therefore, ſays Scaliger, 
though I may be thought to uſe too great a freedom, 
Lucan rather ſeems to Bark than Sing, in my Opini- 
ON. 
And in another place of the ſame Book, wiz. pap. 717. 
Scalizer obſerves, That Lucan was too much embaraſsd, 
and confus'd in his Thoughts, and that' he was often 
- running from one Extream to another. 

L.ilius Gyraldus, 1n his fourth Dialogue, De Poetis An- 
tiquis, affirms the very ſame thing of Lacar, that M. 
Tullius did-of the Corduban Poets of his time, who, as 
he thought, had ſomewhat in them, that was extreamly 
odd and uncouth. And therefore, as Gyra/4s obſerves, 
One very ingeniouſly compar'd Lucaz, to a Horſe that 
was not broke, which would ever and anon be running 
in the midſt of fome Meadow, or Field, leaping, and 
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kicking up his heels, but without any manner of Order, 
or Art. 


Others, ſays Gyral/dus, compard him to a Bris, 

; AQtive Souldier, who would fling his dart with, a _yaſt 
| deal of ſtrength, though at the fame time, he ne'er - 
| confider'd to take any aim. 
| Joſeph Scaliger, in his firſt Book, Fpiſt. 3. ſays, That 

zf one looks narrowly into Lacan, he will find him to 
be a Man of no skill in 4frozomy; and that he was a 
light, trifling, vain-glorious young Man. | 

Borrichius, in his Diſſertat. Acad. de Poetis, pag. 58. re- 
marks, That Lacan's Pharſalia, is of a Maſculine Style, 
; too much ſet out with Sentences, and Political Inſtruti- 
| ons, but that now and then it was ſomewhat rough 
and uneven ; nay, and ſometimes havghty, and affect- 
ed. Borrichius can by no means approve of Scaliger's 
Cenſure, viz. That Lacan ſeems rather to Bark than Sing ; 
but is of Opinion, That had he not been cut off fo ſoon, 
he would moſt certainly have poliſh'd this new Work of 
his. 

Petronius (ſays Rapin, in bis Advertiſement before his 
Reflexions on Poefte) is diſguſted with the Stile of Seneca 
and Lucan, which to him ſeem'd affeaed, and contrary 
to the Principles of Ari/totle, *Tis at them. he levels 
with thoſe glances, that ſlip from him againſt the Poe- 
zaſters, and falſe Declamators. 

Philippus Brietius, 1n his Second Book, De Poetis La- 
tinis, tells us, That Lacan afteRted to ſpeak nothing, 
but what was very great, and extraordinary ; and hence 
it is, that his Style is ſo very lofty, irregular, and ob- 
{cure. | 

He alſo adviſes Maſters not to ſuffer their Scholars to 
read Lucan; for that, in his Opinion, never any Poet 
had fo dargeronſly corrupted Poetry. 
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Rapin fays, That Lucan often in his Pharſalia grows 
flat for want of Wit. BAp. Reflex. on Ariſt, of Poefie 
part 1. ſeit, 2, _ 

He alſo obſerves, That the Epiſodes of Lucan, who 
makes long Scholaftick Diſſertations, and Diſputes meerly 
Speculative, on things that fall in his way, ſhew much 
of Conſtraint and affeQation. 143d. part 2. ſef. 8. 

And, to conclude, he 7ells us, That Lucan is great 
and ſublime, but as little Judgment. bid. /ef. 15. 

; Dryden remarks, That Lucas follow'd too much the 
truth of Hiſtory ; crowded Sentences together ; was too 
full of Points; and too often offer'd at ſomewhat which 
had more of the Sting of an Epigram, than of the dig- i 
nity and ſtate of an Heroick Poem. Lucan, ſays Dryden, 'h 
usd not much the help of his Zeathen Deities : There | 


, 


was neither the Miniſtery of the, Gods, / nor the preci- it 
pitation of the Soul, nor the fury of a Prophet, in his '4 
Pharſalia : He treats you more like a Philoſopher, than [| 
a Poet: and inſtrudts you in Yerſe, with what he had jb 


been tavght by his Uncle Sexeca in Proſe. In one Word, 


ſays Dryden, he walks ſoberly a foot, when. he might 

fly: Yet Lucan is not always this Religious Hiſtorian. ix 
The Oracle of Appins, and the Witchcraft of Eritho F') 
will ſomewhat atone for him, who was, indeed, bound 'ok 


up by an ill-choſen and known Argument, to follow 2 
Truth with great ExaQneſs. D2yd., Ellay of Heroick x 
Dryden, alſo in his Apology for Heroick Poetry, obſerves, 'N i 
That Lucan and Status were Men of an unbounded Ima- 
gination, but that they often wanted the Poize of Judg- 
ment: | v4 
And in his Dedication before Fuvenal, he ſays, That ; 
Lucan is wanting both in De/ſigx and Subjeft, and is be- Fl; 

ſides too full of Heat, and Aﬀecation, pag. viii. 
| R |S | Caius 
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Cains Lucthus, 


Roman Poet, of the Equeſtrian Order, the firſt that 

writ Satyrs in Latin, the. great Uncle of Pompey, 
born at Aarunca, a Town in /taly, He was a Souldier 
under Scipio Africatus, when he beficg'd Numantia in 
Spain ; He died at Naples, in the Forty Sixth Year of his 
Age. 
"Thar Lucilius was the firſt who writ Satyr amongſt 
the Romans, appears by theſe following Verſes of Box _ 
Jean, in his Art of Poetry, thus render'd into Engliſh : 


Lucilius was the Man who, bravely bold, 

7o Roman Yices did this Mirror hold 

Protefted humble Goodneſs from reproach, 

Show 4 Worth on Foot. and Raſcals in the Coach: 

Horace his pleaſing Wit to this did add, 

And none uncenſur 4 could be Fool, or Mad ; 

Unhappy was that Wretch, whoſe name might be 

Squar d to the Rules of their Sharp Poetry, 
Botkeaus of Satyr, in his Ar? of Poetry. 


Horace, lib. 1. Satyr ww. fays, That Lucius defign'd 
to imitate the Ancient Greek Comedjans, who refleted 
upon Perſons nakedly, without any Art or Diſguiſe ; 
and that among others he had follow'd Eupolis, Crati- 
us, and Ariſtophanes, not making any other alteration, 
than changing the Feet, and Meaſure of their Verſe. 
He adds, that Lacilius is very pleaſant and agreeable, 
and one of a very good Taſte ; but that his Verſe was 
_ rough, and wanted the file. -/Ze alſo re/s us, _— 

ins 
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cflias would commonly make two Hundred Verſes in an 
hours time, ſtanding all the while upon one Leg, whieh 
was 'a thing very extraordinary ; but that his Verſes 
had neither force, nor purity. To conclude, he ſays, 
that Zxcilius was a Man full of Words, and that he coutd 
not endure to take much pains. . 

But notwithſtanding this Character of Zorace, we ſee 
(uintilian, lib, x. cap. 1. tells us, That L ucilius was the 
firſt among(t the Rowans, who had got any Reputation 
for writing Satyr; and that he was arrivd to ſo great 
Credit, and ſuch a Fame, That there are Many, who 
prefer him before all other Poers in general. But, ſays 
Quintilian, 1 difler as much from Them, as I do from 
Horace, who compares Lucilius to a River, which car- 
ries With it a great deal of Filth and Mud, but yet has 
ſomewhat that is good in it. For favs Quinti/ian, there 
is in Zxcilias Wonderful Learning, great Freedom, and 
abundance of Wit. 

Tully calls Lucilizs, The chief of the Latin Satyriſts, 
a Learned Man, and a very Ingenious Perſon, of a 
Sharp Wit, one of an Excellent Life himſelf, and a Stiog- 
ing Accuſer of the Villanies of Others. 

Fuvenal, in his firſt Satyr obſerves, That Zacilins us'd 
to write with ſo much ſharpneſs and freedom, that all 
the lewd, diſlolute Perſons of thoſe Times, were afraid 
of a Which Dryden has thus tranſlated into Engli/h 
Verle : 


But when Lucilius brandiſhes his Pen, F[3 
And flaſhes in the face of Guilty Men, th 
A cold Sweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part ; | 
And Rage ſucceeds to Tears, Revenge to Smart. = 


| 
: 
: 
Aulus; 7 
| 
3 
: 
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| Aulus Gellius, lib. 18, cap. v. Noftinam Atticarum, ſays, 
That Luci/ius was incomparably well skill'd in the Latin 


Tongue. 

| = in the nineteenth Book of his Adverſaria, 
cap. Vi. remarks, That Lucilius in his Satyrs, did fome- 
times fall into the Tambick, 

And in the 28th Book, cap. ix. Turnebus obſerves to 
us, That though Luci/ius's Verſes are not to be compar'd 
to thoſe of other Poets; yet they have ſomewhat in 
them, which is both pleaſant and entertaining. 

Lilius Gyraldus tells us, There were ſome who blam'd 
Lucilius, for mixing Greet with his Latin, juſt as Pytho- 
leon Rhodius did in his Epigrams, who, for that reaſon, 
was laught at by Horace. But, ſays Gyraldus, I am 
ſure Catullus (and I could name others) did the ſame 
thing. 

{DFW Fohannes Voſſius, lib. v. Inſtitutionum Oratori- 
arum, pag. 315. ſays, That of all the Latin Poets, Lu- 
cilizs was obſervd to have made the greateſt uſe of 
the Figure Tmeſis, according to that Diſtich of Auſ0- 


NAS © 


Reſciſſo diſces componere nemine Yerſum : 
Luciliz vatis fic imitator eris. 


; Anſon. Epiſt. $ 


Drydea remarks, That tho Z#orace ſeers to have 
made _ Lucilius the firſt Author of | Satyr in Verſe, a- 
mongſt the Romays ; He is only thus to be underſtood, 
That Lacilius had given a more graceful turn to the 
Satyr of Ennius and Pacuvius ; not that he invented a 
new Satyr of his own.—And, as Dryden obſerves, the 
Roman Language was grown more refind, and by con- 


ſequence 
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ſequence more capable of receiving the Grecian Beau- 
ties in Luciliuss Time; and therefore well might Ze 


write better than either Ennius or Pacuvius. yd. 
Dedic. betore Fuvenal, pag. 25, 26. | 


Titns Lucretins Carius, 


Oth a Latin Poet, and a Philoſopher ; He was 
born in the Second Year of the 171. Olympiad, 
93 Years before Chriſt. According to Exſebius, he kill'd 
himſelf in the Forty Fourth Year of his Age, his //;- 
fireſs having given him a Love-Potion, which made 
him run mad: Though Others tell us, he died in his 
Twenty Sixth Ycar, and believe his madneſs, proceed- 
ed from the Cares and Melancholy that oppreſt him 
after the Baniſhment of his beloved Memmins. 
The only Remains this great Wit hath left us, are his 
Six Books, De Rerum Natura; being an exact Syſtem of {i 
the Epicurean Philoſophy. Euſebins affirms, That Lu- Pk 
cretius wrote theſe Books in his Lacid Intervals, when Ei.) 
the Strength of Nature had thrown off all the diſturb- if 
ing Particles, and his Mind (as 'tis obſerv'd of Mad i 
Men) was Sprightly and Vigorous: Then in a Poetical Tn 
Rapture he could fly with his Epicuras beyond the flam- Tl 
ing limits of this World, frame and diſſolve Seas and 7 
Heavens in an inſtant, and by ſome unuſual Sallys, be 
the ſtrongeſt Argument of his own Opinion ; for it ſeems 
impoſlible, ſays Creech, that ſome things which he delt- Nl 
vers, ſhould proceed from Reaſon and Fudzment, or any If 
Cauſe but Ohance, and unthinking Fortune. 3h 


Quid 
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Ovid, ſpeaking of Lucretius, gives him a very high 
Character, preſaging that his Verſes would continue as 
long as the World endurd: 


Carmink Sublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio Terras cum dabit una dies. 


Ov1d. 4mor, 1b. x. Eleg. 15. 


Although Cicero, in his Second Book, Epi/. x. to his 
Brother Quintus, Confirms his Brothers Opinion, That 
the Poemof Lucretius was not much ſet forth, or adorn'd 
with Wit; yet at the ſame time he owns, that Zucretius 
has therein ſhew'd a great deal of Arr. 

Fulius Scaliger, in his Comment upon Ariſtotle's Fiiſto- 
ria Animalium, cap. 10. calls Lucretius, a Divine Perſon, 
and an incomparable Poet. 

Joſeph Scaliger, 1n Scaligerana 1. pag. 104. ſays, That 
Lucretius is a good Book; that there 15s not a better Au- 
thor inthe Latin Tongue ; and that Yirgil has taken many 
things from him. 

Gaſpar Scioppius, 1n his De Arte Critic, pag. 93. de- 
clares, he is of Lambinuss Opinion, That never any 
Man ſpoke Latin to a greater PerfeQtion; and that nei- 
ther 7ully, nor Ceſar, Wrote with a purer Style than Zu- 
cretzus. _ 

Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. cap. 2.1. No. Attic. ſtyles Lucretius, 
a Poet that exceil d both in Wit and Eloquence. 

Voſſius, in his De Arte Grammaticd, paz. 797, Calls Lu- 
cretius, The beſt of all the Latin Authors. 

Monſieur Bayle, in the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, Juillet 1685. pag. 812. ſays, There appears ſo 
much Eloquence in the Verſe of Lucretzus, that had he 
livd in the time of Augy/us, he might very well have 
diſputed the Point | with Yirgz/. But, as he obſerves, 

- Thirty 


kd 


Thirty or Forty Years: makes a mighty difference be- 
tween two Authors. And yet- for all that, there are ſome 
Criticks, who have plac'd Laucretius above all other Latin 
Authors. But this,ſays Bayle, is too much ; 'tisenough to 
put him in the Liſt of good Authors. 

Evelyn, in the Preface to his Tranſlation of the Firſt 
Book of Lucretzus, obſerves to us, That in this Work of 
Lucretius, Nature her felf fits Triumphant, wanting 
none of her juſt Equipage and Attendance; whileſt our 
Carus hath erected this everlaſting Arch to her Memory, 
ſo full of Ornament and exqufite Workmanſhip, as nothing 
of this kind hath ever either approachd, or exceeded ir. 

Where the matter he takes in hand is capable of Form 
and Luſtre, he makes it (fays Evelyn) even to out-ſhine 
the Sun it ſelf in ſplendor: And ashe ſpares nocoſt to deck 
and ſet it forth; ſo never had Man a more Rich and Luxu- 
rious Fancy, more Keen and Sagacious Inſtruments to 
ſquare the moſt ſtubborn and rude of Materials, into that 
ſpiring ſoftneſs you will every where. find them diſpos'd, 
in this his Stupendious and well-built Theatre of Na- 

fare. 

_ 'Drydenremarks, That if Lacretius was not of the beſt 
Age of Roman Poetry, he was at leaſt of that which pre- 
ceded it ; and he himſelf refind it to that degree of per- 
fetion, bath in the Eanguage and the Thoughts, that he 
left an eaſie Task to Y7rgz!; who as he ſucceeded him in 
time, ſo he Copy'd his Excellencies: For the Method 
of the Georgicks is plainly deriv'd from him.  Lucretius 
had choſen a Subjet- naturally crabbed ; he therefore 
adorn'd,it with Poetical Deſcriptions, and Precepts of 
Morality, in the beginning and endiog of his Books. 


Which you ſee Yirgzl has imitated with great ſucceſs, in 
thoſe Four Books, which (fays Dryden) 1n my Opinion, 
are more perfe&t in their Kind, than even his Divine 

| | $ ZEneids. 
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Zneids. The tarn of his Verſe he has likewiſe follow'd, 
in thoſe Places which Lucretins has moſt Labour'd, and 


' ſome of his very Lines he has Tranſplanted into his own 


Works, without much variation. If I am not miſtaken 
(fays Dryden) the diſtinguiſhing Character of Lucretius, 
(I mean of his Soul and Genius) is a certain kind of 
noble Pride; and poſitive Aſſertion of his Opinions. 
He is every where confident of his own Reaſon, and 
aſſuming an abſolute Command not only over -his vulgar 
Reader, but even his Patron Memmzus. For he is always 
bidding him attend, asif he had the Rod over him; and 
uſing a Magiſterial Authority, while he inſtruQs him. 
From his time to ours, ſays Dryden, 1 know none fo 


like him, as our Poet and Philoſopher of Malmsbury. 


This is that perpetual Di#7arorſhip which is exercis'd by 
Lucretius ; who though often in the wrong, yet ſeems 
to deal bond fide with this Reader, and tells him nothing, 
but what he thinks; 4n which plain fancerity, 1 believe 
he differs from our /#24bs, who (ſays Dryden) could not 
but be convinc'd, or at leaſt doubt of ſome Eternal Truths 
which he has opposd. But for Lucretivs, he ſeems to 
diſdain all manner of Replies, and is ſo confident of his 
Cauſe, that he is before hand with his Antagoniſts; urg- 
ing for them, what ever he imagin'd they could fay ; and 
leaving them, as he ſuppoſes, without an ObjeQion for 
rhe future. All this too, with fo much ſcorn and indig- 
nation, as if he were aſſur'd of the 7riumph, before he 
enter'd into. the Lifts. From this Sublime and daring 
Genius of his, -it muſt (ſays Dryden) of neceflity come to 
paſs, that his thoughts maſt be Maſculine, full of Argu- 
mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. From the ſame 
fiery Temper proceeds the Lofrineſs of his Expreſſions, 
and rhe perperual Torrent of is Verſe, where the Bar- 

|  . " renneſs 
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rennefs of his SubjeRt does not too much conſtrain the 
quickneſs of his Fancy. For there is no doubt to be 
made, ( ſays Drydes) but that he cou'd have been every 
where as Pretical, as he isin his Deſcriptions, and in the 
Moral part of his Philoſophy, if he had not aim'd more 
to I»ſtruft in his Sym of Nature, than to Delight; But he 
was bent upon making Memmias a Materialiſt, and teach» 
ing. him to defie an /zvi/fible Power : In ſhort, ſays Dry- 
den, he was ſo much an Athei/t, that he forgot ſometimes 
to be a Poet. © pd, Pref to the Sylvz: Or, The Second 
Part of Poetical Miſcellanies. 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, in the Second Book of his Theory of 
the Earth, chap. x. is of Opinion, That Lucretius was an 
Fpicurgan, more from his Inclination, and the bent of 
his Spirit, than from Reaſon, or any Force of Argu- 
ment. For though his Suppoſitions be. very precarious, 
and his Reaſonings all a long very ſlight, he will many 
times ſtrut and triumph, as if he had wreſted the 7Thur- 
der out of Fove's Right-Hand; and a  Mathematician 
( ſays Burnet) is not more confident of his Demonſtration, 
than he ſeems to be of the Truth of his ſhallow Phile/6- 


phy. 
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Marcus Valerns Martiahs, 


Orn at Bilbo in Spain, in the Reign of Claudjas the 
Emperour. When he was Twenty Years of Ape 
"came to Rome under Nero, and there continued 


Thirty Five Years, in the good. eſteem of 7ztus, but 
| S.2 eſpecially. 
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eſpecially of Domitian, by whom he was advanced to the 
Tribunate and Equeſtrian Dignity : But upon Domitian's 
Death, he declind in his Intereſt; and therefore in 7ra- 
jan's time, he return'd into his own Country ; and there, 
after he had finiſh'd | his Twelfth Book of Epigrams, in 
the Seventy Fifth Year of his Age he died, being reduc'd 
to very great poverty. The other Two Books, viz. the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth, are called, Xenia, and Apopho- 
reta, and by many thought to have been Writ by ſome 
other Hand. 

Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 1. ſays, the trueſt Cha- 
rater that can be given of Martial's Epigrams, is what 
Martial himſelf has given, 1b. 1. Epigr. 17. 


Sunt bona, ſunt quzedam Mediocria, ſunt mala plura. 


Pliny the Younger, in the 21. Epitle of his Third 
Book, tells Priſcus, That Martial had: a great deal of Wir 
and Smartneſs; and that there was diffus'd throughout 


his whole Work abundance of Sa/z and Gaul; but yet, that 
he ſomtimes ſhow'd great Candour. _ 

Adrianus Turnebus, lib. 13. cap. 19. Adverſar. fays, 
Martial was a Pleaſant, Witty Poet; that he can by no 
means be of their Opinion, who look upon him as an 
idle Buffoon ; and that his Epigrams, let theſe men ſay 
what they pleaſe, are Writ with a great deal of Elegance. 

Fulius Scaliger, in his Third Book De Poetica, cap. 126. 
tells us, That the. peculiar Properties of an Epigram, are 
Brevity and Smartneſs; this laſt quality, as Scalger obſerves, 
Catullus did not always arrive at; but the moſt acute 
Martial never faild. <-. 


And in the Sixth Book, pag. 838. Scaliger remarks, 
That many of Martial Epigrams are Divine, and that 
the Style 1s both pure and exact, and very proper for 


that 
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that great. veriety. of Matter; that his Verſes are eaſie 
and natural, and, in a Word, «hat they are'very good. 


As for hisother Epigrams that are obſcene, ( ſays Sc iger ). 


I am ſofar from paſſing any Judgment on them, that in- 
deed I have not ſo-mueh as read them- | 

What think'\t thou, Janrs Lernatius 2 fays Lipfius, 
was not Scaliger, who thought Martial's Verſes ſmooth, 
eafie and natural, and many of his Epigrams to be Divine, 
more 1n the right; - than he who calls him an 7dle Buffoon ? 
Which undecent- Expreſſion ( ſays Lipfuws) 1am ſorry fo 
great a Man ſhould apply fo ill. *Tis true indeed, Martial 
15 nothing compar'd to Catulus, I know it well enough; 
but then this 1 know too, ( /ays | Lipfus))- that though 
ſome of Catullus's Epigrams are not common and ordina- 
ry,: yet all are not extraordinary. There are indeed ma- 
ny Lewd and Obſcene things in Martial; and take my 
Word for't, ( /ays Lipfius) in that little Book of Catullus 
there are every -whit as immodeſt Expreſſions, but not 
ſo many. To conclude, ( /ays Lipfus) he muſt be very 
ignorant, who knows not, that this was the fault of the 
Age. Tip. 13. x. Epiſtolicarum Queſtionum, Epiſt. v. 

Eraſmus, in Dialogo Ciceroniano, pag. 147. remarks, 
That Martialhad much of Ovid's Style, which was eafie 
and natural; nay, that he had ſomewhat of the Air of 
Cicero: But he tells us, he does not mean in his-Epi/tles, 
which he Writ before ſome of his Books ; which, as Eraſ- 
mus obſerves, God knows have little of Cicero 1n them. 

Morhofius, in his De  Patavinitate Livianl, pag. 160. 
tells us, That though Martial be charg'd by ſome ill-na- 
tur'd Criticks, for uſing ſometimes the Spaniſh-Dialet; yet 


this ought not to deprive him of the juſt honour that's | 


due.to him, for his great Elegancy inthe Latin Tongue. 
But notwithſtanding owr Author has had ſuch con- 
ſiderable Advocates, that appear'd for him; yet this has 


not 


_ 
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ciot frighten'd ſome from attacking him in the moſt op. 
probrious Manner: Thus, ; 1 

Muretus ſays, That Martial compar'd to Catallus, is 
an idle ſawcy Fellow, a meer Droll, _ 

Lilius Gyraldus ſays, That his Epigrams never pleas'd 
any but a company of Alles, 

And Raphael Yolaterranus tells us, That Martial's Epi- 
grams are not fit tobe read; for that they contain neither 
Elegancy, nor Morality. | 

Voſſius, lib. 3. Inſtitationum Poeticarum, pag. 107. ob- 
ſerves to us, That Martial was one of thoſe Authors, 
who at the ſame time he reprov'd Vice, taught it; and 
though he deſerv'd high Commendation for the greateſt 
part of his Epigrams ; yet by thoſe few that were OZ/cene, 


\ he had done infinitely more miſchief, than by the Orhers 


he had done good. 

Rapin remarks, That Men of a good Taſte, preferr'd 
the way of Catullus, before that of Martial; there being 
more of true delicacy in that, than-in this. And in theſe 


latter Ages, (ſays Rapin) we have ſeen a Noble Yenetian, 


named Andreas Naugerius, who had an exquifite diſcern- 
ment,and who by a natural autipathy againſt all that which 
is call'd Point, or the nipping Word inthe Epigram, which 
he judg'd to be of an ll reliſh, Sacrific'd every Year in 
Ceremony a Volume of Martial's Epigrams to the Mayes 


of Catu/lus, in honour to his Charater, which he judg'd 


was-to be preferr'd to that of Martial. 


Ad 


-- 


 Fohn 
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Zohn Milton, 


'f AS one. whoſe Natural Parts did defervedly 

give him a place amongſt the Principal of our 
Engliſh Poets. He was Author (not to mention his other 
Works, both in Latin and Empliſh, by which his Fame 
is ſufficiently known to all the Learned of Enrope) of 
Two #Zeroick Poems, and a.7Tragedy; namely, Paradiſe 
Loft; Paradiſe Regain'd ; and Samſon Agoniſtes ; ip which 
he is generally thought to have very much reviv'd the 
Majeſty, and true Decorum of Feroick Poefie and Tra- 

ed ; 


y- | 
Dryden tells us, That in Epigque Poetry, the Enpl: 
RI to boaſt of Sher rd. Miles; netics af 
whom wanted either Genius or Learning, to have been 
perfect Poets ;" and yet both of them are liable to many 
Cenfures—As. for Milton, ſays Dryden, 'whom we all 
admire with fo much Juſtice, his SubjeF is not that of 
an Heroick Poem ; properly fo call'd : His Defign is the 
loſing of our Happineſs ; his Event is not proſperous, 
like that of all other Zpiqgue Works : His Heavenly Ma- 
chines are many, and his Humane Perſons are but two. 
But 1 will not (fays Dryder) take Mr. Rimer's Work out 
of his Hands : He has promis'd the World a Critique 
on that Author; wherein, tho' he will not allow his 
Poem for Heroick, 1 hope che will grant vs, that his 
Thoughts are elevated, his'Words founding, and that 
no Man has ſo happily Copy'd the Manner of ZZomer ; 
_ or ſo Copioufly tranſlated his Greciſms, and the Lat 
 Elegancies of Yirgil "Tis true, fays Dryden, he runs. 
into.a flat of Thought, ſometimes for a Hundred Lines 

TD together, 
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together, but 'tis when he'is got into a, Track of Scrip- 
ture : His Antiquated Words were his Choice, not his 
Neceſlity; for therejn-he imitated Spexcer, as Spercer 

did Chaxcer. . And tho, perhaps, the love of their Ma- 
ſters, may have tranſported Sorh too far, in the frequent 
uſe of them; yet in my Opinion, ſays Dryden, Obſolete 
words may then be laudably reviv'd, when either they are 
more Sounding, or more Szgnificant than thoſe-in praQice:: 
And when their Obſcurity is taken away, by joyning 
other Words to them which clear the Senfe ; according 
to the Rule of ZZorace, for the admifion of New Words. 
But in both Cafes, fays Dryden, a Moderation-is to be 
obſerv'd, in the-uſe of them.: For-unneceſlary” Coynage, 

as well as unneceſſary. Revival, runs into AﬀeRQation ; a 
fault to be avoided on either hand. Neither (fays 
Drydes) will I juſtifie 2{;on, for his Blank Yerfe, tho' 
I may excuſe him, by the Example of Z7amnibal Caro, 
and other [Htaliavs, who have 'usd ir: For whatever 
Cauſes he alledges| for the aboliſhing of Rhyme, - his own 
particular Reaſon is plainly this, that Rhyme was not 
his Talent; he had neither the -Eaſe of doing it, nor 
the Graces of it-; which is manifeſt-in his Juveri/za, or 
Verſes written-in.his Youth-: Where his Rhyme is always 
conſtrain'd and forcd, and comes hardly from him at 
an Age when the Soul is moſt pliant; and the Paſſion 
of love, makes almoſt every Man a Rhymer, though not 
a Poet. D2pd, Dedic. before the 7ranſlat. of enal, 

ag. 8, 9. EH 1 | 

"© confthed (ſays Dryden) a greater Genius than 
Cowley, (without offence''to the Mares of that Noble 
Author) 4 mean| 44;/ron, for. the' Beantiful - Turns of 
Words and Thoughts. But as he endeavours every where 
to expreſs. Zomer, whoſe Age had not” arriv'd to. that 
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lofty. Thovghts,- which: were cloath'd with. admirable 
Greeiſms, and Ancient Wards, which he had been dig; 


ging from the Mines. of Chaucer, and of. Spencer, and 
which, with all their Ruſticify, .. had ſomewhat of-Yene-- 


rable in them : But, ſays Drydes, 1 found not,there whar 
I look'd for, viz. any Elegant Turns, either on the Word, 
or on the Thought. Þd, Ibid. paz. 50. 

The Authors of the Athenian Mercury, in Anſwer to 


=C 


the 34 Queſtion of Yo!. 5. Numb. I 4. viz. Whether Mil 


ton and Waller were. npt the belt Engli{FPocts > and which 
the better of the two? do reply in theſe Words: 
We ſhall anſwer this double: Queſtion together : They 


were both Excellent-in their Kind, - and exceeded-cach 


other, and all beſides. Mzron was the .fulleft.and lofti- 
eft; Walter the neateſt and .moſt, corre Poet. we ever 
had.” But yet we think Milton wrote too little in Perſe, 
end too much in Proſe, to carry. the Name of Beſt from 
all Others; and Mr. Wa/er, .tho'a full and noble Writer, 
yet comes not up. in our.Judgments to that —— Mens 
drvinior atque 0s—— Magna Sonaturum, as Horace calls: ir, 
which Mz/ton has, and wherein we think. he, was never 
equall'd.—His Deſcription of the Pandemonium, his Bat- 
tels of the Angels, _his Creation of the World, his Di- 
greſſion of . Light, in his Paradiſe, Leſt, are all Inimita- 
ble Pieces ; And even. that antzque Style.which he uſes, 


ſeems to become the -SubjeQ; like the ſtrange Dreſſes 


wherein we repreſent the old Zeroes. The Defeription 
of Samſon's Death, the artificial and delicate preparation 


of the. Incidents and. Narrations, the Turn of the whole, 


.” 


and more than all,.. the terrible Satyr on-Woman, "in his 
gigs! EOS; « tt ; 1-H pas , 11. 9 > 
Diſcourſe with. ,.are undoubtedly. of. a piece with 
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; his other Fogg 
Regain d, whereoT 
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part, 


; and to. fay nothing. of his Paradiſe. 
he had only -finiſh'd the moſt barren 
7 , 
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part, in his Jarevike Poems; Thoſe on Firth and Me- 
lancholly; an Ejezy on his Friend that was' drown'd ; 
and eſpecally a Fragment of the Paſhor, are incompa- 
rable : However, we think him not ſo geveral 2 Poet, 
as ſome we have formerly had, and others ſtill ſur- 


viving. 


Fohn Oldham, 


HE Son of a Non-Conformiſt Minifter, was born 
' at Shipton in Gloceſterſhire, on the 9th. of Au- 
onft, 1653. He was of ' St. Edmmd's Hall in Oxford. 
He died of the fmall Pox, on the 9th. of Decems. 
x633. © * 5 
Wrixſtanley calls Mr. Fohn Oldham, The Delight of the 


Fuſes, and Glory of theſe laſt Times ; a Man utterly 


unknown to me, fays the ſame Author, | but by his 
Works ; which none can read but with Wonder and 
Admiration ; fo pithy his Strains, ſo fententious his 


Expreſſions, fo Elegant his Oratory, fo ſwimming his 


Language, ſo fmooth his Lines; 'in Tranſlating out-doi 
the Original, and in Invention matchleſs. "TIM 


Dryden, To the Memory of Mr. Oldham. 


Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

IWhom T began to think and. call my oun; 
For ſure our Souls were near ally; and thine 
Caoft in the ſame Poetick Mould with Mine. 


One 


One Common Note 'on either Lyre did ſtrike, 
And Knaves and Fools were both abhorr'd alike : 

To the ſame Goal did both our Studies drive, 

The laft ſet out, the fooneft did arrive. 

Thus Niſus fe# apon the Slippery place, 

While his young Friend perfor and won the Race. 
0 early ripe! to thy abundant Store 

What coul4 advancing, Age have added more ? 

It might (what Nature neper gives the young, ) 

Have tanght the Numbers of thy Native Tongue. 

But Satyr needs not thoſe, and Wit will ſhine 

' Through the harſh Cadence of a rugged Line. 

A noble Error, and but ſeldom made, © 

When Poets are by too much force betray d. 

Thy _—_ Fruits, tho' gather d &'re their prime, 

Still (hew'd a uickneſs ; aud maturing time _ C 
But mebows what we write to the dull Sweets of Rims. 
Once more, Hail and Farewell; Farewell thou young, 
But ah too ſhort, Marcellus of our Tongue; _ 
Thy Brows with Ivy, and with Laurels bound; © 
But Fate and Gloomy Night encompaſs. thee aroahd. 


.  Dyyden-. 
Darfey in Memory of Fohn Oldham : 


Obſcure and Cloudy did 'the day appear, s 
As Heaven defign'd to blot it from the Tear : 

The Elements alt feemw'd to diſagree, 

At leaft, I'm ſure, they were. at ſtrife in me : 

Poſſeft with Spleen, which Melancholy bred ; * 

When Rumor told me, that my Friend was dead, 
That Oldham, honeur'd for his early Worth, 

Was cropt, like a ſweet Bloſſom, from the Earth, 


T 2 Where 
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| Where late he grew, delighting every Eye 
In his rare Garden of Philoſopby.- 
The fatal ſound new Sorrows did infuſe, + 
And 'all my Griefs were doubled at the News : 
For we with mutual Arms of Friendſhip ſtrove, 
Friendſhip the true and ſolid part of Love; 
And he ſo many Graces had in ſtore, 
That Fame or Beauty could not bind me more. 
His Wit in his Immortal Verſe appears, 
Many his Yertues were, tho few his Tears ; 
Which were ſo ſpent, as if by Heaven contrivd 
To laſh the Vices of the longer livd. 
ii None was more skilful, none more learn'd than he, 
A Poet .in its ſacred Quality: + 
Tnſpir d above, and could command each Paſſion, 
' Had all the Wit without the Aﬀettation. 
f1 A calm of Nature ſtill poſſeſt his Soul, 
F IVo canker d Envy did his Breaſt controul : 
; "Modeſt as Virgins that have never known 
[| The jilting Breeding of the nauſeous Town ; 
1 And eafie as his Numbers that ſublime 
4 Flis lofty Strains, and beautifie his Rhime, 
: Till the Time's Ignomy inſpir d his Pen, 
i And rouz'd the drowfre Satyr from his Dex ; 
Then fluttering Fops were his Averſton flill, 
18 And felt the Power of his Satyrick Quill. 
—_ The Spark whoſe Noiſe proclaims his empty Pate, 
| - That firuts along the Mall with antick Gate; * 
And all the Phyllis and the Chloris Fools + 
Were damn d by his Invetive Muſe in Shoals. 
i Who on the Age look d:with impartial Eyes, - © 
1 And aim'd not at the Perſon, but the Vice. 
To all true Wit he-was.a conſtant Friend, : 
And as he well could Judge, could well PROS, 
- The 
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The mighty Homer he with care. perus'd, 
And that great Genius to the World infus'd ;- 
immortal Vigil, and Lucretius ?00, 
And all the Seeds oth Soul his Reaſon knew : 
Like Qvid, could the Ladies Hearts aſſail, 
With Horace fing, and laſh with Juvenal. 
Unskill d in nought that did with Learning dwed, 
| But Pride to know he underſtood'it well. 
Aditn thou modeſt Type of perfect Mas; 
Ah, had not thy Perfefions that began 
tn Life's bright Morning been eclips d ſo ſoon, 
We all had bask d and wanton'd in thy Noon ; 
But Fate grew envious of thy growing Fame, 
And knowing Heawv'n, from whence thy Genius came, 
Aſtgn'd thee by immutable Decree 
A glorious Crown of Immortality, - 
Snatch'd thee from all thy Mourning Friends below, 
Juſt as the. Bays. were planting on thy Brow. 
Thus Worldly Merit has the Worlds Regard ; 
But Poets in the next have their Reward : 
And Heaven in Oldham's Fortune ſeem'd to ſhow, 
No Recompence was good enouzh below: 
: So to prevent the Worlds ingrateful Crimes, 
Eurich'd his Mind, and. bid him die betimes. 
T.. Durkey. 
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-This-moſt- celebrated Poet died in the Houſe of his } fr 


Noble ;Patron, the Earl of Xingſtone, at Holme Pierpont, i} [4 
in the; year,. 1683, and;was buried in the Church there. It" - 


4 4B 
Soon aſter. was a Monument put over his Grave, with |||; 
this /»ſcription thereon. 


dM. S, Jas Ohitert: Parte; qu/ nemo ſacro- farore ple- 
ior, nemo rebus Sublimior, aut Verbis felicias andax ; Cu- 1/6 
jus famam omni evo propria ſatis conſecrabunt Carmina, wp” 
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Quem inter ' primos tHonoratiſſum 
Kingſtone Patront Sui Amplexus Varwhs :correpturm, heu 
nimis immatura Mors rapuit, & in Coleſtems” txanſtulit 
Chorum. Natus apud Shipton i. 4gro Gloceſtrenſi, in 
Aula Sti. Edmundi Graduatus. 'Obijt die Decembris nono, 
Anno Dom, 1683. /Etatis 30. 


_ Oppian, 


A Cicilian, a famous Poet, who liv'd in the time of 
the Emperours, Severus and Caracala; He wrote 


2 Pocm of Fiſhing, calld Halicwtica';' and another of 


Hunting, call'd Cynegetica; and a third of | Fowling. 
He dedicated his two: Poems of Fiſhing and Funting, 


both yet extant, to the 'Emperour Caracalla, of whom 


he receivd for every Verſe a Piece of Gold; which 
was the accalion of their. being call'd Golden Yerſes. 

He dy'd of the Plague about the” latter end”-of Cara- 
caa's Reign, in the Thirtieth Year of Hits Age. 

Tulus Scaliger, had a moſt. particular efteem for his 
Author ; he tells us, in his Poetica, pag. 664, and 758. 
That Oppzar is a moſt Excellent Poet ; that he is agree- 


able and eaſie; his Style natural, and yet ſublime, elo- 


quent and harmonious. . So that, he has not'only' far- 
paſs'd Gratius. and Nemeftanus, 'Wwho have” writ of the 
fame Subje&t ; but he feems to have the very Air of 
Virgil, whom-he endeavour'd particularly to -imitate; 
and indeed, fays Scaliger, I always thought, he (gave us 
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. Borrichint 
the Sy | 
ing with Excellent Sentences, ' ſometimes a little ob- 
cure, but-always Learned; And that his Prefaces are 
ſo very elaborate, and of that” Afratick form, that they 
may well enough paſs for fo many ZZarangues, and Pane- 
rick Orations. | 
Le Sieur Crafſo, in his account of the Greek Poets, 
Writ in /7talian, ſays, That the particular excellency 
of Dpping lies in his Thowhts, and Compariſons; and, 
that 


143 
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had done one very difficult thing, which was, 
his obſerving an Uniformity in all parts, and yet that 
he could both preſerve the Elegancy of his Style, and at 
the ame time ſo throughly profecute the Subject he had in 
hand. 

Tanaquillus Faber, in his Firſt Book. of Epiſtles, Epif. 
63. ſpeaking of Opprar, calls him, That admirable, and 
never to. be enough commended Poer. | y 
.. {ſaac Caſaubon, in an Epiſtle to Cunradus Ritterſhufius, 
Dated in September, 2597. fays, Never any Man Lov'd 
Oppran better than he did. TR 
Cunradus Ritterſhuſins, in his Preface before Opptar's 
Works, tells us, That Oppian was a very good Man, 
and an Excellent Poet; agreeable to all, offenſive to 
none; that his Death was much lamented by all good 
Men, whether they were his Fellow-Gitizens, ( who 
both built him a Monument, and erected his Statue) 
or ſuch Foreigners as had ever heard of his Fame. 

He likewiſe adds, that Oppian's Poems were very 
choice and extraordinary, and came behind none of 
the Greek Poets; may, that they were to be preferr'd 
before the greateſt part of them; ſo that in his Opi- 
nion, every Verſe was Richly worth a Piece of Gold. 

| Nor 
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Nor am [I ( ſays Ritterſhufius ) -ſingular herein; for I dare 
be hold to fay, thatall the Menof Learninpand Prudence 
are of the fame Judgment. 

Dr. Brown, in his-Firſt Book, and Eighth Chapter of 
Vulgar Errors, remarks, That -Opptan 1n his Poems of 
Hunting and Fiſhing, hath but ſparingly * inſerted the 
Vulgar Conceptions thereof. So that abating the an- 
nual Mutation of Sexes in the : Hiena, the ſingle Sex 
of the Rhinoceros, the Antipathy between two ' Drums 
of a Lamb and a Wolfes Skin, the informity of Cubs, 
the Yenation of Centaures, the Copulation of the Murg- 
na and the Yiper, with ſome -few. others, 'Oppian may 
(ſays Brown) be Read with great delight and profit. - It 
is not without ſome Wonder his Elegant Lines are fo 
neglected ; for ſurely hereby (ſays Brown) we rejet one 
of the beſt: Epick Poets. a IS <-{1! 

Rapin, in his Reflexious upon Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of 


Poefie, -part 2. ſet.-xv. ſays, that Oppian is dry. 


"Claudius -Verderius, in his Cenſure of Ancient Au- 


 thors, obſerves to us, That Oppian did commonly miſtake 


one Fiſh for another. ITS 
Arnoldus de Boot, lib y.' cap. 11. Animadverſ. Sacr. in 


Vetus Teſtamentum, remarks, That Oppian in his Deſcrip- 


tion of a Well-bred Horſe, has taken ſeveral Things out of 
the Thirty Ninth Chapter of Fob. | 


Publius 
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Publius Ovidins Naſo, 


N'\ Famous Poe?, born at Sulmo, which is Nineteen 
Miles diſtant from Rowe, inthe Second Year of 
the 184. Olympiad, One and Forty Years before Chri/e. 
He was once in great Favour with Auguſtus ; but either for 
ſome freedom usd with his Daughter Julia, or for his 
Laſcivious Verſes, -he Baniſh'd him to Poxtus, at Fifty 
Years of Age; where, after Eight Years and ſome 
Months, he died; | 

Many” of 'his Writings are extant, but to' our great 
orief ſome are quite loſt, as his Zalientica, his Medea, 
and the Six laſt Books of his PFa/ts. 

Borrichius, in his De Poetis, pag. 51. tells us, That 
Ovid had-ſpent his Youth in the Study of the Law, but 
afterwards finding his Genius more inclin'd to Amours and 
Poetry, he went | to. Rome, ' and there, by reaſon of the 
ſweetneſs of his Temper, the nobleneſs of his ExtraQion, 
and the beauty of his Poetry, he ſoon grew into Fame 
and Reputation. . Andindeed, ſays Borrichivs, never was 
theren Poet morecaſie.and more natural, or of greater 
quickneſs and readineſs than Ovid. ke 

Eraſmus, in' his Dialogus Ciceronianus, pag. 147. calls 
Ovid, The Cicero among the Poets. | 
Foſeph Scaligerin Scaligerana 2..1s of the opinion, That no 
Man ever did, | orcan imitate, that eafineſs of Style which 
wWasin Ovid. | | 

But Yoſffus, in his De Poets. Latinis, pag, 30. tells 
us, That. though indeed generally Ovid is very eaſic 
.and | Natural iff his Style, - yet ſometimes, by his 


As 


Tranſpofing of Words, he ſeems to be quite otherwiſe. 
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146 * Charafters and Conſures. 
As when at the very beginning of his De Arte Amand;, 
he fays, Bll ent alc mcd-l od 


Siquis in hoc artem populo now novit Amandi. 


Whereas ( ſays Yoſffus Y. it might better have been ex- 
preſs d thus : S- 


. S1quis in hoc populo legem nou novit Amand:. 


Daniel Heinfius, in his De Tragedie Conflitutione,cap, 1 3. 
ſays, Fhat Ovid Tranſcends all other Authors either in 
making things that are falſe ſeem probable ; or things that 
are obſcure, perſpicuous ; and in curiouſly adorning both the 
one and the other; or elſe in relating things plarnly,” and 
wakedly, as they are. > by | fete 

He further obſerves, That Ovid is every where. full of 
Moral Inſtruftions ; even when he is frolickſome and wan- 
tont: That no body knew better how to expreſs himſelf, 
nor how to level his Thoughts to the meaneſt Capacity 
with more advantage. | If1 > 

Foſeph Scaliger, in Prolegomenis Manilianis, | remarks, 
That it was a falſe, and an undeſetved Charater that 
ſome had affix'd to Ovid, viz. That he never knew when to 
Sodringh « Bee uh F< wg - af. 4 ; 

Obertus Gifanius, 11 Nis Apotog. pro Foet. Lat. pag. 484. 
tells us, That Ovid was fo exquiſitely skill'd RES 
Tonpue, that,. according to the opiftion' of ' all Learned 
Men, if the Roman Language were utterly loſt, and no- 
thing left but the Works of 0vz4, they alone would be 
ſufficient to retrieve it agair. | 

Quintilian, 1ib. x. cap. 1.informs us, That Ovidin his He- 
roicks is frolickſome and wanton, and thfit he has too good 


— 


nizers and Crnſures, 147 
an Opinion of himſelf; but yet in ſome reſpe&s, he de- 
ſerves to be commended. 

Seneca, in the Third Book of his Natural Queſtions, 
cap. 27. calls Ovid the moſt Ingenious of all the Poers : 
but, as he obſerves, 'twas a thouſand pities, he ſpent his 
excelient Talent apon ſuch Childiſh, trifling SubjeQts, as 
ſome of his vo 

Dryden, in his Pref. to the Sylvz, or the Second Part of 
Poetical Miſcellanies, remarks, That Ovid with all his 
ſweetneſs, has but little variety of Numbers and Sound; 
that he his always as it were_upon the Z7and- Gallop, and 
his Verſe runs upon Carpet-Ground, He avoids all Syya- 
lzpha's, or cutting off one Yowe! when it comes before 
another, in the following Word: So that minding only 
Smoothneſs, he wants both Variety and Majeſty. 

| Dryden for all this, in his Dedication before Examen 
 Poeticum, or the Third Part of Miſcelany Poems, tells us, 
That @v1d is certainly more palatable to the Reader, than 
any of- the. Reman Wits, though ſome of them are more 
"Lofty, ſome more inſtructive, and others more Corred. 
He had Learning enough, ſays Dryden, to make him e- 
qual tothe Beſt. But as his Verſe came eafily, he want- 
ed the toyl of. Application to amend.it. He is often 
Luxuriant,' both in his Fancy and Expreſſions; and not 
always Natural. If Writ be Pleaſantry, fays Dryden, 
he has it to exceſs: But if it be Propriety, Lucretius, 
Elorace, and above all Virgil, are his Superiours. 

Tanaquillus Faber, 'in; his Firſt Book of Epiſtles, Epiſt. 
37. ſays, That Ovid is full of Wit in every part of him, 
which no Man, who wanted not Wit himſelf, did ever 
deny ; and that all Men do likewiſe agree, his Learning 
is every where Conſpicuous : But know not, fays Faber, 
whether Ovickdid any where ſhew more Wir and Learn- 
ing, than in his Second _— De ' Triſtibus. Nor h, 
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this (fays my Author) much to be Wonder'd at ; ſince he 
was to plead his own caufe before 4ugu/tus, a Prince of 
Learning, and who was alſo a Poet, : 

And in the fame, Book, ZEpi/t. 7. . Ze tells us, he does 
not know in all the Latin Tongue, any thing of greater 
Wit and Elegancy, ever Writ by any Poe?, than Ovid's 
Eighth Elegy of the Second Book Ponticoram ; every thing 
in it ſo neat, ſo fine, ſo full of variety, ſo Pathetick, 
and ſo very Elegant. 

What a high opinion Ovid had of the Elegjes of hisown 


Compoſing, plainly appears by thoſe two arrogant Verſes 
of his, in the Remedia Amori, werſ. 395, 396. 


Tantum ſe nobu Elegi debere fatentur ; 
QuantumVirgilio nobile debet Epos. 


He thought the World was as much beholden to him 
for the Elegy, as ever it was to Y7rgil for \the, Epick. 
But had this come from” ſome other. hand, it would 
certainly have carried greater Modeſty, if not Autho- 
rity. 


Rapis, in his Reflex. os Ariſtotle of Poeſte, part 2. /ef. 
29. ſays, That they who have Writ B/egy beſt amongſt the 
Latins, are Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Tibullus is 
elegant and polite; Propertius noble and high ; but Ovid 
is to be preferr'd to 4ozh; becauſe be is more Natural, 
more moving, and more paſſionate ; and thereby he has 
better expreſſed the CharaRter ; of Elegy -than the 0- 
thers. * | 


But notwithſtanding this, the ſame Aathor tells us, 


| in his Comparing of Jomer and Yirgil, cap. xi. That 


many of thoſe Examples and Compariſons, which Ovid 
makes uſe of in his De 7riſtibus, and his other Zle- 
gres, are meerly Superfluous, and de. plainly ſhew, 

that 


ment. x Ei 
Fulius Scaliger, In the Sixth Book of his Poeticg, pag. 
855. remarks, That Ovid's De Triftibus and De Ponto 
(both which Titles he finds fault with) are leſs elabo- 
ow than his other Pieces, and eſpecially than his E- 
i/tles. 
: Abraham Cowley, in his Preface, obſerves, that one may 
ſee through the Style of Ovid De Triſtibus, the humbled 
and. dejected condition of Spjrit with which he Wrote 
it ; there ſcarce remain any footſteps of that Genins, Quen 
nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, &c. The Cold of the Country 
(fays Cowley) had ſtrucken through all his Faculties, and 
benumb'd the very Feet of his Verſes. He is himſelf, 
methinks, like one of the Stories of his own Metamor- 
phofis ; and though there remain ſome weak Reſemblances 
of Ovid at Rome, it is but as hefays of Njobe, 


Ir vultu color eſt fine Sanguine, Lumina meſtis 
Stant immota genis ; nihil eſt in Imagine vivum 
Plet tamen—— 


Ovid. Metamorph.. Z:6. 6. 


How highly Ow#d eſteem'd, and valued the Fifteen 
Books of his Metamorphoſis, he himfelf gives us to under- 
ſtand, by thoſe Two Verſes, towards the End of the 
ſaid Work: PEN # 


 Tamque Opus exegi: quod nec Fouu ira, nec ignes, 
| Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


 Petrus Crinitus, in his De Poet. Lat. ſays, That Ovid, 
in his Metamorphoſis, copied after one Parthenius of 
Chios, a Poet, who had writ in Greek an excellent Poem 

| upon 
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that Ovid was not arriv'd to a full Maturity'of Judg* 
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upon the fame Subjea.—Z7 further Jays, This Work 
of Ovid's was fo highly eſteem'd of by the'Greciavn Wits, 
that they tranſlated it into their own Language ; and 
that it was full of great Variety of Learning ; although 
the Author, as he himſelf atteſts, had not put his $fi- 
niſhing hand to it. And Crinitus aſſures us, it was pub- 
liſh'd by ſome of his Friends, in his abſence, and with- 
out his Knowledge. | 

Voffias alſo, in his De Imitatione Poetica, cap. 6. pag. 
26: informs us, That Ovid himſelf did-not think his 
Metamorphoſis corre enough z; which was the ground 
of his Complaint in the firſt and third Book De 7rifti- 
bus. And therefore, when he was to be baniſh'd, he 
had fully reſolv'd to have burnt it ; as he had done by 
ſome others of his Books, according to his own Relation 
in the Tenth Elegy of the fourth . Book, De Triſtibus. 
But it was then too late; for his Friends had by that 
time got Copies of it. | 

Rapin obſerves to us, in his "Reflex. on Ariſtotle's 
Treatiſe of Poefie, part 2. ſef, xv. That Ouid has Wh, 
Art, and De/ign 1n his Metamorphoſis; but withal he 
has Touthfulreſs that could hardly be pardon'd, but for 
"the Vivacity of his-Wz:r, and a certain Happineſs of 
Fancy. Le 
He alſo tes us, in his Compariſon of Eomer and 
Virgil, chap. x. That Ovid both in his Metamorphofes, and 
his Epiſtole Heroidum, as alſo Yelleinus Paterculus, were 
the firſt Authors. who brought into faſhion the uſe of 
extraordinary and ſurprizing Fpithets; whereas that Age 
had (before) in a particular manner affeted a plainneſs 
of Speech, and an unafteed fort of Dialect. Bur, 
ſays Rapin, Theſe Authors had Judgment enough how 
to pur off theſe falſe Diamonds. 


Borrichins, 


the World, to that very time. 


And tothe ſame , Voſſins, lib. 3. Inſtitut. Poetic. 


pag. 19, 20. tells us, That Ovid had ſhew'd ſuch prodis 
gious. Art and Skill-jn the cloſe Connexion of theſe 


miration. 
And we find, the very fame thing is affirm'd by Gu- 
lielmus Canterus, lib. x. Novarum +Lefionum, cap. xx. 


where he informs us, that: he was fo Charm'd with the 


Excellent Order, that Ovid had obſerv'd/in the Zink- 
ing and Chaining theſe Fadles one to the; Other ; that 
he could not forbear reducing the whole. Work into an 
Epitome ; that ſo, as in a Picture, he might with one 
view fee, and admire, the ſeveral parts of this moſt In- 
comparable Poem. ? 4 

Fetrus Crinitus ſays, That Quid compos'd .Six Books 
of his PFaſt;, which he. ſent to Germanxicus the Son of 
Dreſus, the. other Six, by reaſon of his ſudden-Death, 
or, as many think, his unhappy Beniſhment, he could 
not go through with. "4. tare 3s 

This, fays Crinitus, is a very Learned Plece, and 
contains abundance of Choice Learning, 

Tulius Scaliger, lib. 6. Poetices, pag. 855. takes notice, 
That the. Style of Ovid in his Faſt, is eafie, foft, and 
natural; and that it is a Work which abounds with a 

| great 


Fables, that he is. (indeed) worthy of the higheſt ad- | 
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: great deal of Ancient Learning; and-although_ the Sub- 
jeQ is not always equally traQable, nor capable of be- 
: ing adorn'd; nor has he often Scope enough for his 
Wit; yet (ſays Scaliger) in many places of this Poem, 
' he goes beyond himſelf in politeneſs -and purity of 
Mr. Jobs Seldex was of the Opinion, that Ovid was 
not only a fine Poet, but (as a Man may fay) a great 
Canon- Lawyer, as appears in his Faſiz,, where we have 
more of the Feſtzvals of the Qld Romans, ' than any 
where elſe: Tis pity, ſays Selden, the reſt are loſt. 
Delden's Table-Talk, paz; 4r. 8 
[ Rapin, in his Compariſon of \ Homer and Yirgzl, 
13 rhapi- xi. prefers the Faiz of Ovid before any of his o- 
} ther Works. | | I] 


| | 
| » Here, fays Rapin, we find both the Prudence and the 
14 Temper of his Eldet Years; whereas every where elſe 
| { he ſhews himſelf a young Man. 

53 Te Steur Roſteau, in his Cenſure of Books and Authors, 
conceives, that Ovid's Epiſtles are beyond any Man's 

fy power to imitate; And that they do far exceed either 
1 his Metamorphoſis, or his Faſti. © 

Crinitus tells us, That Ovid in his Epiſtles, us'd very 
oreat Elegancy; and that they were compos'd with 
wonderfub Art and Skill. - 

Scaliger, lib.'6. Poetices, pag. 855. ſays, The Epiſtles 
are the moſt polite of all the Works bf Ovid; that the 
Thoughts are admirable, his Elegancy natural and 
/ eaſie; and, ina Word, that they have a true Poetical 
T1 Air. NE | 
[ | Rapin, in his Compariſon of Zomer and Yirgjl, chap- 
11] xi. mentioning Ovid's Epiſtole Heroidum, he calls them, 
11 The Flower of the Roman Wit. Which yet he owns, 
1% On IE? -- "all 
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fall very much ſhort, of that maturity of Judgment 
which is the chief PerfeQtion of Yirgil. 

The Writers of the Auguſ# Hiſtory report, That the 
Emperour A#lius YVerus, was ſo much in love with that 
little Piece of Ovid, De Arte Amand;, that he would of- 
ten read him in his Bed; and when he went to ſleep, 
he would uſe to put him under his Pillow. 

Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, in his De Yanitate Sctien- 
tiarum, cap. 63. obſerves, That there have been many 
both Greek and Latin Poets, who have diſcover'd their 
Wanton Amours, as Callimachus, Philetes, Anacreon, Or- 
phens, Alceon, P indar, Sappho, Tibullus, Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, Virgil, Juvenal, Martial, Cornelius Gallus, and 
many others, more like Pandars than Poets; though all 
of them were out-done by Ovid in his Feroick Epiſtles, 
dedicated to Corinna, which were alſo out-done by him- 
ſelf in his De Arte Amandi; which, ſays Agrippa, he 
might better have Entituled, The Art of Whoring and 


Pimping : The Learning whereof, becauſe it had Cor- 


rupted Youth with unchaſt Documents, therefore (fays 
Agrippa) was the Author deſervedly baniſh'd by the Em- 
perour Oftavianns Auguſtus, to the fartheſt parts of the 
North. 

It were to be wifh'd, fays Yoſtus, 1b. 11. Inſtitutionum 
Poeticarum, pag. 73- That Ovid's Medea were Extant. 
For ſo great was the Wit of that Man, that ſcarce any 
thing Z7umane, is comparable to him; if he has any 
fault, it is, that, as great Rivers do, he ſometimes over- 

ws. Which admit it be a fault, he ſufficiently makes 
amends for it, by his many Excellent Qualities. 


X Aulus 
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Aulus Perſrus Flaccus, 


AS born at Yolaterre, a City in Fetruria, 
Y now calld Taſcary, in [taly. He died in the 
29th. Year of his Age, and in the 62 Year of 
Chriſt. 
He wrote Six Satyrs, on which (as He himſelf tells 
us) he beſtow'd a great deal of labour and pains. And 
yet, fays Crinitus, there are not thoſe wanting, who 
do affirm, that this Work is imperfe&t, and was never 
finiſh'd by Perfius. When theſe Satyrs were firſt Pub- 
liſh'd, Crinitus fays, it is not to be imagin'd how highly 
they were eſteem'd among the .Learned, Ae Copied 
after the Poet Lacilms, who was very ſharp in his 7#- 
> rweftives againſt the Vices of the Romans. 
Quintilian, lib. 10. cap. 1. fays, That Perfius deſerv'd 
a great deal of true Glory, even by this one Book. 
Martial tells us, That Perfius got more Credit by 
this one little Book, than others did by their many large 
Volumes : 


Sepins in libro memoratur Perſius uo, 
uam levis in tota Marſus 4mazonide. 


Martfal. 1:4. 4. Fpigr. 28. 


Lilius Gyraldus remarks, That tho' the Satyrs of Pey- 
frus are very obſcure, and for the moſt part full of 
Things that are abſtruſe; yet for all that, he ought to 
be number'd among the Good Authors. 


Perſius 
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Perſius obſcure, but full of Senſe and Wit, 
Aﬀedted Brevity in all he Writ. 
Botlealt's 4: -f Poetry. 


Vofſius lib. 6. Inftitutionum Oratoriarum, pag. 454, fays, 
That Perfius the Satyriſt, ought to be -pardon'd for 
his often uſing ſuch bold and high-flown Metaphors. 
Since not only the Sou/, but likewiſe the Expreſſion 
of that Noble Touth, aimd at nothing but what was 
Great and Lofty. 


Cardinal Bona, in his Notitia Auftorum, tells us, 


That Perfius was an acute Satyrift, but obſcure ; affe- 
Riog a high topping Style ; and that his frequent and ex- 
travagant Metaphors, did often cauſe him to be ſo Obſcure. 
Though, as Bona obſerves, the Obſcurity of Perfus, did 
oftentimes proceed from our being ignorant of feve- 
ral of thoſe Cuſtomes, which he aliudes to, and which 
in his time even the Meane/t of the People underſtood ; 
which ſince we are vow ignorant of, we do therefore 
(forſooth)) conclude them to be Myſteries. 

The truth on t is, fays Prancis YVavaſſor, the Jeſuite, in 
his De Ludicra Didione, pag. 239, Oc. | cannot but 
Wonder, what great and mighty Matters Qxintilian and 
Martial found in the Six Satyrs of Perfius, which we fo 
long, after have not been able to find out, nay, not fo 
muck: 45 to gueſs at. And yet certainly, there is nothing 
in him, but what may well appear Greater to us in theſe 
days, than ever poſlibly they cou'd to the Arcients ; be- 
cauſe they were acquainted with many of the Cuſtoms 
that where in hz time; and therefore they eſteem'd them 
(as well they might) to be Tizngs not atall extraordinary; 
whereas the very ſame Things, by a diſtance of many 


Apes, ſeem to us as migtity Myſteries: So that we are 
X 2 apt 
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apt to call thoſe Things by the name of Deep and Profound 
Learning, which in thoſe times the Servants and Trades: 
Men, nay even the very Mob themſelves, perfeftly under- 
ſtood. Hence therefore Yavaſſor Concludes, There is no- 
thing in Perfus, that deſerves our higheſt commendation, 
much leſs our Admiration. For, ſays he, to ſpeak the 
truth, that which to me ſeems molt remarkable in this 
Author, is his O8ſcurity ; which, in all probability, was 
the firſt ground of his being reputed ſo Profound!y Learn- 
ed. His Verſes, fays Yavaſſor, ſeem juſt like the Oracles 
of Old, which ſtand in need of ſome body to 7nterpret 
them : Now, if Ferfus became thus Obſcure, before he 
was aware; it was certainly a great fault; but if hedid 
it for the nonce, there is no reaſon why fo many ſhould 
admire his Writings, which they underſtand not; Or, 
why they ſhould commend a Writer, who had no mind 
to be underſtood. — For my part, /ays Yavaſſor, I give 
to Perfius the deference that is due to him: I allow him 
his jeſts, his dry bobbs, hisWit, and his Sarcaſms: nor will 
I take from him his Zatiz, which as it is not the very 
beſt, ſo I muſt own, it is none of the Worſt, 

Fulius Scaliger, lib. 6. Poetices, pag. 838. remarks, That 
Perfius had a crabbed, unpleaſant ſort of Style; And, 
in plain terms, he calls him, a filly, Trifling Author, 
a perfe&t Bragadochio, and one who valued himſelf much 
upon the account of his Learning, which was hot and 
feaveriſh ; and, in concluſion, Scaliger thought him by 
no means fit to come into Competition with Juvenal or 
ZZorace. 

Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 1. and 2. calls Perſfins, 
a ſorry Poet, and a moſt wretched Author ; who mind- 
ed nothing fo much as to render himfelf OZſcure ; for 
which reaſon he was call'd, The Blind Poet. And yet 
for all this CharaQter, Scaliger owns, they might by 


- way 
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way of Comment write excellent Things upon him. As 
V avaſſor obſerves Caſaubon did, whoſe Comment upon 
Perftus, as he tells us, was much more to be valu'd, than 
the Text it ſelf. 


Rapin, in the Second part of his Reflex. on Ariſtotle 


of Poefie, ſet. 28. obſerves, That Perfrus, who to the 
gravity and vehemence of Juvenal/ had joynd OZſcu- 
rity (caus'd by the afteAation he had to appear Learned) 
has no better ſucceſs, in- making an Impreſſion ; be- 
cauſe he yields no delight : Not but that he has (ſays 'Ra- 
pin) ſome rouches of an hidden delicacy ; but theſs Strokes 
are always wrapd up in fo much profound Learning, 
that there needs a Comment to unfold them ; He ſpeaks 
not but with Sadneſs, what by ZZorace is ſaid with the 
greateſt Mirth imaginable, whom ſometimes he wou'd 
imitate. His moroſeneſs, ſays Rapin, ſcarce ever leaves 
him ; he ſpeaks not of the /ea/# Things but in a heat ; 
and he never Sports, but after the molt ſerous manner 
in the World. 


Voſius, lib. 111, Inſtitut. Poetic, pag. 41. will have it, 


That Perfius either did not underſtand the Rules of 
Satyr, or at leaſt that he ne're minded, or obſerv'd 
them ; becauſe he only attack'd ſome few Particular 
Perſons, inſtead of reproving Yice in General : And when 
he had a mind to take notice of, or touch upon the 
Faults, or Actions of ſuch Particular Perſons, he com- 
monly makes uſe of fome-general Name ; ſuch as 7:t#- 
us, or Nzvius; Which does not give us light enough 
to know, either the Fai?, or the Perſon. And there- 
fore, ſays Yoſhus, this Poem of Per/ius does ſcarce de- 
ſerve the Name of a Satyre ; becauſe he reflets upo:1 
no body by Name. 


Dryden 
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Dryden remarks, That as for the Yerſe of Perfias, nel- 
ther Caſaubou himſelf, nor any for him, can defend ei- 
ther his Numbers, or the Purity of his Latin. Caſaubon 
gives this point for loſt; and pretends not to juſtifie 
eirher the Meaſures, or the Words of Perfius: 'He is e- 
vidently beneath Farace and Favenal, in both. 

Ther, as his Verſe is ſfcabrovus and hobling, and his 
| Words not every wherc well choſen, the purity of La- 
| tin being more corrupted, than in the time of Fuve- 
| wal, and conſequently of Zorace, who writ when the 


Language was in the height of its perfeAtion; fo his 
| Dition is hard ; his Figures are generally too bold and 
daring; and his Tropes, particularly his Metaphors, in- 

ſufferably ftrain'd. 5. 
' In the third place, notwithſtanding all the diligence 
of Caſaubon, Steluti, and a Scotch Gentleman (whom, 
i fays Dryden, I have heard extreamly commended for 
= his /uſtrations of him:) yet he is till obſcure: Whe- 
Ts ther he affteRted not to be underſtood, but with diffi- 
| culty ; Or, whether the fear of his ſafety under Nero, 
| compelt'd him to this Darkneſs in ſome places ; Or, that 
| it was occaſion'd by his cloſe way of Thinking, and 
the brevity of his Scyle, and crowding of his Figures; 
is Or, laſtly, whether after ſo long a time, many of his 
| | Words have been corrupted, and many Cuſtoms, and 
Stories relating to them, loſt to us; whether ſome of 
theſe Reaſons, or all, concurr'd to render him ſo Clou- 
dy ; we may be bold to affirm, (/ays Dryden) that the 
beſt of Commentators can but gueſs at his meaning, ia 
many paflages: And none can be certain that he has di- 

vind rightly. 2 
After all, (/ays Dryden) Perfius was a Young Man, 
like his Friend and Contemporary Lacan: Both of them 
Men of extraordinary Parts, and great acquir'd Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,conſidering their Youth. But neither of them had 
arriv'd to that Maturity of Judgment, which is n«c«{la- 
ry to the Accompliſhing of a Form'd Peer. And this con- 
ſideration, as on the one hand it lays ſome ImperfeRi- 
ons-to their charge, ſo on the other fide 'tis a candid ex- 
cuſe for thoſe Failings, which are incident to Youth and 
inexperience; and we have more reaſon to wonder, how 
they, who dy'd before the Thirtieth Year of their Age, 
could: Write ſo well, and think ſo ſtrongly ; than to accuſe 
them of thoſe Faults, from which Aumane Nature, and 
more eſpecially in Touth, can never poſlibly be exempr- 
ed. | | 

But ( ſays Dryden) to conſider Perfius yet more cloſely : 
He rather inſulted over Yice and Folly,than expoſed them, 
like Javenal and Horace. And as Chaſt, and Modeſt as 
Perfius is eſteem'd, it cannot be deny'd, but that in ſome 
places he is broad and fulſome, as the latter Verſes of 
the Fourth Satire, and..of the Sixth, ſufficiently Wir- 
neſs. . And tis to be believd, that he who Commits 
the ſame Crime often, and without Neceſlity, cannot 
but do it with ſome Kind of Pleafure, | 

But to come to a Conclafion, ſays Dryden, Perfius is 
manifeſtly below Xorace ; becauſe he borrows moſt of 
bis greateſt Beauties from hum : And Caſaubon is fo far 
from denying this; that he has written a Treatiſe pur- 
poſely concerning it ; wherein he ſhews a multitude of 
his Tranſlations from race, and his Imitations of him, 
for the Credit of his Author ; which he calls Imzatatio 
Eloratiana. Wyyd. Dedic. before the Tranſlat. of Fuve- 
ual, pag. XXX 

Dryden tells us, That the Philoſophy in which Per/ius 
was educated, and which he profeſles through his whole 
Book, is the Szoick. And herein it is, fays Dryden, that 
Perfius has exceli'd both Favenal and Horace. He ſticks 


0 
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.o his own Philoſophy: He ſhifts not ſides, like Zorace, 
who is ſometimes an Epicurean, ſometimes a Stoick, 
ſometimes an Eclectick; as his preſent Humour leads 
him : Nor declaims like Juvenal againſt Vices, more like 
an Orator, than a Philoſopher. Perfius is every where 
the ſame: True to the Dogma's of his Maſter : what he 
has learnt, he teaches Vehemently ; and what he teaches, 
that he Practices himſelf. There is (fays Dryden) a Spi- 
rit of Sincerity in all he ſays: You may eaſily diſcern 
that-he 1s in Earneſt, and is perſwaded of that truth 
which he inculcates. In this, ſays Drydey, I am of O- 
pinion, that he excels ZZorace, who is commonly in jeaſt, 
and lavghs while he inſtructs: And-is equal to' Favenal, 
who was as honeſt and ſerious as Perfiws, and more he 
cou'd not be. D2yd, z6id. pag. xxxiii. 


Franciſcus Petrarcha, 


Florentine Poet, Renowned both for Latin and T- 
talian Poeſie, He was born at Arezzo, a City of 


' Tuſcany, on the xxth, day of Fuly, 1304. He was Arch- 


Deacon of Parma ; and afterwards Canon of the Cathedral 
Church at Padua. He died ſuddenly of an Apoplexy, 
on the xix7h, of July 1374- . 7 ns 

He wrote many things in Ferſe as well as in Proſe. 
Philippus Labbews, in his De Scriptoribus Ecclefraſticis, 
fays, that Petrarcha was the moſt Confiderable Man in 
that Age, for Wit, Eloquence, and Politeneſs in the 
Latin and 1talian Languages, as alſo for 5kill in the 7- 
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alien arid Latin Poelie ; and that" Ze was the Firſt, 
who' rais'd Learning out of that Gothick darkneſs, after 
ithad lain buried for many Ages. | 

Lanrentius Pigyorius, in his Symbols Epiſtolice, Epiſt. 7 
111. calls Petrarch*a Man''of very great® Learning, q 


afid, conſidering the time he livd in, of a moſt Ele- 16149 
gant Style. | . . "Wal 
Sixtus Senenfis, in the fourth Book of his B:Z/iotheca f 7} 
Sata, tells us, That Petrarch was Univerſally Learned ; i; | 
that he was the firſt Reſtorer of the Latin 7; onrue, which Wit | 


had been quite extin@. for ſeveral Centuries; that He BE | 

was the Firff, and beyond all diſpute the- Beſt, who LY 
wrote 7talizan Poetry ; And that amony e#Latr 
ets he had ſo good a Character, that'i Capitol at wy 
Rome, by an Univerſal Approbation, he” was choſe Poa |; 

et Lanreat. By! / 
' Lilia & ryraldus remarks, That tho' Petrati 
cace (who ces of” the 'fare Form for Po 
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ſhew much of Judgment and' Accuracy in their rovionty .- Wl 
which indeed is chiefly to be-aſcrib'd tothe unhappi- if 


neſs of the Age they Nis in; yet, ſays Cn, they Ig 
both' ſeem to have very much 'of a Poetical F / % 
Wh” bo. ee, in the Preface to' his. Genealogia'l Dlevr an, 
ys; That if any\ Man” living be fit te undertake! fo 
Treat a Work, re is that moſt” excellent” Petſon, Francis 
Petr -A Man of # Devoe Wit and-a never-failin 
ble Eloquence; who'is mo 
Hiſtc ies of all Nations ; 
Ifd in explaining the Fables 
f the © Ancients; ings word, exaQly k owing in 
3c” vera! [Pins of Ph; Hoſophy. | | | 
'  Facobas* Philip} ' Tomafinus, in his” Account of "Pe- -HEH: 
riref, calls him; the Darling oat #1. 


*7r 


To the Ancients, the. De T*46! of, 
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who deſerves a. perpetual Memory,-—This our Poet, 
ſays Tomafinus, -had acquird ſo great a fame and_repu- 
tation by his Works, -that vaſt Numbers of Learned 


Men flock'd t& him, juſt as Bees do to Flowers, to fuck 


the Hony.” And, indeed, what could” be ſweeter, or fi- 
ner than the diſcourſe of this"owr Author, who wasſfo 
well skilld in Latin and Greek, though more. elegant 
in the /ralian. -Petrarch, ſays Tomaſin, has two ways of 
attraQting and moving his Reader, either by inculcating 
the Vertues, or elſe by Rhetorick and: ſoftneſs. of Ex- 
preſſion. In Proſe, his Stile is Maſculine and Nervous; 
and in Yerſe, ſays Tomafin, he is full, pure, elaborate, 
and yet ſuitehto every Man's Genzws. To.conchude, he 
has in all parts wonderful Pleafantneſs, and great Varie- 
ty ; his Sentences are beautiful, and his Words: manly. 


ng the Author 
need not be aſham'd of it. Though ſar 
he: takes notice of his ZZaff Yerſes,. and his". Profedia 
faults : as alſo ſome' Conſiderable Omilfions- in - the Hi: 
ſtory of the Second: Panick War. I ONS. 
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Rain has a different opinion concerning the &f 
Petrarch; into- what Enormiries, * fays he, has Petrarch 
run-in his Africa; through his Ignorance of Ariftotle's 
Rules; and by his following no other Guide, but his 
own Genius, and Capricious Fancy. BAp. Reflex. on 
Ariſt..&c. Part x. Sed xi. | 
_ Yoſt in his De Poetis Latinis, tiles Petrarch, one of 
a Divine Wit; and Wonderful Learning. 

Foannes Mattheus Toſcanus, 'in his Account of 7taly, 
Cap. v. tells us, 'That 7taly never brought forth: one that 
was equal to Petrarch, nay, nor any wiſe comparable 
to him. > hat : 

Eraſmus in Ciceroniano, pag. 155. calls .Petrarch, one 
of a quick and ready Wit, a Man'of great Knowedge, 
and no indifferent Orator. But as Eraſmus obſerves, 
his Latis is not fo pure as one could wiſh, his Style 
having a Tang of the preceeding Barbarous Age. 
Paulus Manutius, in his Comment upon the' firſt Book, 

and third Epiſtle of Cicero to his Brother Quiutas, 're- 

marks, that Petrarch was the" moſt Elegant of all the 7- 

ztalian Poets, but that he was'no very good Latin 


Nt Pinus, in the: Second;Book of his Commen- 
raries, "concerning Pope Pius xx. fays, whom could we 
compare! to 'Franciſcus Perrarcha, if his Latin Works 


- 


were as good as his 7alian > | | 
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164 © Charafers and Cenſures. - 
Titus Petromus Arbiter. 


Roman Knight, and an Elegant Writer in the time 
of Nero, to whom he was Maſter of the Revels. 
His Satyricos mixt of Proſe and Yerſe together, with 
ſeveral Fragments, is yet extant, though very much 
maimed and defcftive in many Places. At the taking 
of Alba Graca in. the Year 1688. from the Turks, there 
was found the Satyricon of Petronius, ſaid to be Perfet 
and Compleat, and afterwards publiſh'd by one Fraxcis 
Nodotius, a French Gentleman, who is very poſitive in the- 
aſſerting it ro be Compleat and Perfe& ;; but the. truth 
of this is much queſtion'd,. by many of the moſt Learned. 
- St. Euremont obſerves 1n his Miſcellaneous Eſſays, "That 
in every part of Petronius there appears an”admirable 
pure: Stile, . as,alſo. great delicacy of Thoughts ; but that 
which. he ſays, is- molt, ſurpriſing -to . him, -1s to obſerve 
with what eaſe,..and how'ingeniouſly he. gives us allſorts 
of Charafters. Of- all the Ancient Authors Zerence is 
generally ſaid to be the beſt, for hitting the Humours, 
and, Tempers of men: But,. ſays St. Eurenime, There 
;s this Obje&tion +6/him, , That. he. bas. not. extent e- 
nough; And his whole Zaleet goes: no. further, than to 
give a/true, and natural repreſentation: of- a Servazt, an 
O'd Man, a Covetous Father, a Debauch d Son, or a Slave. 
This.,is, the utmoſt of what 7erence can do... You are - 
not. to expect from him any thing of: Gallantry, or of 
Paſſion, or of the Thoughts, 'or. Diſcourſe 'of a Gertle- 
man But (now) Petronius had ſuch an UniverſaleWit, 
rhat he underſtood the Genius of-every_ Profeſſion, and. 
could turn himſelf to as many Humours:and- Tempers, 
as he had a Mind -to. . As for-inſtance, if at any. time. 
" ths ..--.he 
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he introduces, one. who! is to Declaim, he would, be ſure 
to. hit the. Air and Style ſo exactly, that one would 
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think-he . had us'd to Declaim all his Life. - Never did - 


any thing expreſs more naturally, the Diſorder of a 
Debauch'd life, than the Quarrels.of Euco/pion and 4- 
cy/tos upon the Subject of Giton. —In a word, ſays St. 
Euremont, There is no, Nature, no Temper, no Profeſl- 
fion, which Pezronius doth not admirably purſue the 
Genius, of, He is a. Poet, he is an' Orator, he 1s a 
Philoſopher, or any - thing elſe, as he ſees; fit. 

Mr. Richard Wooley, in the Second Yol. of his Com- 
pleat,. Library, Fan. 1692, pag. 101. fays, that Petronius 
has the CharaQer, as he was a- Gentleman, and a Ro- 
man Knight, to have; written,in the moſt Gemtleman-like 
Stile almoſt of any. of. that Natiog,, and with a free, 
flowing, and unafteRed, Eloquence, and with a- Purity 
of Language that none in former times. exceeded, nor 
in all thicgs equalld ;, nor. in” after-ages ever came 
nigh ; not only the Roman. E/oquence, . but even.the whole 
Body of that. Language degenerating ſoon,, after into 


%..7 


downright Barbariſm, 


” 4 


Col [ef _ are, ſo. artfully compoſed, if. Fictitious, 
that 1 azzle. all the, Craricks. in - the World-ito 
be; poſt their | Deciſions about! them: We ſhall 
a ). mention [Two of the Paſſages car- 


ped: at, with the: : xceptions made. againſt them. tarſt ; 
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Agens, and, Patiens were uled. m.an-0Zſcene Sence, as in 
<6 br” , one 
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 Romanenſium, pag. 76, 77. calls Petronius; the moſt Ete- 
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one of thoſe Supplements : : And. Secondly, in that ex- 
preſſion found in /% 23. Adeo Sordidlas erat Lycur- 
gas, ut, Invitis opibus immenfis, etiam- que ſunt vite ne- 
ceſſaria, denegaret. | They incline to believe there is a 
Galliciſm, as much Queſtioning whether the Lazins e- 
ver us d ſuch a form of Speech, as to ſay, That a Cove- 
tous Man, in ſpite of his great Riches, grudges himſelf 
Neceſſaries. 

Lipfus, lib. 1. Leftionum Antiquarum, cap. 8. ſays, that 
Petronius was 2 neat and an Elegant Writer ; and, were it 
not that his Zatin is ſometimes too. good for his Wanton 
Subjects, in all other reſpes he deſerves to be Com- 


- mended. 


The ſame Author, lib. 11x. Bpiſtolicarum Queſtiouam, 
Epiſt. 2. tells Petrus, Fytheus, There- is not "among all 
the Poets, a more Beautiful or :more agreeable Piece, 
than Petronias's Satyricon. But at the ſame time he takes 
notice, of the danger there is in reading ſo obſcene an 
Author ; though'as-for himſelf, he brags, he'was one 
of thoſe, upon whom ſuch fort of Obſcene Diſcourſes 
made-no more an Impreſſion, than a Boat upon tne 
Sea. 

Gaſpar Barthius, lib. 50. Adverſar ca 7. Ie» 
a that were it-not for the 0 ng. Fe lereater 4 
there never had wrote an Author of gre lquy, or 
of greater Elegancy. 

Petrus Daniel" Huetias, in his De Origine Fahalarun 


ermFand Polite Writer of- the Age-he liv'd.in 3\ whoſe 
Satyr was full of Wit and Beauty. He alſo tiles him, 
a very great Critich ; and one of-an exquiſite taſte in 
Learning ; but as Hetins obſerves, « his Stile fell ſome- 
what ſhort of the Delicacy of his Judgment : For. here- 


in he'ſeem'd to be too: affeed, and too Elaborate, x 
ry E 


__ 6. 4 
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Style degenerating from that Natural and © Venerable 
Simplicity, which belong'd to the' happy "Age of Aw 
uſt us. [-; 
- Dryden, 1n his Efay of Heroick Plays, tells us, That 
Petronius Arbiter, "was the moſt Elegant, and one of 
the moſt judicious Authors of the Zatin Zomgne ; who 
had given many Admirable Rules for the Structure, and 
Beauties of an Eprick Poem. - 

Ze further” obſerves to us, 10 his Dedie, before Exa- 
men Poetienm, or, The Third Part of- Miſcellany Poems, 
that Petronius was the greateſt Wit perhaps of all the 
Romans, yet when” his Envy prevaifd upon his Jyde- 
ment, to fall on Lucan, he fell himſelf in his Attempt : 
He perform'd worſe 'in his Eſhy of 'the Civil War, 
than the Author of 'the Pharſalia :- "And, avoiding his 
Errors, ſays Dryden, has made preater of his Own. 

Rapin, in the Advertiſement to his ReflexJons of Ari- 


L MS - <. am 
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ftotle of Poefre, obſerves; That' Petrovins (who no Man - 
of Modeſty dares name, unleſs on the accoufit of thoſe 
Directions he gave ' for Writing) amongſt the Ordures 
of his Satyre, gives certain Precepts for Poetry that are 
admirable. Peftronius was diſguſted at the Stile of Se- 
neca and Lucan, which to him ſeem'd afﬀfe&ted, and 
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| well have calfd | her The Exz/ifh"Sappho, ſhe of: all the 
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(wiz. his Precepts for Poetry )is all taken from Arifotle;who 
is the only Source whence good Seyſe is to be drawn, when 


one goes about to Write. 


Mrs. Katherine Philips, 


_ Perſon of that admirable Merit, and Reputation 
that her Memory will be' Honour'd of 'all,”'Men, 
tne are Eavourers of Poetry. Qne, who” not-only: has 
equall'd all that is reported of- the Poeteſſes of Antiquity, 
the Lesbian Sappho, and the Roman Sulpitia,” but whoſe 
Merit has "aſtly ound her Admirers, amongſt the great- 
eſt Pgets of our Age. This Incomparable Perſon, 'to the 
Regret of® all, who were acquainted -with” her great 
Worth and Fame, "died of the Small-Pox on the 22th. 
of Jane, 1664- being but One and Thirty Years of 
Age, having not left any of her Sex, her.” Equal in 


Poetry. VE HS” 
All her eveiat' Poems, together with her "Tranlations 

of Monffeur  Corneille's Tragedies of * Pompey-| and: #6 

race, and ſeveral other Tranſlations out of French , are. Prin- 


ted in one Volume Fo]. London, ©1678. 
The Publiſher of Mrs. Philips's Works: Gre We might 


Female Poets of former / 


5 her Verſes and 
her :Vertues both, ' the moſt highly"to beyalued;; 
She has calld her Wen Wits he "M are, r by $ 


: rally. known to. the- World as:the Peet and Latin were 
Anciently, or.as'the French is now, her Yerſes.could-not 
be confin'd within the narrow limits of o«r NNands, but 
would..ſpred Themſelves, as: farias the Gontinest has In- 
habitants,..or as the Seas have any. Shore. \--, + 


What Opinion 4 braham Cowley had of Mrs, Fs PTS: 
Philips, appears by theſe bilowies Verſes: : 


Of Female Poets, la had Minis of Old, \ +1 
Nothing is ſhewn, but: only: told, {1 
- And all we hear of them, perhaps may. be 
Male-Platt'ry. only, and Male-Poetrie.. + \, 
+. Few minutes did their Beauties Lightning waPs 
The Thunder. of their Voice did longer Haſt, Ws £ 
.._  Bgtythat too. ſoon was: paſt. _ 4 
The certain proofs. of .our. Qrinda's Wit 
| in her own-.Jaſting Charafers are Writ, | 
And they "will To my Praiſe of them farvive, 
Though log. perhaps that, too' may live. ; 
The Trae of Glory manag 'd by the Pen, 
+ Though, great it be,” and every where is found, -* 
, Does bring in but ſmall profit to us Men, 
Tis by the number. of the, Sharers drown'd ; 
| Qrinda. onthe, \Female Coaſts of Fame, - \ 
.  ' Ingroſſes af the.Goods of a: Poetick Name. 
She does no Partner withher ſee ; 
Does all the, bafineſs there. alone, which we 
| are fore-s, .to-carry. on by a whole Company... 
owlep's Third S:arza on the Death of 
_ Philips. 
4: ty r: - "NF 
" The Earl of Orre 7/08 allo. bigh Admirer of the 
Famous Orinda, ant particularly commends her Tran- 
bs Z —_ ſlation 


34 
-- 
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flation of Corneille's Pom 
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in. theſe following Verſes, 


being part of a Copy Addreſt to > he Authreſs: 


FP” and my much eſteemed Friend, James Terref ws 


Tou Engliſh Corneille's Pompey with ſuch Flame, 
That you both raiſe our Wonder and-his Fame ; 
If be oinbets Read it, he like us would cal 

The Copy greater than the Original : 
Tok cannot mend what is already done, 
Unleſs you Þ finiſh what you rack begun : 
Who your Tranſlation fees, cannot but ſay, 
That *tis Orinda's Work, and but his Phy. 
The French to Learn our Laugyage now will ſeck, 
To hear their Greateſt-Wit more nobly ſpeak ; 
' Rome t00 would grant, were our Tongue zoher know, 
Czlar /7 fps Kev; int, thanin hs own. 
And all thoſe Wreaths exce circl 4 Pompey's Brow, 
-Exalt tus Fame, Jeſs than your Verles ow. 


| Dzrery; 
Mrs. Philips's Horace ns wenn 


Thu Martial Story, which hroofh Fre rance did come, 
And there was wrought in great Corneille's' Eoom ; 
Orinda's Matchleſs Muſe to Brittain brought, 
Aud Forreign Yerfe, our Engliſh"Accents taught ; 
So Soft, that to our we underſtand 
They could not fall but from aLady's Hand. 
Thus while a Woman Horace 4id Tranſlate, 
Horace did riſe above a Roman Pate.” 
Part of the Prologue. 


Several . others, as the Earl of Roſcommon,” Mr. Flat- 
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have alfo employ” d their Pens in | praiſe of the Excellent 
Orinda. 


Pindarus; 


Theban Poet, ohief of the L yricks, 


temporary W1 bylus, pt: n to Flouriſh 
about the Seventy ob Olympiad. "_ Diale4 he 


usd,- was' the Derick, with a Grd mixture of the £E0- 


lick. 
His Odes are yet extant; befides which he is (aid to 


have Wricren 5 ragedies, Hymns, Perans, Dithyrambs, B- 


picks, Epe- ams, and other Poems, in all ſeventeen Di- 
ſtint 
| 'Hedied about the 66. or, as ſome ſay, the 8o. Year of 


his Age, in the 86. Olympiad. 
ole, was fo highly eſteem'd by dlexader that at 


only to be preſervd. . 
Diogenes tins tells us, that Arcefilaus, the Philo- 


fopner, was wont to fay of Pindar, That he fill'd the 

uth with a noble Sound, and afforded a. plentiful Vari- 

yr of Name; and Words. 

orace, lib. iv. Odaram, 0d. 2. fays, That no Man 

imitate, or- come 'up.to Pindar; and that whoe- 

ver hon attempt 14 _ certainly find himſelf as 
he bold Jcarw in- the Fable, 


bes. gb Mey Wings, whoſe Feathers 
we rr rogerher with Wax, fell into the Sea, and 

| was drown 'd. - 2 ” 
X < T . 


He was Con- 


the overthrow of Thebes, he cauſed bs Houſe and F amily 


He 
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He further adds, that Pindar, in reſpe_ of his Pro- 
found Eloquence, may-very properly be reſembl'd to. a 
Torrent, or a Stream, that runs down with great violence 
from the top of a high Hill, and which the Rains have 
caus'd to ſwell, and to over-flow its Banks;--and- that one- 
may as eaſily put a ſtop to the rapid Current of ſuch a 
Stream, as to Circumſcribe, or Limit Pindar's impetuous 
Style. To conclude, Horace 1s of* the Opinion, That 
whatſoever this Divine" Poet does, he ſtill deſerves New 
Lavrels; that 1s to fay, whether he fills his Lawleſs 
Dytherambicks with rew Words, and that he does not 


himſelf to: any Rule either in his Numbers, or s nog 


or, that he ſings the Praiſes of the Gods, of Kings, or of 
. Heroes. © ; 


Quintilian, lib. x cap. 'Þ fake. That of all the Nine Lirich | 
Poets, 'Pindar was beyond all diſpute the moft 'conſidera- 
ble, take him'either for his Vaſt 'Gev7us, for the beauty of 
his Sentences and{ his Figures, for the abundance'of his: 

Thoughts, and the agreeable variety of his Expreſſions ; 
and that in reſpe& of his great Eloquence, which Flows 
like a Torrent, /Torace might very \well think it Was inte | 
Pages for any Man ever to imitate him. 

' Rapin, in his' Refletions on Ariftotle's Book of Poeffe, 
part 2. ſef, xxx. remarks; That Pindar is Great in "his 
Deſigns, 'Vaſtin his Thoughts, bold in'his Imagi inations, 
Happy in his Expreffions, and Etoquent in his Diſcoutke 
But -(as Rapin obſerves) his great Vivacity harries vaet 
ſometimes paſt his JuCgementy, "he gives wrt = too muct 
Swing ; his Panegyricks are/petfetual Digreſfſions, whe 
rambling from this '\Subje&; he carries the: Reader tm 
Fable to Fable, from Alluſion.''to Alluſion, and front 
one Chimera to' another; for 'he: has 'the' moſt unbrid? 
ted andirregular Faycy in the World. But this Trregwlarity, 
ſays Rapin, is 'one part of the CharaQter of the © Z 


> the 
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the Nature and Gznius of it requiring 7rayſport.-  Pindar Y [ 
likewiſe is the only Perſon amongſt the Greeks; | that got LF 
any Reputation by this fort cf Writing, for little 1s remain- | 


i 

ing of the other Zyricts. bl 
Tanneguy le: Fevre, in his Abridgement. of the Lives of . FE 
the Greek Poets, tells us, that the Figures which Pindan — 
uſes, are noble ang great; but, that they have ſometimes 4if 


the Air of the Dzthyrambick, that i 15 to 2s they are bold ©! 
and raſh, which is by no means agreeable to ſuchas love a 1! 
Corre(t, Sty le.., He adds, that. Pindar is. a grave andſerious BY 
Author ; but that he loves a little too. much that which Is 
they call Seaggs neces; that he very. often loſes his Subject; 
by Reaſon af is long Digreſſions; and that after he has 
be upon the Hoe, Þ he returns all of a ſudden, when 
one leaſt e as.bim,;. and at his Re-entry, he/never uſes 
any thing of Ceremony... that. is.to ſay, he takes no man- 
ner of care, to make any ConneQtion betwixt his firſt 
Thoughts, and that which is to follow. 

_ Faftus, a-bis-De- Arte -Poetirh,” pag: 2:4 ; fays; That 
Pindar usd to brag, that Nature was the vie Guide he 
followed in Poetry ; whereas others made uſe of Art, 
the Rules; whereof he ne'er minded,” nor regarded : In 
which eſpect, he was wont to compare bimſelf to the 
Eagle, and other Poets to Ravens. 

_ The ſame Author, 11b. 2.. Inſtitutionam P oeticarums, pag. 
» obſerves, That Pindar took too much delight, in 
e 


"7 ce TE 


taphors, and Lofty, Expreſliofts ;- but this fault, fays! 

aſſivs, he » ought. to be AY, ſince. he; thought it 

more. glriow, to get. now. and. chen- a. fall, than,eobe: 
I 


always groveliog upon the Ground. Fart 
The; Lord Bacon, 1n his” Advancement of \Learning, FM i 
8. cap. t. "takes notice, Fhat. to F indar 4t IS. peculiar- +3 
ſuddenly to ſtrike, as it were, with a Divine Scepter, $8 
the; Minds of Men by rare ſhort Sentences, 2s + 
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And in his Hiſtory of Life and Death, he calls Pix- 
dar, a Poet of a high Fancie, ſingular in his Conceits, 
and a preat adorer of the Gods. 
Gaſpar” Barthius calls 'Pindar an Ingenious  Artthor, 
and one who had an indifferent good ſtock of Learning; 
lih. 39. Adverſar. cap. xiii. Hl ET4s 
And Yoſfns, in | his De Zift. Lat. £% 81g. declares, 
that he well enough approves of this CharaCter given by 
the Learned Barthzus concerning Pinar, 
Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 2. remarks, That thers 
is in Pindr, a great many Words not to be found a- 
ny where elſe; but, that he ſought not for them, but 
took them as they were then us'd, and as they natural- 
ly offer'd themſelves ; whereas Njcander and Calimachus 
made it their buſineſs, to hunt after the moſt obſcure, 
and improper Words, to make uſe of. 
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Marcus Accius Plautus, 


Comical Poet, born at Sarfina, a City in /aly, who 
A having ſpent all og Players Apparel, was fain for 
his living to ſerve a Baker in turning a Hand-Mill. -At 
leifure hours he made his Plays. He died. the firſt 
Year*of the 149th. Olympiad, being 184 Years before 


Several of his Works are loſt, but we have yet \e- 
maining Twenty of his Comedies. WB | 


- 
* 


þ 


The Ancient Crtic&s could by. no means agree, con- 
cerning the true' Number of Plaxtuss Comedies ; ſome 
reckoning them to be 2 r1.Others 25.Others 490. nay,fome 
advance them to 100. and ſome to x30. But theground 
and occafion of rhis Difference, is generally thought to 
proceed from+the mixing the Works of other Comical 
Poets, with-thoſe of his Author, and particularly the 
__Comedies of one Plautius, whoſe Name being fo very 

like that of Pl/antus, might very well be the Cauſe of 
ſuch a Miſtake. _.. ESR ua : 
Aulus Gelius, lib. vii. cap. 17. Nod: Attic. calls Plautus, 
the moſt Elegant of all the-Zatin Authors, and an abſfo- 

lute Maſter of that Language. _ ; 

_  Parro was fo taken with Plautus, that he fays, if 

the Muſes were to ſpeak Latin, they would certainly uſe 

his very Stile.. ._ EN OST 
Tuly, in his ficſt Book De Officiis, highly commends 

Plautus's Ingenious and' Facetious way of Ratfery. 
Macrobias, in the. Second Book of his Saturnalia, 

cap. x. tells us, That the two moſt Eloquent Perſons 

of all the Ancients, were Plantus, and Tully i and that 

theſe two excelld all others in an "Elegant way of 

 Railery. &n 

Cardinal Bona, in his Notitia Auftorum, calls Plautus, 


The Tenth Muſe; The exaQt Rule of the Roman Lan- 


guage ; and the Father of Eloquence. 


Ludovicis Vives, in his Comment upon St. Auguſtine's 


De Civitate Dei, kb. 2. cap. 9. fays, That no Poer had 
a greater Vogue than Plautus, not only in his own life 
time, but.in the Age following, _ 

And Tanagailes Faber, in his Second Book, Epiſ. 32. 
ſtiles Plautus,” The very Fountain of pure Latiy. 


4 Liphus, 
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Lipfus,.. in_the Fiſth Book, of | his \Epiftolize Queſtio- 
nes, Epiſt. 26, remarks, -That-among the: Comical: Poets 
none Was to be. preferr'd before Plautas:; fortin him? we 
meet with not only purity of Stile,- and Excellent Lan- * 
guage ; bur;; he, alſo, affords us-a great» deal: of Wir, 
Raillery, and pretty.'Conceits, befides'that- Artich Ele. 
gancy, Which one may look for long codon the reſt 

of the Roman, Authors, and never. find, 
- _ Facoſus Crucius, in his third Book. of Epiſtles; Boip. 
ad Franciſe. Leeuvium, tells us, That never any thing was 
more pure, more elegant, and, ina Word, better 'skill'd 
in the Latin Tongue, than Plautis, So that if the! Mi 


ſes would have ſpoke Latin, they would (undoubtedly) 
have us'd bis Style; all the\Flower and! Elegancy. of 'the . 


Romau Language, being, Comprehended +in+ - im. And, 
he further lays, That as he muſt be a Man' of | Parts, 
who rightly anderſtands .the: Elegancies:'-of Plautus ; 
ſo none but. a thick.ſcul'd Block-head+: will: pretend to 
find fault with. Plates, ' who writes: the beſt » Latin 
of any of the Roman, Authors,'; But” Jets: ſays! Cructas, 
there is one thing you muſt be.. advertiſed of.- Have 
2 care,, when you read Plautns. and Terence, of \propo- 
ſing to your ſelf to follow -them in every: thing; ' For 
they do ſometimes make: ufe, of 10/4, Obſolete" Words, 
Abit if you carry but one-foot from. the F eater)  they' [l 

not keep, but ſtink immediately. 

Yoſſius, in_ the, Fourth Book of bis; Jffitat. Orator. 
pag. 29. obſerves..to us, That. in, Plantus's *time, thoſe 
Erchaifrs or. Old Antique Wards, which we meet with 
in this Poet, were in no. wiſe: unbecomeing/an 'Orator. 
For this was then the mode, or way" of: Speaking,” ' But 


in Cicero's Age, the faſhion was quite alter'd, 004 theſe 
Old, Antique Words, were wholly laid aſide. 


Rapin, 
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Rapin, in his Reflex. on  Ariftotle's Book of Poefee, 
part 2. ſeit, xvi. ſays, That Plautus is ingenious in his 
Deſigns, happy: in his Imaginations, fruitful in his In- 
vention: ;- Yet,” that there are ſome Infipid Jeſts, that 
eſcape ſrom! him inthe raffe of Horace; and his good 
ſayings that make the People laugh, make ſometimes the 
honeſter ſort to pity him : 'Tis true, obſerves Rapin, 
he fays the beſt things in the World; and yet very of- 
ten he fays the moſt wretched; this a Man is ſubje&t 
to, when he endeavours to be too witty; he will make 
laughter by extravagant Expreſſions, and ZHyperboles, 
when he cannot. be ſucceſsful to make it by Things. 


Plaxtus is not altogether fo regular in-the Contrivance of 


bis Pieces, 'nor in the D:fribution of the As; but he is 
more” /imple in his Sebjets; For the Fables of Terence 
are ordinarily Compounded, as is ſeen in the . Andria, 
which contains. two Loves. . This is what was obj 
to Terence, that he made-one:Latin Comedy of 'two 


Greek, the more to animate his Theatie. But then' 


the Plots: are; more naturally. awrave/d;, than thoſe 'of 
Plantits ; as thoſe of Plautus are more natural than thoſe 
of Ariſtophanes. | £50 
Eraſmus, inthe 28h. Book: of his Epiſtles, Epi/: 10. 
is of the Opinion, that there is more exact Judgment'in 
one Comedy of. Terence, than in the ſeveral Comedies of 
Plautus, put them all together. © 
. Yoſfus, in the! Second Book of his /»/titationes Poe- 
_ tice, remarks, : That Plautus has ſurpaſs'd Terexce, not 


only in the variety of his SubjeRs, bur” alſo in” his\ vari- 


ous: Phraſes. - / But yethe 1s- of the Opinion of thoſe, 


who think that: many off Plantus's Feſts are” flat and in- 


fipid ;\ and "that. in his Raillefies he is often” cold and 
hoguid, -nay foretimes obſcene and ridicufous. © And 
Voſſrus further tells us, that Plautus deſerv'd not*fo 

ESE A a much 
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much Commendation as 7erexce, -in that his aim and 
deſign was, to pleaſe the People in general, without any 
manner of diſtintion; whereas all that Zerexce-deſir'd, 
was, to gain the Approbation of Some Few, . who were 
moſt conſiderable both for Wit and Honeſty. Foftus 
' alfo obſerves, That Plautus is neither ſo prudent, nor 
ſo exact as Terence, in that he introduces more than 
four Perſons at once upon the Stage, all ſpeaking at the 
fame time ; which is a thing never done by Zerence. In 
2 word; Plautus (ſays Yoſfius) has committed a great 
many faults upon all occaſions, but particularly when: 
he is to repreſent either the CharaRers of Perſons, or 
the ſeveral Motions of different Paſſions. | 
Julins Scaliger, in his Third Book De Poetica, pag. 437 
ſays, That the liberty which Pl/autus took ought to be 
noted : For he ventur'd at any thing, provided he could 
but! move and aftet his Auditory, either by making 
them laugh, or by introducing ſome New Th#nz,' or 
Coining ſome -New' Word. 
Hence therefore Czl:us. Rhodiginas, in the 1 3th.. Book 
of his Lefttones Antique, cap. 23. calls Plautus, ' a Second 
. Africa, for that he does very often produce ſome-. 
what that 1s New, and allo abounds with. great Mon- 
ftroftttes, 304 
Fulius Scaliger, alſo in his Sixth Book De Poetics, pag. 
766. ſeems to be much diſlatisfied with the the 7itles.of 
ſeveral of Flautus's Comedies; as for inſtance, the Ru- 
dens, he ſays, ſhould rather have been call'd Tempeſtas . 
the Trinimmus, which Word. is but:once us'd in all-the 
whole Comedy, [might more properly- have been Enti-. 
tuled, 7 Þ-/aarus.; and the Trucul&htus; (which ſounds great, 
and. rather raiſes the ExpeQation, than anſwers it;) 
thonld with more reaſon have bore the Title. of Ru- 
ſticus.” | 


Sextus 


wy 


Sextus Aurelius Propertins, 


N Elegtac Poet, born at Mevania, a Town in 2/m- 
bria, under the Reign of 4uzuſtas. ; 

His four Books of Elezzes, which is all that remains 
of him, are commonly publiſh'd with the Poems of Ca- 
tullas and Tibulluss His Miſtreſs, whom he makes the 
Subject of his Wit, was one Zotia, whom he calls Cyn- 
thia. | | 

He was in great favour with Cornelius GaPus, and 
Mecenas. He died after Virgil, and before Horace. 

Borrichius, in his Diſſertat. Acad. De Poetis, pag.. 52. 
fays, That Propertius, as himſelf confeſſes, copy'd after 
Philetas, Mimnermus, and Callimachus, Greek Poets; and, 
as Borrichius obſerves, he was very happy in the imita- 
ting ſuch noble Originals ; though in one reſpe& his 
Perſe was ſomewhat defeCtive, wiz. in making his Pex- 
tameter generally end with a word of many Sy/ables. See 
even his very firſt Diſtich: 


Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me x; ocelis 
Contattum nullis ante cupidin; as. 


Lilius Gyraldus tells us, That Propertius left four 
| Books of Elegzes, which are both Polite, and Learned. 
Hofman, in his Lexicon, calls Propertius, The chief (by 
far) of all the Elegzac Poets. $5 

And Quintilian, /ib. x. cap. T. at the ſame time he fo 
highly. commends 7ibu4us, faith, There were yet Thoſe 
who give Propertius the Preference. - 


Rolandys 


Aaz 
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Rolandas Marefius, in his Second Book, Epiſt. 6.. ſays 
Tho' it may beahought a piece of Confidence in him 
to contradict that judicious Critick, Quintilian,:. who 
ſeems to prefer 7:hulas ; yet, for my part, ſays be, 1 
own I am one of Thoſe, who give the preference to 
Propertius. For although 7ibuilus be wonderfully Pleaſant 
and Elegant, and much more corre in the Latin 
Tongue, than the other, (who often imitates the Greek 
Poets,) and is alſo more curious and exact in: his-Yerſe; 
yet Propertius keems to ſurpaſs him in Learning, and alſo 
in Sweetneſs of Temper, ſo very obliging and good Na- 
turd is he: But, as-Marefius obſerves, though Propertius 
was of ſuch a ſweet, calm Temper, yet ſometimes he 
expreſſes his Paſſions, with as much Heat and Vehemen- 
Cy, as the hotteſt Lover of them all. | 

Turnebus, in the Eleventh Book of his Adverſaria, 
cap. 15. obſerves to us, That the Yerſes of Propertius 
are ſo pleaſant and delightful, that one wouſd almoſt 
think, the Muſes themſelves dictated them to the Poet. 
Only, fays Turzebus, I could wiſh, he had employ'd his 
moſt curious, fine Fancy, upon ſome other Subjec, 
than that of Love; that ſo, he might be read by Touth 
with greater ſafety, than now he can. 

Caſpar Barthius, in the Ninth Book of his Adverſarza, 
cap. X- remarks, That amongſt all the Arcients there is 
not any Writer, that has a ſweeter ſort of Learning, 
nor (as he expreſkes it) a more Learned fort of ſweet- 
neſs, than Propertzus ; which Author, ſays Barthins, the 
better you are acquainted with, the more you will love 
him : For even thoſe things, which at firſt ſight 


ma 
ſeem the molt obſcure, will, after you have once fearch's 


into them, by a certain natural beauty, appear to be the 
moſt delightful and agrecable. Ks | 


The /ame' Aatbor, lib. 2, cap. 9. calls Propertius, a "1 
moſt togenious, a moſt Accurate, and a moſt Learned 

Writer and one who. was incomparibly' well skild - 

in, as well as a true Lover of, the Greet Blepan- 

cies. oo | wonT” 

Lipfuus, in the Second Book'of his Antipaz Lefiones, 6 ibs 
cap. x. tells us, That He who loverh'nor Propertius, can ; if 
never be'a Favourite of the Muſes, For ſo great a 4 
Sweetneſs 15 there in his Yerſes, thar, as the Comical Poet 1 
obſerves, Nil nift mulſa loquitur, Every word in them 
ſeems to be mixt with Honey, And fo full of Learning 
are they, that we are apt to think, ſays Lipfus, They $3 
were dictared even by "4poZo himſelf. IJ 

Rapin, 'in his Reflex. on Ariftorle's Book of ' Poefre, j 
part 2d. ſed. 29. fgys, That they who have writ Elegy 
beſt amongſt the Latins, are Tibullus, Propertins, and 
Ovid. Tibwllus, fays Rapin, is Elegant and polite 5; Pro- $416 
pertius noble- and high; but Ovzd, is to be preferr'd to BY 
both ; becauſe he is more natural, more moving, and O00 | 
more paſſionate ;.and thereby he has better expreſs'd the wn 
Character of Elegy, than the others. 2 oY 

Julius Scaliger, '1n his Sixth Book De Poeticd, pag. 854- bo 
takes notice, That Propertius has an eafie, natural 4ir ; "F 
and that he has very well expreſs'd the CharaRer of E- 
legy; that in his Opinion, Propertius is more Polite and 
Elegant, than the Criticks generally allow him to be ; 
tho' he muſt own, he did affet Things out of the Com- 
mon Road. 

He further obſerves, That Propertius was ſomewhat 
particular in the mixing Fables (upon every occaſion) 
with his Yerſe, (he looking upon Fable to be the very 
Soul of Poetry,) tho' he did therein follow the fame 


Counſel, which the famous Corinna once gave to Pim — |! 
dar. And. in this reſpe@ is it, fays Yoſtus in the third FB 


Book 
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Book of his Inſtitutiones Poetice, | pag. 35. that Propertius 
had the advantage of 7ibullus; becauſe nothing adds 


more to the luſter of an Elegy, than Z;ſtorical Stories 


and Fables. 
Lipfius, in the third Book of his Yarie Lediones, 


cap. vii. remarks, That there is a great deal of abſtruſe 
' Learning in Propertius, and, that beſides the Elegancy 
and Acuteneſs of his Sentences, there are many things 
even in his very Words, which delerve both our notice, 
and our praiſe, One thing indeed is very new, and I 
cannot tell, fays Lipfus, whether the like can' be found 
io any other Author, and that is, his peculiar, way of 
uſing the Simple Verbs inſtead of the Compounds, and 
out of a ſtrange Opinion of the Elegancy, piving ithe 
Simple Verbs the very ſame Signification, that the Com- 
pound Yerbs ought to have; which" he. does often. do. 
But to make the thing yet plainer, ſays Lipfas, I will 
give you an example, or two. Thus you ſhall find in 
this Poet, the Verb Sefari usd for Inſefari; as allo 
Teſtari for Dete/tari ; which 41s contrary. tq all 'other Au- 
thors. : And many other Inſtances of the. like+,nature 
may be found in this Author; which whoever is igno« 
rant of, ſays Lipfius, may happen-often to be plung'd 
in reading Propertius, | "= 
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Aurelius. Prudentius Cle- 
mens, mM. 


. 'Chriſtian Peet. Born at Saragoſa a City in Sparn, in 
the Year 348; He was at Firſt-by his Profeſſion 


an Tadentats; or Lawyer; but afterwardshe was advanc'd. 


by the Emperour Henorius to very confiderable Prefer- 


ment. When he was Fifty Seven Years of Age, he re- 


tird, and applied himſelf Chiclly to. the Writing Divine 
Poems. "There is no certain Account of his Death,” tho' 
ſome pretend to fay it was iri'the Year 412. _ 


He Wrote in Latin Verſe P/jchomachia, De Martyrum. 


Coronis, and ſome other Works which are yet Extant. 
Petrus Crinitus, in his De Poetis Latinas, ſays, That 


Prudentius's Poems were Writ in. ſeveral ſorts of Verk: | 


Whereby it plainly appears, | that, conſidering the' ti 
he Liv'd in,-he was 'the moſt to be” valu'd of all t 


Chriſtian Poets, not only for his Learned Fave | 
Expreſſions, but alfo for fix Grave, and Weighty Sen-- 


tendces... 


Shs Apollnaria, no Contemptible, Author, ( Jays. 
Crinitus; makes'no' Scrupfe to Joyn Prudentius to. Z0- 


rate. 


That Pradentins Wfote Incomparable Verle. . 

Cardinal Boa; in his Notizza' Aﬀorum, calls Prudenti- 
us, The molt. ſweet Chriſtian Pindar, and in Allufion to 
his Name, The moſt* Prudent Chriſtian. Poet. 


Foſeph Scaliger, in-Scaligerana 1. calls Prudentius, a 


good Poet: 
And 


Bellarmin, in bis De $ criptoribus Ecclefiaſticis, |: ays, 


$i 
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Chargers and Cenſures.” 


And 11 Sca/zgerana 2. pag. 51. he Stiles him, an Ele- 
pant Poet 

Caſpar Barthius, \ig the Eighth Byok of ix edduer{acia, 
cap. 11. ſays, Thai never any Man Wrote oo myn' ay 
ly of Matters relating to the Chriſtians, than Pruden- 
tus. 

VYoſſius alſo, in his De Hiſtoricis Latims, tells us, That 
Prudentius has done. great Service to the Chriſtias Hi- 
flory, by what he has writ concerning, the Sufferingg of 
ſeveral Martyrs: Tis true, ſays. Fofius, he wrote. in. 
Perſe; but for all that, . ſuch as handle this SubjeRt in 


Proſe, are wont to fetch the true Matter of Fact from 
this our Poet. 


Lilins Gyraldus WS, us, 


Perſon of Very great Learn ,but of no;Elequence ; 
which, as Grraldik thinks, he a together negleted; ſimce 
the only thing he minded, was, the advancement: of 
True, Chriſtian Piexy. 

' Gaſpar Barthivs, 'in his 27th. Book of. the henbeas 
cap. v. ſays, That. Prudentius contains a.Treafure of- Qu 
riqus, delicate Thipgs, _ and that. we ought not to! paſs 
him by, as a Common Ordinary Poet... ._ - 

Ang the. ſame Author, . lib, 2.1. £ap- 4 informs. us, 
That the trove reaſon, why Prudentius is leſs Elegant.in 
ſome. places than in others, was his tmitating Zoly Writ, 
and' that then he. did voluntarily alter. his.' pra Bur; 
that beſides this" he was often forc'd to tranſcribe the 


That Prudentius Was 2 


Writings of the Monks, who generally wrote..ia- a-bar- 
barous Style ; ; ard this was. that,.. which: chiefly: occa- | 
ſion d the breakin his Stile, . and: caus'd him to Write = 
therwiſe, than ele he would, HP 

Efifman, in his Lexicon, tells- us, That Pradentins, 
when he was. 57 Years of Age, began to write in Perſe 


concermng 
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juſt as Yirgl had.imitated the Tr, ranfi 
_ himſelf by. 

Sallo 4 Hedouville, 19-the 
1665. is alſo a "great Ac 
Gardening. He tells us, * fl 
has ſo. ingenious. a. way..of m 
curious Reſearches "of Philoſe 
handled this Subje@ of: Garg 
agreeable a manner, 
reaſon to be- concern'd, 
of the Georgicks 'impel 
we ſce Rapin hath ſo happily ſuppl 

The German Criticks at Lipfick, in 
rum, Decemb. 1684-. pag. 560. calls. F U 
moſt Exquiſite Learnio *F , IIS Jy -» l 
expert in reading. Ancient Authors. 
Monſieur de  'Segrats, 
lation of Virgil, 
Judge of Poetry, 
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Ohby Wilmot Earl of Roche /f 

_ land, and Baron of / Adderb 

Born at Dichley near Foodftack i in t 

—1648. He Diedin the Rangers b 
on he 26th. of July, 1680. 

Dr. Burnet, in his Account of. the 

this Noble Lord, pag: 7, 8. ſays, He' had a 
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of it is ſo generally known ;it has ſo Eminent 
it felf from that of other. men, by wo | 
ble Beauties; every Body is pans well acqu 
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ſingle out the ſeveral Graces, 1 
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be apt to deaden the Life, and 
between theſeatwo Extreams, is the 

' Lord Rocheſter's Poetry to be found. Ton 
Anthony Wood, in the ſecond Volume of Athene Oxoni- 
euſes, pag. 489. fays, That Andrew Marvell, who was a 
good Judge of Wir, did ufe to ſay, That Rechefter Was 
the 


- that had the true Vein of Satyr. 
ſon of moſt rare Parts, and his 


of his Quality. 
as other Poets have 


Obſcene Expreſſions ; ſince 
"Ul become 7rue Poetry, as 
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Facobus &, annazarinus, 
wiſe calld Adius 


Baa at Naples, Anno Dom. 145 
Fame and Reputation for Lat 
Poem De Partu YVirginis, this iſcato! ory Eel 
c. He died in the Year 1530. ud na. 4 
Foſeph Scaliger, in 'Scali calls 
Poet of great Eleganey,. of 
on, and who (as he. tells y 
Reading. ESE 
Boiſſardus, in this Jeon 7 
That Sannazarius Was, 
cy and Learning, to-bi 
CIeHtS. ER 
Ludovicus de la C erda, 1n bis 
Verſe of the 7th. Book of Þ vil's 
on, That Sannazarins. did not « ris 
| his time, bur alſo, that ntribute 
and Reputation of the 
Papinius did formerly, 
Borrichius, in his Difſert 
pag. 105. tells us, That Sana 
the Latin Poefie to a great hei 
of nobleneſs of fancy, as all ſo. 
the Ancients, for Poetical Fi 
there have been ſcarce Any fince his- 
gone beyond him. He ſays, "that Sax 
at Paufilypum (about three Miles from Nopt 
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of equal Skill, and who affeted the very ſame ſort of 
Learning, ſo even in their Graves they ſhould not be at 
any great diſtance, oxe. from the other. 

He further remarks, That never any thing was more 
Correft than Sannazarins's Verſe, as appears by that moſt 
Excellent Epick Poem of his, De Partu Virems, com- 
prisd in three Books. In a word, ſays Borrichius, there 
is nothing that Sannazarius has writ, but what very well 
deſerves to be read, and that with the greateſt Atten- 
tion, by all who ſtudy and. affe Poetry; ſo incompa- 
rably well does he write upon any Subje&: To con- 
clude, his Eclogaes are polite ; his Elegzes are eafie and 
run well ; and his Epigrams are Ingenious, and without 
any force, or conſtraint. 

Eraſmus, in Ciceroniano, pag, 205. ſays, That Accius 
Sixcerus was wonderfully happy in bis Poem De . Parts 
Virgins for which he receiv'd prodigious Applauſe from 
the Roman Theatre; and that even two Popes, viz. Leo x. 
and Clement. 7th had (each of Them) writ: him a Letter 
of Complements, .to congratulate him thereupon. 

In this reſp: &, ſays Eraſmus, is Accins Sincerus to be 
preferr'd before his Predeceſſor Poxtanus, for that he did 
not think much, to ſpend ſome part of his time in 
treating upon Sacred Matters, which Subject he handl'd 
neither careleſs, nor unpleaſantly. But yet, ſays Eraſ- 
musy in, my Opinion, he would have deſerv'd more 
Commendation, had he ſhew'd a little more Devotion, 
upon ſo Sacred, and fo Divine a Subj.&t 

Eraſmus, in the ſame place, pag. 206. remarks, That 
this Poem De Partu Virgins has loſt much of it's Bzau- 
ty, (which:otherwiſe it might have had) by a too fre- 
quent uſe of Syna/zphas. And, in Concluſion, b- adds, 
That the whole Poem 1n general, was fitter for a ]oung 


Man, who had a mind to try what he could do mn 
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. Peetry ; than for a grave, ſerious, and Religious Perſon, 
wha really intended any Service to the Publick; And 

_ therefore Eraſmus ſays, in this reſpect, he prefers that 
one Hymn of Prudentins De Natali Jeſu, before thoſe 
three little Books of Accius Sinceras. 

Rapin, in his Reflexions on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poe- 
fie, part 1. ſe. 32, obſerves to us, That Sannazarius 
has lome Zouches of the noble Air of Yirgz/, but not ma- 
ny ; that he has only copy'd Firgil's Phraſes, without 
expreſſing his Spirit ; and that whenever he ſtrains him- 
ſeit, ro come up to Yirgz/, he ſoon falls and returns a- 
gain to his own Genins; and, in a Word, amidſt the 
vain Efforts of a Servile imitation, there continually e- 
ſcape trom him ſome Strokes of his own Natural Spt- 
rit. C00 tn 

The ſame Author, part 2. ſed. xvi. of thoſe Reflexi- 
ons, tells us, That Sannazarius, who was famous among 
the Ttalian Poets for his Poem De Partu Virgins, had a 
good Genius for writing in Latin; for the purity of his 
Style is admirable ; but the Contrivance of his Fable 
has no delicateneſs, nor is his Manner any wiſe proporti- 
onable to the dignity of his SubjeA. 
And in his Thirteenth Sefion of this Second Part of 
| his Reflexions, he takes notice, That Sannazarins, 1n his 
Poem De Partu Virgins, has judiciouſly ming! d' the 
Fables of Paganiſm, with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Reli 


ton. 

, Paulus Fovius, in his Elogies of Learzed Men, ſays, 
That Sanxazarius's Poem, De Partu Virgins, took him 
up no leſs than Twenty Tears time the Compofing'; and 
that at laſt he was mightily diſappointed, fince. his 
Piſcatory Eclogues, which he made in his Youth, quite 


eclipsd the glory of this and all his other Works 
r00. 


Lilivs 
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Lilius Gyraldus, notwithſtanding he highly commends f 
Sannazarius, for his Diligence, his ExaGneſs, his Solid Fo 
Judgment, and his great skill in Poerry; yet he can- p 
not but blame him, for having ſpent fo much of his 
time, upon this ove Poem, De. Partu Virgins; which 
by his ſo often #/ivg and altering, inſtead of making 46 
it better, he ( really ) made it worſe, as Gyraldws a 
thought. 


a 


 Sappbho, 


N Excellent Poeteſs, born in the Iſle of Lesbos ; 
"k She was call'd The Ninth Lyrick, and The Tenth 
Muſe. She Wrote, Epigrams, Elegies,. Jambicks, Mono- 
dies, and nire Books of Lyrick. Verſes; and was the 
Tnventreſs of 'that kind of Verſe, which from her is 
call'd the Sapphick ; ſhe attain'd to no ſmall Applauſe 
in her Contention, firſt with Stefichorus, and then with 
 Alcew. According to CaRenr, Sappho flouriſh'd in the 
time of Nabonaſſar, in the Year of the World, 334r. 
about ſix Hundred and ſeven Years before Chriſt. She 
wrote in the Zolick Diale. $4 
Some tell us, there were Two of this Name, who Þ 
livd in the ſame Country, and at the ſame time, and 
both of them Poeteſſes. But Ovid, Statius, and others 
of the Latin Poets, ackmowledge but one Sappho; in me- 
mory of whom the Romons erected a moſt Noble Statue 
of Porphiry; And the Citizens of Mzylene, the Chief 
City of the Iſland Lesbox, = ſo great an honour for 
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her Memory, that they caus'd her Image to be Stamp? 
upon their Cozn. 


Voſſus, in the third Book of his I1ftitutiones Poeticg, 
pag. 78, and 97. fays, That none of the, Greek Poets 
excell'd Sapphs for ſweetneſs of Verſe; and that She 
made Archilechus the Model of her Style; bur at the 
ſame time, ſhe took great care, to ſoften, and ſweeten 
thar ſharp Style of his. EP 

Rapin, 1n his Reflex. on Ariflotle's Treatiſe of Poefee, 
part 2. ſet. 3o. tells us, It may be avowd by that which 
is leſt us of the Fragments of Sappho, that Demetrius 
and Longinus have great reaſon to boaſt ſo highly in 
their Works, of the admirable - Genius of this Woman ; 
for there are found ſome. Srrokes: of Delicacy the moſt 


fine, and the molt paſſionate in the World. 


The Authors of the Athenian Mercury, Vol. v. Numb. 
I3- veſt. 8. remark, That the Fragment conſiſting but 
of a few Lines, which we have of Sappho's, carries fome- 
thing in it ſo Sofr, Lu/hious and Charming, even in the 
ſound of the Words, that” Catullus himſelf, who has en- 
deavour'd ſomewhat like 'em in Latin, comes infinitely 
ſhort of em; And fo have all the Reſt, who have writ 
their own Thoughts on that Subjca. 

Monſieur Bayle,. .in his Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, Novemb. 1684. pag. 396. ſays, Never were two 
Perſons in this World ſo much'of a Temper, as Sappho 
and Anacreon; and both of them the :moſt Amoroys 
Creatures in Nature. 'Tis a Thouſand pities, fays Bayle, 
that they did not live at the ſame time, as Mademoiſelle 
de Scudery (very much to the advantage of her Ro- 
mance) ſuppoſes they did: If they had, (fays Bayle,) 
they ought to have been Zusband and Wife, that ſo 
the World might have ſeen, what would have been the 
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Bret of Two ſuch loving Tempers, and fuch Delicate 
ouls. 

Fe allo obſerves, that They are fo much alike in their 
way of Writing, that it is ſomewhat difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the Oxe from the Orher. | 

Hofman, in his Lexicon, tells us, Some Authors are 
of Opinion, that the Elegy which Ovid made under 
the name of Sappho, and which is infinitely beyond his 
other Elegies, was all, or,at leaſt the moſt Beautiful 
+ of it, ſtole from the Poems of the Elegant Sap- 
pho. 
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Lucius Annan Seneca. 


| 5 ab at Corduba in'Spain, both Phileſopher and Poet, 
and Uncle to Lucan. He died Anno: Domini, 65: or, 
as others ſay, 68. 

There are ten Latin Tragedies, which generally go 
under his Name, viz. Hercules Furens; Thyeſtes ; Thebaiws:; 
FHippolytus; Oedipus; Troades; Medea; Agamemnon ; 
Hercules Oet@us ; and Octavia. 

Monfieur Baz/et tells us, That of all the Ten Latin 
Tragedies, which are Colle&ed, and Publiſh'd in a body, 
under the Name of Seyeca, it 1s generally agreed, that 
the beſt of them were writ by this famous Philoſopher, 
Nero's Tutor, and that 'Ze was (really) the Author of 
the Medea, the Hippolytus, and the Troades. The Reft, 
fays- Baillet, have their Excellencies, and are to' be 
valued ; although it is not yet well known, by whom 
they were writ. But no body, ſays he, denies, but 

| the 


is "Chataders and Cenſares. 
the meaneſt, and that which feems the moſt unworthy 
the Name of Sexeca, is the Ofavia; to which others 
joyn the Thebais, which is the Work of a Declaimer, 
who did not underſtand what belong'd to Tragedy. 

Vofius, in his De Poets, places Seneca among, the 
Poets; tho at the ſame time he tells us, He did not 
look upon him to be the Author of all thoſe ſeveral 
Tragedies, which we commonly ſee aſcrib'd to him. 
But yet, fays Yoſis, There is no doubt to be made, 
but fome of them were really his. 

To the fame Effet ſays Borrichius, pag. 56. Tho' the 
Learned are not agreed, that all the ſeveral 7razedies, 
which come out under the Name of Seneca, may juſtly 
be attributed to him ; yet they are generally inclin'd to 
think, that the far greateſt part of thoſe 7ragedies were 
writ by him. 

The fame Borrichias alſo tells us, That Seneca writ in 
a pure Tragical Strain, ſhewing a decent Gravity ; and 
that he was no ways inferior to any of the Greeks, ei- 
ther for a Majeſtick Stile, or for an exquiſite way of 
expreſſing himſelf. 
 -Lipfus could by no means believe, That Seneca ever 
wrote the Zroades; he had fo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he gave it for granted, it was writ either 

by ſome little, paltry Poet, or elſe by ſome ignorant 
Pedant. 

But Joſeph Scaliger was much offended at this ſevere 
Cenſure ot Lipfius, from whom he entirely differ'd, 
calling this Tragedy, 4 Divine Work, and to be pre- 
ferr'd before any of the other Nzxe,all which he believes 
were writ by: Sexeca. . 

Toſeph Scaliger allo, in Scaligerana © 1. ſays, That 

Seneca the Poet is a good Author ; but, that we are nor 
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to expe from him that exacneſs, which the Rules of 
the 0/d Tragedy requir'd. 

Fulins Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Poeticd, pag. 839. 
tells us, That for a lofty Majeſtick fort of Verſe, Se- 
eca came not behind the beſt of the Greek Poets; nay, 4 
that he excelld Euripides in Politeneſs and Beauty. Ic 7 
muſt be own'd, fays Scalzger, that Invention (indeed) is | 
che peculiar property of the Greeks; but Seneca's is not 
beholden to them, for that lofty Air, that harmonious 
found, that ſmart Wit, and that briskneſs of Fancy, 
which every where abounds in him. But yet, he adds, EE 
that, whenever Sexeca has a mind to imitate Sophocles, wt 
he is very unfortunate, and has no luck at it. 

Rapin, 1n the firſt part of his Reflexions on Ariftotle's 
Treatiſe of Poefte, ef. 25, remarks, That Sexeca knows 
nothing of the Manners. He ſays, He is a fine Speaker, 
who is eternally uttering pretty Sayings, but is in no 
wiſe Natural in what he ſpeaks, and whatever Perſons 
he makes to ſpeak, they always have the Meen of 
Afttors. 

The /ame Author, in the Second part of theſe Re- 
flexions, ſe. 22. obſerves, That Sexeca's Verſe are pom- 
pous, his Thoughts lofty, becauſe he would dazzle ; 
but the Contrivance of his Fables are of no great Cha- F 
rater. This Author (ſays Rapin) pleaſes himſelf too '# 
much in giving his own 7Jea's, inſtead of rea/ Objects; # 
and he repreſents not always very regularly, what is to 
be repreſented. 

St. Euremont, in his MiſceJaneous Eſſays, ſays, He does 
much more eſteem the Perſon of Sexeca, than the Works 
of Seneca, 1 have a great reſpeAt, ſays he, for the 
Tutor of Nero, the Gallant of Agrippira, and for that 
Ambitious Man who pretended to the Empire: Of the 
Philoſopher, and Writer, 1 make but little account, and 
| am 
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am affeed neither with his Stile, nor his Thoughts. 
His Latiz has nothing of reſemblance to that of Augu- 
flus's time ; it 15 neither eaſie, nor natural ; all made up 
of Points, all fanciful and conceited ; more of the heat 
of Africa, or Spain in them, than the Beauty of Greece 
or Ttaly. You lee there abrupt things, that have indeed 
the Air and Shape of Sentences; but which have nei- 
ther their Solidity, nor their good Sence : Which whet 
and ſpur on the Faxcy, without- gaining rhe Judgment. 

His forced Diſcourſe (fays St. Euremont) Communicates 
to Me a ſort of Conſtraint; and the Soul, inſtead of 
finding there its Satisfaction and Repoſe, meets with 
Trouble and Afﬀ:Ation. 

Nero, tho' one of the moſt Wicked Princes of the 
World, was yet very Ingenious, and had near him a 
fort of 7nder-Maſters, extreamly curious, who us'd Se- 
weca as a Pedant, and turnd him into ridicule. I am 
not, ſays St. Euremont, of the Opinion of Bervifle, who 
imagin'd that the falſe Eumolpus of Perrovius was the true 
Sereca. It ſo be Petronius would have given him an 
injurious Charatter, it had been under the Perſon of a 
Pedantick Philoſopher, rather than an impertinent Poet. 


Beſides, 'tis as 1t were impoſlible to find any Agreement 
therein. 


Seneca was the Richeſt Man in the Empire, and al- 
ways commended Poverty. Eumoipus, a Poet very 
low in the World, and in the deſpair of his Fortune, he 

_ complain'd of the Ingratitude of the Age, and found no 
other Comfort than that &onz Mentis ſoror eſt Paupertas. 
If Senzca had Vices, he conceal'd them with Care under 
the appearance of Wiſdom : Eumolpus was ſo vain as to 
hhew his, and usd his Pleaſures with much liberty. 

1 don't apprehend then (ſays St. Euremont) upon what 
Bervilte could ground his Conjecture. But I am deceiv'd, 


fays 
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fays he, if all that Petronius fays of the Style of his i} 
time, of the Corruption of Eloquence and Poetry, if on 
the Controverſig ſententiis vibrantibus picte, which of- ; | 
fended him ſo much, if the Yanus ſententiarum Strepitus, 
wherewirh he was aſtoniſh'd, doth not belong to Sexeca, 

if the per Ambages & Deorum Miniſteria, &c. did not re: 4 
late to the Pharſalia of Lucan: If the Encomiums, which _ {| 
he gives to Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, were not defign'd 1 
in Contempt of the Vxcle, and Nephew. Be it as it will, 

to return to what appears to Me (ſays St. Euremont) 
concerning Seneca, | never read his Writings, without 

being of quite contrary Sentiments to thoſe which he 

would inſpire his Readers with. If he attempts to per- 

ſwade Poverty, I long for his Riches; his Vertue frightens 

me, -and the leaſt diſposd to Vice would abandon him- 

ſelf to Pleaſures, by the deſcription he gives of them. 

In a Word, he ſpeaks ſo much of Death, and leaves me 

ſuch Melancholy /Jea's, that I do my utmoſt Endea- 

vours not to improve by his Lequre. The fineſt Things 

in his Works, are the Examples and Citations he mingles 

therein. As he livd in a curious Court, and knew a 
thouſand fine Things that occurr'd in All Ages, he pro- 

duces ſome that are very agreeable; ſometimes of the 

Greeks, fometimes of Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Mecznas ; 

for aſter all, his Parts and Knowledge were infinite : But 
his Style, fays St. Euremont, has nothing that aff-s 41 
me; his Opinions are too ſevere: And tis ridiculous | 
that one who livd in abundance, and was fo carefu! of 

himſelf, ſhould encourage nothing but Poverty and 

Death, 


D d Willam 
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Wiltam Shakeſpear, 


NE of the moſt Eminent Poets of his Time * He 
was Born at Stratford upon Avon in Warwick(hire, 
and flouriſh'd in the Reigns of Qucen Elizabeth, and 
King Fames the Firſt. He died on the 234 of April 1616. 
-1n the 534. Year of his Ape. 

He has Writ about Forty Six Plays, all which except 
Three, are Bound in one Volume in Fol7o, Printed at Lou- 
don, 1685. 

Gerard Langbaine, in his Account of the Engliſh Drama- 

tick Poets, fays, That Shakeſpear's Natural Genius to Poe- 
try was ſo Excellent, that like thoſe Diamonds, which are 
found in Cornwall, Nature had little, or no occaſion for 
the Aſliſtance of Art to poliſh it. The truth is, 'Tisa- ' 
"greed on by moſt, that his Learning was not extraordina- 
ry; And I am apt to believe, ( ſays Langbaine) that his 
Skill in the French and Jtalian Tongues, exceeded his 
knowledg in the Romany Language. Few Perſons that are 
acquainted with Dramatick Poetry, btit are convinced of 
the Excellency of his Compofirions, in all Kinds of it. 
Langbaine tells us, for his part he eſteems Shakeſpear's 
Plays beyond any that have ever been Publiſh'd in our 
| Language: And though he extreamly admires Fohnſon, 
and Pletcher ; yet (ſays he) I-muſt ſtill aver, that when 
in Competition with Shakeſpear, I muſt apply to them, 
what Juſtus Lipfus Writ in his Letter to Andreas Schottus, 
concerning Zerence and Plautus, when Compard; Teren- 
tium amo, admiror, fed Plautum magis. 

Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, calls Shake- 
ſpear, The Glory of the Engliſh Stage; whoſe Nativity 

at 
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at Stratford upon Avon, is the higheſt Honour that Town 
can boaſt of; from an Aor of Tragedies and Comedies, 
he became a Maker ; and ſuch a Maker, ſays Phillips, that 
though ſome others may perhaps pretend to a moreexa&t 
Decorum and Oeconomie, eſpecially in Tragedy, never any 
expreſt a more Lofty and Trazzck height ; never any re- 
preſented Nature more purely to the Life; And where the 
Poliſhments of Art are moſt wanting, as probably his 
Learning was not extraordinary, he pleafes with a certain 
Wild and Native Elegance. 

Dryden tells us, in his Efayof Dramatick Poefte, pag 33, 
34. That Shakeſpear was the Man who of all Modern, and 
perhaps Ancieut Poets, had the largeit and moſt Compre- 
henfive Sou]. All the Images of Nazare were {till preſent 
to him, ( ſays Dryden) and he drew them not /aboriouſ- 


ly, but luckily; when he deſcribes any thing, you more? 


than ſee it, you feel it too. Thoſe who accuſe him to 
have wanted Learning, give him the greater Commenda- 
tion: He was Naturally Learned; he needed not the 
Spectacles of Books to Read Nature; he look'd inwards, 


and found her there. I cannot ( ſays Dryden) fay, he is 


every Where alike; were he ſo, I ſhould do him injury 
to compare him with the greateſt of Mankind. He is 
many times flat, inſipid ; his Comzck Wit degenerating into 
| Clenches; his ſerious ſwelling into Bomba/?, But he is al- 
ways great, when ſome great Occaſion is preſented to him : 
No Man can fay he ever had a fit SubjeRt for his Wit, 
and did not then raiſe himfelf as high above the reſt of 


Poets, 


Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna Cupreſſ. 


The conſideration of this (as Dryden obſerves) made 
Mr. Hales of Eaton fay, That there was no Subject of 
D d 2 which 
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which any Poet ever Writ, but he would produce it better 
done in Shakefpear ; and however others are now generally 
preferr'd before him, yet the Age wherein he liv'd, which 
had Contemporarics with him, Fletcher and Johnſon, ne- 
ver equald them to him in their eſteem : And in the laſt 
Kings Court, when  Bex's Reputation -was at higheſt, 
Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part of the 
Courtiers, ſet our Shakeſpear far above him. 

Dryden, in his Preface to Troilus and Creſſida, remarks, 
That the Eng/iſh Tongue in general is ſo much refin'd ſince 
Shakeſpear's time, that many of his Words, and more of 
his Phraſes, are ſcarce intelligible. And of thoſe which 
wedo underſtand, ſome are ungrammatical, others courſe; 
and his whole Style (fays Dryden) is fo peſterd with 
Figurative Expreſſions, that it is as afefed as it is obſcure. 
'Tis true, that in his /atter Plays he had worn off ſome- 
what of the Ruſt. 


'Tis one of the Excellencies of Shakeſpear, ſays Dryden, 
in the ſaid Preface, that the Manners of his Perſons are 
generally apparent ; and you ſee their bent and [nclinati- 
ons. Fletcher comes far ſhort of him in this, as indeed he 
does almoſt in every thing : There are but glimmerings of 
Manners in moſt of his Comedies, which run upon Ad- 
ventures : And in his Tragedies, Rollo, Otto, the Xing and 
No King, Melantius, and many others of his beſt, are 
but Pictures ſhown you in the 7wi-light ; you know 
not whether they reſemble Yice, or Yertxe; and they 
are either Good, Bad, or Indifferent, as the preſent 


Scene requires it. But of all Poets (ſays Dryden ) 
this Commendation 15 to be given to Bey. Johnſon, that 


the Manners even of the moſt inconſiderable Perſons i 


n 
his Pays are every where apparent. 


The ' 
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The Charafters of Fletcher are poor and narrow, ( /ay* 
Dryden) in Compariſon of Shakeſpear's; I remember not 
one which isnot borrow'd from him; unlels (ſays Dryden) 
you will except that ſtrange mixture of a Man, in the 


King and No King : So that 1n this part Shakeſpear is gene-. 


rally worth our Imitation; and to imitate Flercher (lars 
Dryden) is but to Copy after him who was a Copyer. 
P1vd, 14d. 49 

It Shakeſpear. were ſtript of all the Bombaſt in his 
Paſſions, and dreſs d in the moſt Vulgar Words, we ſhould 
ſill find thg Beauties of his Thoughts remaining ; if his 
Embroideries were burnt down, there would ſtil be 
Silver at the bottom of the Melting-Pot. D2yden. 
Thid. 

Tate, who alter d Shakeſpear's Richard the Second, tells 
us, There are ſome Maſter: Touches in this Play, that wall 
vyc with the beſt Roman Poets. 


All this together yet is but a part 

Of Dialogue, that great and powerful Art, 
Now almoſt loſt, which the Old Grecians knew, 
From Whence the Romans fainter Copies drew, C 
Scarce comprehended fince but by a Few. 

Plato aud Lucian are the beſt Remains 

Of all the Wonders which this Art contains ; 
Tet to our ſelves we juſtice muſt alow, 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher are the Wonders now : 
Confider them, and Read them ore and ore, 

Go ſee them Play d, then'Read them as before ; 
For tho in many-things they groſly Pail, 

Over our Paſſions ftill they ſo prevatl, 

That our own Grief by theirs is rock'd aſleep, 
The Dull are forc'd to feel, the Wiſe to weep. 


DPulgr, Eſſay on Poet ry 


How 
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How defeRtive Shakeſpear has been in his Plots, Rimer 
has at large diſcover'd in his Criticiſms. 


_—_—— — gone il > — weld 1 
* 4 e . , 

Sir Phi/1p $1dney, 

ON to Sir Henry Sidney, thrice Lord Deputy of 
Treland, and Siſters Son to Robert Farl of Leiceſter, þ 


was Born at Penſharſt in the County of FXext, in the Year 
1554. Bredat Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He was a Gentle- 
man of great Accompliſhments, and of a Sweet Nature. 
His Parts fo endear'd him to Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe 
- ſent him upon an Embaſly to the Emperour of Germany at 
Vienna, which he diſcharg'd to his Honour, and her Ap- 
probation : Yea, his fame was ſo renown'd throughout 
all Chriſtendom, thar (as it is commonly reported) he was 
in Election for the Kingdom of Poland; though the A4n- 
thor of his Life, Printed before his Arcadia, doth doubt of 
the Truth of it. He wasat laſt made Governor of Fluſþ- 
ing. But moſt unfortunately, in the very prime of his 
Years, he was wounded with a Shot, in a ſmall Skirmiſh 
before Zutphen, on the 224, of September, 1586. of 
which he Died, on the 1674. of October following. 
He Wrote a Famous Piece, call d his Arcadia; as allo 
A Defence of Poefie ; and a Book Intiruled 4/trophel and 
Stella, with divers Songs and Sornets in praiſe of his 
Lady, whom he Celebrated under that Bright Name. 
He alſo Tranſlated part of that Excellent Treatiſe of Ph;- 
lip Morney du Pleſſis, of the Truth of the Chriſtian Relij- 


gion. | 
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ſhew unto our Age a Sample of Ancient Firtues. 
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Dr. Fulſer, in his Worthies of England, fays, That 
Sir Philip Sidney was ſo Eſſential to the Engliſh Coart, 
that it ſeemd maimd without his Company, being a 
Compleat Maſter of Matter and Language, as his Arcadia 
doth evidence. 


Cambden, in bis Ziftory of Queen Elizabeth, calls 


Sir Philip Sidney, A Perlon of great Virtue, Excelleng 


Wit, moſt exquiſite Learning, and one of a Sweet Tem- 
per. > OE 
The ſame Author, 1n his Britannia, ſays, That God 
therefore ſent Sir Philip Sidney into the World, even to 
Grotius, in his Annals of the Netherlands, ſays, That 
the Battel at Zutphen prov'd fortunate enough to the 


Engliſh, had it not been ſullied by the Death of Sir 


Philip Sidney, a Young Gentleman, Born with the 

reateſt Advantages that couldbe; and who had honour'd 
the Nobility of his Birth, by the true Splendor of all 
Beautifying Learning. 

Lipfius Dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney his Dialogue 
De Rea Pronunciatione Lating Lingue, and bath this 
Paſſage in his Epiſtle, O Britamie tae clarum fidus, 
cut certatim lucem affundunt Virtus, Muſa, Gratia, For- 
tuna. 

Speed, in his Chronicle, calls Sir Philip Sidney, That 
Worthy Gentleman, in whom were Compleat all Virtues 
and Valours, that could reſide in Man. 

Dr. Zeylin, in his Deſcription of Greece, ſays, That 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, befides its Excellent Language, 
rare Contrivances, and DeleQable Stories, hath in it all 
the Strains of Poefte, Comprehendeth the whole Art of 
Speaking ; and to them who can diſcern and will obferve, 
affordeth notable Rules for D2zmeanour, both private and 


publick. 
or 
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Sir William Temple, in his Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 33. 
obſerves, That the true Spirit or Vein of Ancient Poetry, 
under the Name of Romance, ſeems to ſhine molt in Sir 
Philip Sidzey, whom, he ſays, he eſteems both the great- 
eſt Poet, and the Nobleſt Genius of any that have left 
Writings behind them, and Publiſh'd in ours, or any other 
Modern Language; A Perſon Born Capable not only of 
Forming the greateſt //eas, but of Leaving the Nobleſt 
Examples, it the length of his Life had been equal to the 
Excellence of his Wit, and his-Vertues. 

Edward Leigh, in his Treatiſe of Learning and Learned 
Men, tells us, that the ſame thing may be faid of' Sir 
Philip Sidney, 2s Auſten ſaid of Fomer, That he is very 
Sweet and Delightful even in his Vanities. Yet he was 
not ſo fond of his Arcadza, as the Biſhop Heliodorus of his 
Amorous Book ; for he defird when he Died (having 
firſt Conſulted a Miniſter about it) to have had it ſup- 

reſfs'd. 
T Nat. Lee, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to Philip Earl of 
Pembroke, before Ceſar Borgia, ſays, That he Challenges 
all the Men of Fame to ſhow an Equal to the Immortal 
Sidney, one who was ſo moſt Extravagantly Great, that he 
refusd tobe a Xing, He wasat once a Ce@/arand a Virgil, 
the Leading Souldier, and the Formoſt Poet. 

'Tis generally reported, that Sir Phillip Sidney, in the 
extream Agony of his Wounds; earneſtly defir'd an In- 
timate Friend of his, to Burn his Arcadia; but what 
Anſwer his Friend made, 1s uncertain : However this 
gave occaſion for the enſuing Epigram : 


Ipſe tuam moriens (ſed Conjuge teſte) jubebas 
Arcadiam /e@vis ignibus efſe Cibum: 
Si meruit mortem, quia Flamman accendit Amoris, 


Mergi, mon Uri debuit i/te Liber. 
In 
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- Talibrum quecung; cadat Sententia: Null 
Debuit Ingeniurs morte perire tuum, 


| Sophocles, 


Tragick Poet, Born at Athens the Second Year of 
\ the Seventy Firſt Olympiad. He Died in the 
95th. Year of his Age, Six Years after Exripides. He 
was called The New Syreyu, The Flower of Poets, and the 
Bee, from the ſweetneſs of his Speech. He is ſaid to 
have Written 120, or. as others tell us, ;123 7Tragedies, of 
which Seven only are .Extant, viz. Ajax Flagelifer, E- 
letra, Oedipus Tyrannus, Antigone, Trachinia, Philotetes, 
and Oedipus Colonews. He is ſaid to-have been Yiftor Four 
and Twenty times. And as-Yalerius. Maximus informs 
us, the laſt time he came off. Y;for, he fo little expe@ed 
it, that he died with the very Joy ; but Lucian tells us, he 
was choak'd with a Grape-Stone. He added much to the 
perfeting Tragedy, in which he was far more exact, than 
either Theſpis or Eſchylus, that went before him. He en- 
creas'd the, Number of the Chorus from Twelve to Fifteen. 
Hence therefore Bozleau gives him this following Cha- 


rater: Vo 


- Then nocles, the Genius of. his Age, _ 

1. Jucreas d\the Pomp,; and Beauty of the Stage, 

"its | Japgus ihe Gparus Song in every part," 
And Poliſhid rugged Yerſe by Rules of Art : 


Ee He 
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He, in theGreek, did thoſe Perfettions gain, 
Which the weak Latin never could attain. 
Botlealt's Art of Poetry. 


Cicero, in Catone Majore, relates, That Sophocles,” who 
livd toa very great Ape, did to the very laſt continue 
his Writing Tragedres; which was the occaſion of his Sons 
making their Complaint tothe Fudges againſt him; ſetting 
forth, that the good Old Man, their Father, did 1o 
wholly apply himſelf ro this ſort of Study, that he ne're 
minded -the concerns of his Family; And therefore they 
Petition'd, that they. would pleaſe to aſſign to him, as be- 
ing 10 Compos Mentis, a Guardian to look after the Eltate. 
But aſſoon as the Old Gentleman heard this, he Immedi- 
ately produc'd his Oezipus Colonews, { which he had Writ but 
a little before) reciting it to the Judges, and then ask'd 
them, whether they thought, a Man who had loſt his 
Senfes, could ever be the Author of the ſame > Whereup- 
on the Fudges prefently diſmiſt the Cauſe, and ſent away the 
Sons with a Flea in their Ears. 

Tully, in his Second Baok De Divinatione, calls Sopho- 
cles, A Divine Poet. (ALY 

How great an eſteem Yirgi/ had for this Author, appears 
by his Eg/ogxe 8. verſe the 10th. 


Sola Sophocleo tas Carmina digna Cothurno. 


Whereby Yirgzl does in a particular manner diſtinguiſh 
Sophecles from all the other Tragick Poets. = 
'  Rimer, in his Short View of Tragedy, pag. 159. remarks, 
That at:A#hews '(as'1t-15 reported} the Tragedies of AX/- 
chylus, Sophocles, 'and Euripides,” were Enrolfd with their 
Laws, and made 'part of rheit Sratere-Book. - © 


Lowginus, 
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Loxginus, in his Book mei u4#s, obſerves, That Sophor 
cles had an excellent faculty, in giving the true and natu* 
ral Deſcription of things. | 
Quintilian, lib. 10. cap. t. tells us, That Sophocles had 
wonderful skill in moving the Paſſions; and that his part#- 
cular Talent lay, in exciting Compaſiton. 


Foſeph Scaliger, in Scaligerana 2. calls Sophocles an Admi- | 


rable Author ; he ſays, he is the moſt confiderable of all 
the Greek Poets ;| and, for the moſt part, beyond Yirgil 
too. He tiles the Philofetes, a Divine Tragedy; and feems 
as it were aſtoniſh'd, that Sophocles could ſpeak fo many 
fine things upon ſuch a Barren-Subjeq, And he alſo cries 
up his Oedipus Tyrannus, as a moſt Beautiful Piece. To 
Conclude, he tells us, WhoeverVYas Read Sophocles well, 
is no ſmall Proficzent in the Greek Tongue; and that it is a 
Thouſand pities, we have loſt fo many of his moſt Excel- 
tent Tragedies. ' 

'Yoffrus, - in the Second Book of his I»ſtitutiones Portice, 
pag. 75. tellsus, That the Style of Sophocles is not only 
Sublime, Lofty, and Magniftcent, bur alſo Pure and Cor- 
rect. 

The ſame Author, in the ſame Book, pag. 53. fays, That 

Sophocles tranſcends mo aqua in High, Majeſtick Expref- 
fions; but, that Euripides excels him in neatneſs and com- 
paQneſs of Style. 
' Beorrichius, 1n his Difſert, Acad. De Poetis, pag. 30. ob» 
ſerves, That Sophocles, by his Style, ſeems to be rather a 
Man for b«/ineſs, than for words ; whereas the Style of Eu- 
ripides, favours more of the Scholar, and the Orator. 

7 in the Second Part of his Reflex. on Ari/t. of Poe- 

e, ſe 
b» his Diſcourſe; that his Art is not hid enough in ſome of 
his Pieces, it lies too open, and too near the light; zhat 
he ſometimes becomes Obſcure, by his too great atieRa- 

E C'2 tion 


#. xxii. takes notice, That Sophocles is too elaborate- 
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tion to be Sublime ; and the Nobleneſs of his Expreſſion, 
is injurious to the perſpicuity ; His: Plots, ſays Rapin, are 
not all ſo happily «nravell d, as that of the Oedipus, The 
Diſcovery in the 4jax anſwers not to the Intrigue; the Au- 
thor ought not to have ended a Spectacle of that Terror and 
Pity, With a dull and frivolous Conteft about the Sepulture 
of Ajax, who then had Slain .himfelf. And in the ſame 
Piece, ſays Rapin, . that Machin of Minerva is too violent, 
 whocaſtsan Enchantment over the Eyes of Ajax, to ſave 
Tlyſſes, whom Ajax would have killd; if he had known 
him. Ocdipas, ſays Rapin, ought not to have been igno- 
rant of the Afaſinat of the King of Thebes; the ignorance 
he is in of the Murder, which makes all.the Beauty of the 
Intreague, 1s not probable oa 

Dryden, in the Preface to his Oedipus, fays, That«0edi- 
pus was the moſt Celebrated Piece of all Antiquity ; that 
Sophocles, not only the greateſt Wit, but one of. the great- 
eſt Men in Athens; made_ it for the-Stage'at;the Publick 
Coſt, and that it had the Reputation of being his Maſter- 
Piece, not only amongſt the Seven of his. which are ſtill 
remaining, but of the greater Number which are Periſh'd. 

Ariſtotle has more\than once admir'd it in his Book of 
Poetry. | \Þv% 
Jacobus Thomaſius, in his De,Plagio Literario, tells us, 
That Sophocles was ſo great a Plagiary, that Philoſtratus-of 


Alexandria Wrote a Piece on purpoſe, to ſhew from what 
Authors he had ſtole. 


« . Edmund 


*_— 
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Edmund Spencer, 


Famovs Engliſh Poet, born in the City of” London, 
and brought up in Pembroke- Hall in Cambridye ; 
He flouriſh'd in the Reign of Queen Flizaberh. His 
great Friend was Sir Philip Sidney, by whoſe means he 
was preferrd to be Secretary to his Brother Sir Flenry 
Sidney, who was ſent Deputy into Ireland, where he 1s 


ſaid to have written his Fazry-Queex ; but upon the re- 


turn of Sir Zexry, his Employment ceafing, he alſo re- 
turn'd into England, and having loſt his great Friend 
Sir Philip, fell into Poverty ; whereupon he addreſt 
himſelf tro Queen Elizabeth, preſenting her with a Poem, 
with which ſhe was ſo well pleas'd, that he had order'd 
him 500 /. for his ſupport, © which nevertheleſs was a- 
bridg'd to One Hundred Pounds by the Lord Treaſurer 
Cecil, who hearing of it, and owing him a-grudge for 
ſome Reflections in Mother Hubbard's Tale, cry'd out to 
the Queen, What all this for a Song? This he is ſaid to 
have taken fo: much to Heart, that he contracted a deep 
Melancholy, which ſoon after brought his life to a Pe- 
' riod, 4nno Dom. 1598, | 
Edward.” Phillips, ' in his Theatrum Poetarum, fays, 
That Spencer was the firſt of our Engliſh Poets that 
brought Heroick Poefie to any perfeftion ; his Fairy- 
Queen being for great Invention and Poetick Heighth, 
judg'd little Inferiour, if not Equal to the Chief of the 
Ancient Greeks and Latins, or Modern 1talians; But the 
firſt Poem that brought him into Eſteem, was his Shep- 


herds Kalendar. This Piece was highly admir'd by Sir 


Philip Sidney. 
Cambdeyn, 
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Cambden, in his Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, ſays, That 
Edmund Spencer was a Londoner by Birth, and a Scholar 
alſo of the Univerſity of Cambridge, born under ſo fa- 
vourable an Aſpe@ of the Muſes, that be ſurpaſsd all 
the Engliſh Poets of former Times, not excepting Chau: 
cer himſelf, his Fellow-Citizen., But by a Fate which 
ſtill follows Poets, he always wreſtled with Poverty. 

Dr. Fuller, in his Worthies of England, affirms, That 
Edmund Spencer was an Excellent Linguiſt, Antiquary, 
Philoſopher, and Mathematician ; yer ſo poor (as be- 
ing a Poet) that he was thought Famem non Fame 
ſcribere. 

Sir William Temple, in his Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 46, 
47. remarks, That the Religzon of the Gentiles, had been 
woven into the Contexture of all the Ancient Poetry, 
with a very agreeable Mixture ; which made the Moderns 
affect, to pive that of Chriſtianity a place alſo in their 
Poems. But the true Religion, was not found to become 
Fittion fo well, as a Faiſe had done, and all their At- 
tempts of this Kind, ſeemd rather to debaſe Religion 
than to heighten Poetry. Spencer, ſays Temple, endea- 
vourd to ſupply this with Morality, and to make 1n- 
fruition, inſtead of Story, ther Subjz of an Epick Poem. 
His Execution was Excellent, and his Flights of Fancy 
very Noble and High, but his Defign was poor, and 
his Moral lay fo bare, that it loſt the Effe; 'ris true, 
ſays Temple, the Pill was Gilded, .-but fo thin, that the 
Colour and the Taſte were too eaſily diſcover'd. 

Rimer, in the Preface to his Tranſlation of Rapin's Re- 
flcxions on Ariſtotle of Poefte, tells us, That in his. 
Judgment, Spencer may be reckon'd the firſt of our Ze- 
roick Poets; He had a.large Spirit, a ſharp Judgmenr, 
and a Genius for Hereick Poefie, perhaps above 8ny thar 
ever writ ſince /irgil, But our Misfortune is, ſays &;- 


mer, he wanted a true /dea; and loſt himſelf, by fol- 
lowing an unfaithful Guide. Though beſides Zomer and 
Virgil he had read Taſſo, yet he rather ſuffer 'd himſelf 
to be miſled by Arioffo; with whom blindly rambling 
on marvelous Adventures, he makes no Conſcience of 
Probability. All is Fanciful and Chimerical, without 
any Uniformity, or without any foundation in Truth ; 
in a Word, his Poem { ſays Rimer ) is perfet Fairy- 
Land. 

Dryden, in his Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet before 
the Tranſlation of Juvenal, pag. viii. fays, That the Fag- 
liſh have only to boaſt of Spencer and Milton, in Feroick 
Poetry; who neither of them wanted either Genzus, or 
Learning, to have been perfe&t Poets; and yet both of 
them are liable to many Cenſures. For there is no, /ni- 
formity in the Deſign of Spencer : He aims at the Ac- 
compliſhment of no one Action: He raiſes up a Hero 
for every one of. his Adventures; and endows each of 
them with ſome particular Moral Yertue, which renders 
them all equal, without Subordination or Preference. 
Every one is moſt valiant in his own Legend ; only 
(fays Dryden) we muſt do him that juſtice, to obſerve, 
that Magnanimity, which is the CharaQter of Prince Ar- 
thar, ſhines throughout the whole Poem; and Succours 
the reſt, when they are in diſtreſss The Original of 
every Knight, was then living in the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth: And he attributed to each of them that Vir- 
tue, which he thought was moſt conſpicuous in them : 
An Ingenious piece of flattery, tho” it turn'd not much 
to his Account. Had he liv'd to finiſh his Poem, in the 
ſix remaining Legends, it had certainly been more of a 
piece; but cou'd not have beers perfe, becauſe the 
Model was not true. But Prince Arthar, *or his chicf 
Patron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he intended to make 


happy, 
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happy, by the Marriage of his Glor;ana, dying before 
him, deprivd the Poet, both of Means and Spirit, to 
accompliſh his Deſign: For the reſt, his Obſolete Lan- + 
guaze, and the i# Choice of his Staxza, are faults but of 
the Second Magnitude: For notwithſtanding the fr/# 
he is ſtill Intelligible, at leaſt, after a little practice; 
And for the /a/f, he is the more to be admir'd; that 
labouring under ſuch a difficulty, his Verſes are fo Nu- 
merous, ſo Various, and ſo Harmonious, that only 
Virgil, whom he has profeſtly imitated, has ſurpaſs'd 
him, among the Romans; And only Mr. Waller among 
the Engliſh, fays Dryden. | 

The Expence of his Funeral and Monument was de- . 
 frayd at the fole charge of Robert, firſt of that Name, 

Earl of Eſſex. He lies buried in We/tminſter- Abbey, near 
Chaucer, with this Epitaph : | 


Edmundus Spencer, [ ondinenfis, Anglicorum Poetarum 
 noſtri ſeculi fuit Princeps, quod ejus Poemata, faven- 
tibus Muſis, & witturo genio conſcripta comprobant, 
Obiit immaturi morte, Anno Salutis, 1598. & prope 
Galfredum Chaucerum conditaur, qui feliciſime Poe: 
ſin Anglicis literis primus tuſtravit. In quem hac 
Scripta ſunt Epitaphia. 


Hic prope Chaucerum fitus e/? Spenſerius, 7; 
Proximus Ingenio, proximus ut Tumulo. | 
Hic prope Chaucerum 5penſere poeta poetans 
Conderis, & werſu ! quam tumulo proprior, 
Anglica te vivo vixit, plauſitque Poefis ; 
Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mort. 


Putllins 
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 Publins Papimus Stating, 


A Neopolitan, who flouriſht under Domitian, though 
by ſome confounded with S:atius Surculus the great 
Rhetorician of Tholeuſe, in the time of Nero. 

There are of his Writings extant, his Thebais, his 4- 
chifers, and his Sylve. 

Voſius, in his De Poetis Latinis, obſerves, That it is 
very remarkable, that Martial, who was a great admirer 
of Stella the Poet, ſhould never make any mention of 
Statius, who was ſo intimate with Stel//a, that he De- 
dicated to him the firſt Book of his Sy/ve. But Yoſſhus 
ſuppoſes, this might proceed from Envy and Emula- 
tion in Martzal; who could not brook it, that Papinins 
ſhould be ſo. much in Domztian's favour, on the account 
of his having ſo good a Knack in making Ex-tempore- 
Verſes; wherein, as Yoſſtus tells us, he far excell'd 
Martial. , 
| Falius Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Poetic, pag. 843, 
844. calls Statius a moſt polite, and a moſt ingenious 
Poet. ZHe ſays, there are none either of the Ancient or 
Modern Poets, that did tread {o near to the heels of 
Virgil; and that he had come nearer him, if he had 
not affected to follow him too cloſe. For being in his 
own nature high and lofty, whenever he endeavour'd 
ro excel, and exert himſelf, he preſently. fell into Ex- 
© preſſions, that were too haughty and ſwelling. But be- 
yond all difpute, unleſs it be that Phenix of the Age, 
Virgil, there are none elſe of the /Zeroick Poets, ſays 
Scaliger, whether Greek or _ that can be compar d 
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to this our Author; whoſe Verſes are to be preferr'd be- 
fore thoſe of Homer. RE 

Stephanus Claverius; \1n his Notes upon C/audan, ſtiles 

him, The Noble and Generous. Statzus, and one of an 
admirable quick Wir. | 
 Jfaac Caſanbon, in his Comment upon Sretonzus of 
Domitian, calls Statius, An Excellent Poet. 

Turnebus, in the Twenty Sixth Book of his A4dver- 
aria, cap. 23. fays, That Papinins was a very good 
Poet. 

Mich. de Marolles, in the Preface to his French Tran- 
ſlation of S:atius, complains, That the Works of 7his 
Anthor, are not ſo much valued as they ought to be ; 
fince, as he declares, unleſs it be Firgit, he knows none 
that ſurpaſſes him. 

Hugo Grotius, in a Letter to Gronovius, dated at Pa- 
ris, Decemb. x. 1637. ſays, He always had a great e- 
ſteem for Papinius, whom he reckond not much inferi- 
our to Firgzl for all forts of Learning ; nay, even in 
Poetry, fays Grotius, take him 1n ſome reſpeRs, (if the 
Criticks will pardon me for ſaying, ſo) he is not much 
behind him, if any thing at all. 

Tuſtus Lipfius, in the firlt Century of Epiſtles, Epiſt. 13. 
calls Papinius, A fublime and lofty Poer ; who, whate- 
' ver others may think, was, in his Opinion, neither 
haughty, nor affected in his Style. 

Borrichius, de Poetis, pag. 62. tells us, That Statius, 
the Favourite of Domitian, had wrote ſeveral things, 
in 2 learned and lofty Style ; but, that many of them 
were loſt, and among others, that famous Tragedy of 
his, the Agave, which by reaſon of his Poverty he was 
fain to ſell to Parts, that he might Publiſh-it as his own. 
We have now extant his Sy/v#, in five Books ; his D be- 

ally 
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all which ſeveral Pieces, ſays Borrichius, his Style gene- 
rally appears to-be florid, Choice, and Magnificent ; yet 
in his Sy/vz, the Style is purer, and more natural; in 
his Thebais, fuller of Art; and in his AchiJeis, it is 
more uneven. Hence therefore, ſome of the Crzticks 
declare, That it is with Statius among the Poets, as it 
was with Alexander the Great among the Heroes, wiz. 
that his great Firtues were mix'd with great Yices ; And 
that ſometimes his Verſe runs in a truly lofty, majeſtick 
Strain ; and ſometimes he mounts above the Clouds in 
a high, bombaſtick Style; and then again, Tcaras like, 
he falls from the greateſt heighth, down to the very 
ground. And therefore Famianus Strada very properly 
ſuppoſes Statius, to be ſeated upon the very higheſt part 
of Parnaſſus's Hill, and in ſo much danger, that he ſeems 
to be like a Man, who is juſt ready to fall. 

Rapin, in the firſt part of his Reflex. on Ariſtotle's 
Book of Poejze, ſeit. 18. ſays, That thoſe who place the 


Eſſence of Poetry in big and pompous words, as Sratius 


among the Latins, and Du Bartas among the French, 
are much miſtaken in their account, when they aſpire to 
the Glory of Poetry by ſuch feeble means. 

The ſame Author, ſett. 30. remarks, That Statius, by 
an Aﬀectation of great Words, and ſwelling Expreſſions, 
fills the Ears, without ever touching the Heart. | 

He further obſerves, in the Second part of thoſe Re- 
flexigns, ſet. xv. That Statius is as fantaſtical in his 
[dea's, as in his Expreſſions; and that his Two Poems, 
the Thebais and Achileis, have nothing in them regs 
lar, all is vaſt and dyſproportionable. : 

Dryden, in his Apology for Heroick Poetry, obſerves 
to us, That Lucan and Statius were Men of an un- 

F f 2 bounded 
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bai, in Twelve Books; and his A4chifeu, in two. In 
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bounded Imagination, but who often wanted the Poize 


of Judgment. 

The ſame Author, in his. Dedication to the Earl of 
Dorſet before the Tranſlat. of Fuvenal, pag. vii. calls Sta- 
tives, The beſt Verfificator next to Yirgs/; but yet he 


ſays, He knew not how to Defrgn after him, tho he 
had the Model in his Eye. | p 


Sir Zohn Sucking, 


AS born at Witham in the County of Middle- 

ſex, in the Year 1613. and which was Extra- 
ordinary, in the beginning of the Eleventh Month, ac- 
cording to his Mother's Reckoning. Nor was his Life 
lefs remarkable, than his Birth : For he had ſo pregnant 
2 Genius, that he ſpoke Latin at Five Years Old, and 
writ it at Nine-Years of Age. His incomparable Parts 
made him much taken notice of in the Reign of King 
Charles the Firſt, to whom he was Comptrofier, His 
Skill in Languazes, and Mufict, was remarkable; bur a- 
bove all his Poetry, ſays Langbaine, took with all the 


People, whoſe Souls were poliſh'd by the Charrnf$ of 


the Muſes. 


This Ingenious Gentleman died of a Feaver, being 
about 29 Years of Age. 


Beſides his Poems, he wrote three Plays, the Goblins, 


a Tragi-Comedy ; Brennoralt, a Tragedy ; and Aglaura, a 
Tragi-Comedy. 


Winſtanley, 
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Winftanley fays, That Sir Fohn Suckling, in his time, 
the Dehghr of the Court, and Darling of the Muſes, 
was one fo filfd with Phebean Fire, as for Excellency of 
Wit, was worthy to be Crown'd with a*Wreath of 
Stars ; though ſome Attribute the ſtrength of his Lines 
ro ſavour more of the Grape than the Lamp. Indeed 
he made Poetry his Recreation, not his Study ; and did 
not ſo much ſeek Fame, as it was put upon him. In 
my mind, ſays Winſtanley, he gives the beſt Cha- 
rater of himſelf, in thoſe Verſes of. his in the Seſfons 
of the Poets : 


Suckling next was call'd, But did not appear, 
But ftraight one whiſper d Apolſto 7th ear, 
That of all Men living he car'd not fort, 
Fe loud not the Mutes ſo well as his Sport. 


And prized black Eyes, or a lucky hit 

At Bowles, above all the Trophies of Wit. 
But Apollo was angry, and publickly ſaid, 
'Twere fit that a Fine were ſet upon's head. 


Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, calls Sir John 
Suckling, A Witty and Elegant Courtier ; whoſe Works, 
Entituled Fragmenta Aurea, have a pretty touch of a 
Gentile Spirit, and ſeem: to favour more of the Grape, 
than the Zawp, and ſtill keep up their Reputation e- 
qual with any Writ ſo long ago. 

Lloyd, in his Memoirs, pag. 159. gives this Character 
of Sir fohn Suckling, That He had the ſtrange happi- 
neſs to make whatſoever he did, become him. His 
Poems being clean, ſprightly, and Natural ; his Di/- 


courſes, Full and Convincing ; his Flays, a: 
| an 
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and Taking ; his Letters, Fragrant and Sparkling ; on- 
ly his Thoughts were not ſo looſe as his Expreſſen, 
witneſs his Excellent Diſcourſe to my Lord of Dorſet 
about Religion, 


Lee ee OCONEE — r____—_ QC 


Torquato Tafſo, 


H E Chief of 7talian Heroick Poets, the Son of 
Bernardo Taſſo, and Portia de Rubeis; He was 
born at Sorrento, an Ancient City of /taly, about 18 
Miles from Naples, on the tenth of April, 1544. He dicd 
at Rome on the twenty ſeventh of March, 1595. 
His chief Poems are, Giersſalemme Liberata ; Gieru- 
 Jalemme Conquiſtata; Rinaldo; Toriſmondo, a Tragedy ; 
le Sette Giornate del Mondo creato; and Amintas, a Pa- 
floral. | 
Baillet, in the Jugemens des Sgavans, tells us, That 
about the latter End of the laſt Century, and the be- 
ginning of this, it was with great heat diſputed a- 
mong the J7ralians, which was to have the Preference, 
Taſſo or Ariofto ; but ( ſays he) now, this Controverſie is 
at an End; And, in ſpight of the Academy La Cruſca, 
and of ſome others who are leſs Confiderable, Tafſo 
does at this day carry it not only from Ario/to, but like- 
wiſe from all the Reſt of the 7tal/zay Poets; And, fays 
Bailtet, this great Reputation 7afſo acquird notby favour, 
I but by mere. | 
Thuanu, in his Hiſtory of the Year 1595, calls Tafſo, 
A Man of an Admirable, and Prodigious Wit; who, as 


T huanus 
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Thuanu ſays, from his Youth was troubled with a fort | 
of Frenzy, that was incurable; but yet, in his lucid Inter- i 
I vals, 'he Wrote a great many things both in Proſe and 
” - Perſe, with ſo much Judgment, Elegancy, and Politeneſs 
1 of Style, that the Compaſſion Men had for his Misfor- 
” . tune, was at laſt turnd into wonder and aſtoniſhment : 
: For whereas other Men, who have this diſtemper, are 
generally diforder'd in their /nte/lefrals, one way or 0- 
ther; it had a quite contrary effe& upon him; for here-- 
| by his Wir was render'd more Pure and Volatile; his Fan- 
cy and Imagination became more quick and ready ; ſo 
that he could with greater eaſe, make uſe of his Inventive: ; 
Faculty; and he alſo managd his SubjeR with the greater 
judgment, and exaQtneſs: And, to conclude; this Frenzy 
of his, furniſh'd him with Nobler Thoughts and 7deas, 
as alſo with more Maſculine and Choice Expreſſions. 
But what was ſtill more Wonderful and Surprizing, was, 
that Taſſo, immediately after he came out of one of theſe 
Fits, would Compoſe his Yerſes with the greateſt Se- 
dateneſs of Mind, that could be; and to ſucha degree 
of excellence, that ſcarce any Man, of the greateſt 
Parts, though he had never ſo much Leiſure, could 
have tranſcended; ſo that inſtead of taking 7aſſo for 
one who had loſt - his Senfes, we might rather (ſays 
TR, have lookt on him, as a Man Divinely Zn- 
ir d. 
oP Theifter, in his Additions of the Elogies made 
by Thuanus, ſays, That 7aſſo at 18 Years of Age, Com- 
pos'd that Excellent Poem of his, the Rinaldo, the firſt 
Fruit of his Admirable Genius, and which gain'd him the 
eſteem of all ſuch, as had any delicacy of Taſte for things 
of. this Nature. Indeed, what Longinu ſaid of the Ody/* 
ſes, That it was the Work of an Old Man, but, that ip 


” 
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Old Man was Homer ; The fame may we fay with the 
#amous M. Menage, That Rinaldo is the Work of a 
Young Man, but, that this Young Man was Torguato 

aſſo. 

Ti etfher alſo informs us, That 7, alſo was but 22 Years 
Old, when he begun his Gieruſalemme Liberata, that In- 
comparable Poem, the molt accompliſh'd Piece that has 
been fince the Age of Auguſtus, in the opinion of the 
moſt Judicious Crztzcts, and eſpecially of M. de Balzac, 
who aflirm'd, with a great deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, 
That as Yirg/l is the cauſe of Tafſos not having the firſt 
Placeamong the Epzc Poets, fo Taſſo is the cauſe that Yir- 
gil is not the only Epic Poet. Bur yet, ſays Teiſſer, as there 
15 nothing in.this World abſolutely Perte, fo there are 
ſome things 1n this Poem, as his Deſcription of the Palace 
of Armida, and ſome other Particular thiogs, which he 
mingles with his Narrations, that have ſomewhat both 
Childiſh and Impertinent in them, which ſeems by no 
means agreeable to the Gravity of an Epic Poem, where 


every thing ought to be Great and Majeitick, And Teiſ- 


fier further oblerves, That 7aſſo in this Poem, does not 
always keep up the Dignity of his CharaRer, in Diſcour- 
ſes of Paſlion and Gallantry ; and many other Defeats 
Teifger takes notice of. But it ſeems, Taſſo himſelf was 
Tere ths ſenſible of the ſeveral ImperfeRions of this 
Poem, which caus'd him to Write another upon the fame 
Subject, which he call'd Gieru/alemme Congquiſtata. | 
Teiſer ſays, Thereare ſome, who. look upon his 4mix- 
245 to be his chief Maſter-Piece; nay, and they tell us, 
That 7Zaſſo himſelf was of that Opinion, and that he va- 
lu'd this Comedy above all his other Pieces of Poetry; as 
he thought his Tragedy, Intituled Toriſmoxdo, to be the 
worſt. But however it be, fays Zeiffer, this is certain, 


" that 
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that the Amintas hath been imitated by the beſt of the 
Ttalian Poets, and eſpecially by the Chevalier Guarinz, 
and by the Count Guidabaldo Bonacelli, and that Paſtor 
Fido and the Fill: 4; Sciro, are but Copies of that ex- 
cellent Piece. And for this reaſon, Boccalin in his Par- 
naſſas teign'd, That the 7ralian Poets having broke open 
Taſſo's private Desk, where he kept his choiceſt Com- 
poſitions, ſtole away his Amintas, which they divided 
amongſt themſelves; agd that it might not be diſcover'd, 
they fled to the Palace of Imitation, as toa Secure Santtu- 
ary. 

Rapin, in the firſt part of his Reflexions_ on Ariſtotle 
of Poefte, ſect. 19, remarks, That the moſt perfe&t De- 
/ign of all Modern Poems, is that of Taſſo, nothing more 
Compleat has appear'd in 7raly, though great faults are 
in the Conduct of it. And 1a the Second Part, ef. xiii. 
he enumerates ſeveral of the Faults; as his mixing in his 
Poem the light Character with the ſerious, and all the force 
and Majeſty of FZeroict, with the Softneſs and Delicacy 
of the Eglogue and Lyrick Poefte. For the Shepherds ad- 
ventures with Zerminia 1n the Seventh Canto, and the 
Letters of her Lovers Name, which ſhe Carv'd on the 
Bark of Bays and Beeches; the Moay ſhe made to the Trees 
and Rocks; the Purling Streams, the Embroider d Meadows ; 
the Singing of Birds, in which the Poet himſelf took fo 
much pleaſure ; the Enchanted Wood in the Thirteenth Can- 
to; the Sonzs of Armida in the Fourteenth to inſpire Ri- 
ualdo with Love, the Careſſes this Sorcereſs made him, 
the Deſcription of her Palace, where nothing is breath'd 
but Softneſs and Efleminacy, and thoſe other afteRed De- 
ſcriptions, have nothing of that Grave and Majeſ/tick Cha- 
rater, which is proper for Zeroick Yerſe. 


Gg | Dryden, 
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Dryden, in his Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet before 
the Tranſlation of Juvenal, obſerves, That Taſſo , whole 
Defign was Regular, and who obferv'd the Rules of T/x:- 
_ ty in Time and Place, more cloſely than YVirgz!, yet was 
not ſo happy in his A&zon; he confeſſes himſelf to have 
been too Lyrical, that 1s, to have Written beneath the 
Dignity of #eroick Verſe, in his Epiſodes of Sophronia, 
Erminia, and Armida; his Story is not ſo pleaſing as Ario- 
ſto's; heis too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes too dry; 
many times unequal, and almoſt always forc'd; and be- 
ſides, is full of Conceits, Points of Epigram and Witti- 
ciſms; all which are not only below the Dignity of He- 
roick Verſe, but contrary to its Nature, ſays Drydez. 

"The ſame Author, in the Preface to his Mock- 4/trolo- 
ger, tells us, That 7afſo, the moſt Excellent of Modern 
Poets, and whom he reverences next to Yzrgzl, has taken 
both from Zomer many admirable things which are left 
untouch'd by Yirgil, and from Yirgil himſelf where Z7o- 
mer cou'd not furniſh him. 

Sir William Temple, in his Efſay of Poetry, pag. 46. 
ſays, That Ario/to and Taſſo, enter d boldly upon the 
Scene of Heroick Poems ; but having not Wings for ſo 
high Flights, began to learn of the Old Ones, fell upon 
their Imitations, and Chiefly of Yirgz/, as far as the Force _ 
of their Genius, or Diſadvantage of New Languages and 
Cuſtoms would allow. 


Publius 
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Pubhus Terentius, 


Comical Poet, Born at Carthage ; who at Rome lerv- 

ing Terentius Lucanus, by his means got acquain- 

tance With Caius Lelius, and Scipio Africanus ; by whom 
(it was ſuppos'd) he was aſſiſted in writing his Plays. 

Nor do Yalgius and Memmius ſtick to affirm, That 


ſome Comedies which go under the Name of Terexce were 


entirely Scipio's. He was alſo a great Imitator of Menan- 


der, whom he owns to have follow'd in many of his Co- 


medies almoſt Word for Word. 

There are extant, Six of Zerenxce's Comedies. | 

Daniel Heinfius, 1n his Diſſertatio before Terence, ſays, 
That the pleaſantneſs, as alſo the Elegancy, Judgment, 
and Beauty, which is to be found in zh:is Author, is admi- 
rable, and hardly to be expreſsd. Of the Graces and 
Beauty of 'which Author, as Foſeph Scaliger once faid, not 
one Scholar of ' a Hundred is a Competent\Judge. 
Eraſmus, in the 28th, Book of his Epiſtles, Epiſt. 20. 
tells ns, There is no Author, from whom we can better 
Learn the pure Roman Style, than from Zerexce; and thar 
there is more exact Judgment 1n one Comedy of Terence, 
than in the ſeveral Comedies of Plautus, put 'em all toge- 
ther. 

Facobus Crucius, in the Third Book of his Epi/tles, in 
an Epiſt. to Francis Leewvins, informs us, That Foſeph 
Scaliger, when he wasan Old Man, and after he had run 
through almoſt all the Arts and Sczences, was ſo great an 
Admirer of 7erexce, that he ſeldom had him out of his 
Hand ; And that he was never cloy'd with Reading this 
[ncomparable Author. 


Gg 2 | Fulius 
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* Fulius Scaliger, 1n his Sixth Book De Poeticd, pag. 766. 
remarks, That Terence did ſo much aſk Purity of 
Style, that he at any time had rather thew a Rough- 
eſs in his Temper, than m his Expreſſions; And that as 
Plautus was for zccommodating Words to Things ; fo Te- 
rexce choſe rather to ſuit Things to Words. 

Foſeph Scaliger, 1n Scaligerana 1. calls Plautus and 
Terence, the beſt and choiceſt of all the Zatin Authors; 
and ſays that their Style is to be usd before any o- 
ther.” 

Voſſius, 1n the Fourth Book of his 7u/fztationes Orato- 
7j@, pag. 25. immediately after Cicero, pives the next 
Place to Ceſar and Terence, for a true, proper Roman. 
Style. 

Borrichius, in his De Poetis, pag. 44. wiſhes, that Te- 
rence had employ d his Talent upon ſome better Subject, e- 
very thing in him being ſo neat, ſo proper, and fo pure ; 
he is modeſt even in his Metaphors, nor are. his Jeſts idle, 
or abuſive. : 

Lipfixs, 1a the Second Book of his Epiſtolice Queſti- 
ones, Epiſt. 18. obſerves, That Plautus is often fo 9b- 
ſcene in his Jeſts, and ſo Looſe and Immoral, that he 
is ſcarce fit for a Sober Man to Read; But, that Terence 
is every where ſo Modeſt, ſo Chaſte, and fo Baſhful, 
that even a Yeſ/ta/ need not be afraid of his Com- 
pany. | 

Yoſſias, in the Second Book of his I»/ſtitutiones Poeticg, 
pag. 125. tells us, Plautus deſerv'd not ſo much Commen- 
dation as Terence; in that his Aim and Deſign was, to 
pleaſe the People. in General, without making any di- 
ſtinAtion; whereas all that Terence defir'd, was, to 


gain the Approbation of Sowe Few, who were Men of 
the beſt Reputation. 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur Zedelin, Abbot of Aubignac, in his 34. Book 
of The Art of the Stage, chap. 2. remarks, That Te- 
rence is pleafanter to read than Plautus, becauſe he is 


more Elegant ; but Plautus took better with the Ro- 
mans, becauſe he is fuller of Ation. Terence has many 


ſerious Moral 5151ngs, which is not the proper Work 
of Comedy, where the SpeRtators Deſign is to /augh. 
But Plautus, ſays Hedelin, is full of Tntrigues, from which 
many Jelts, and Ingenious Railleries are created, and 
that's the Thing we with for in Comedy. 
 Rajin, in the 24. part of his Reflexious on Ariſtotle 
of Poefte, ſeit. 26 obſerves, That Terence's Plots are 
more naturally unrave/d, than thoſe of Pl/autus ; as 
thoſe of Plautus are more natural than thoſe of Arz- 
ſtophanes. And though Czſar call Terence a Diminitive 
Menander, becauſe he only had the Sweetneſs and 
the Smeothneſs, but had not the force and vigor, yet 
(ſays Rapin) he has writ in a manner ſo natural, and 
fo judicious, that of a Copy, as he was, he is become 
an Original; for never Man had ſo clear an inſight into 
Nature. 
St. Euremont, in his Miſcelaneous Eſſays, in his Judg- 
ment upon Seneca, takes notice, that Terence is gene- 
rally ſaid, to be the beſt of all the Ancient Authors, for 
hitting the Humours and Tempers of Men: But, ſays 


St. Ewremont, there is this Objeion to him, That he. 
has not Extent enough; and his whole Talent goes no 


further, than to give a true, and natural Repreſentation 
of a Servant, an Old Man, a Covetous Father, a Debauch'd 
Sou, or a Slave, This is the utmoſt of what T7erexce 
can do. You are not to expe&t from him, any thing 
of Gallantry, or Paſſion, or of the Thoughts, or Diſcourſe 


of a Gentleman, | | | 
Quintilian 
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Quintilian fays, That Terexce's Writings were the moſt 
Elegant of the, Kind ; but, that they would yet have 
been more beautiful, if the Yerſe had been the 7ambick 
of Six Feet, But ſome of the Modern Criticks have ta- 
ken great offence at this Exception of Quintilian; and 
among the reſt, Boeclerus ſays, that Georg. Fabricius 
had reaſon to confute Quinti/zan in this particular, 


Theocritus, 


Sicilian Poet, of Syracuſe ; he flouriſhd in the 1234. 
Olympiad, in the time of Prolemeus Philadelphus. 
He was put to Death by the Command of .Zero the 
Zyrant, for having made ſome Reflexions on him. 
He wrote Buco/icks in the Dorick Dialea, which Yir- 
gil in his Bucolicks imitates. | 
Although Theocritus was not the firſt Inventer of the 
Bucolick Verſe, yet he is allow'd to be the firſt that 
brought ir to perfetion. Hence therefore it is, that either 
bis Name, or that of his Country, is ſometimes apply'd, 
by way of Epzthe, to this kind of Verſe, as it appears 
by the Example of Virgil : 


Prima Syracufio dignata eft ludere Yerſu 
Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas babitare Thaleia. Virg. Eclog..6. 


Quintiliany, 1n his Tenth Book, chap. 1. ſays, That 
 Theocritus 1s admirable in his Kind ; bur, that his Muſe 
is clowniſh, and is afraid of the Court and City. 


Daniel 
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Daniel Heinfrus, in'his Edition of Theocritus, calls him 
the chief of 'Baco/izt Writers, an Author whoſe Graces 
and Beauty no one ſufficiently comprehends. 

Borrichius, '1n tis De Poetis, pag. 12. affirms, That 
Theocritzs s Style, to ſuch as throughly underſtand it, 
ſeems to be natural, eafte, and ſweet, and in its Kind 
admirable; that Yirg/ Iik'd it fo well, that in his Buco- 
licks he propos d it for his imitation ; bur, that he did 
not always arrive at the extraordinary ſweetneſs of Theo- 
critus. | 

Rapin, in the 24. part of his Reflexions on Ariſtotle of 
Poefie, ſett. 27.' ſays, That the Models to be propos'd to 
write well in the Fg/ogue or Bucolick, are Theocritus and 
Virgil. He ſays, Theocritus is more ſweet, more natu- 
ral, and more' delicate, by the CharaQter of the Greek 
Tongue. Firgil is more judicious, more exa, more re- 
gular, and more modeſt, by the CharaQter of his own 
Wit, and by the Genius of the Latin Tongue. Theocri- 
tus has more of all the Graces that make the ordinary 
Beauty of Poetry; Firgil has more of good Senſe, more 
vigor, more nobleneſs, more modeſty, After all, ſays 
Rapin, Theocritus is the Original, Yirgil is only the Copy: 
Though fome things he hath Copyed ſo happily, that they 
equal the Original in many places. 

Dryden, 1n his Preface to Sy/vz, or the Second Part 
of Poetical Miſcellanies, obſerves, That that which di- 
ſtinguiſhes Theocritus from all other Poets, both Greek 
and Latis, 'and which raifes him even above Yergil in 
his Eclogaes, 1s the inimitable tenderneſs of his Paſſons ; 
and the natural Expreſſion of them in Words fo becom- 
ing of a Paſtoral, A Simplicity ſhines through all he 
writes: He ſhows his Art and Learning by difguiſing 
*both. His Shepherds never riſe above their Country 
Education in their Complaints of Love : There is ths 


ſame. 
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ſame difference betwixt ZZim and Virgil, as there is be- 
twixt Taſſos Aminta, and the Paſtor Fido of Guarini. 
Virgil's Shepherds are too well read in the Philoſophy 
of Epicurus, and of Plato; and Guarini's ſeem to have 
been bred in Courts. But Theocritus and Taſſo, have ta- 
ken theirs from Cottages and Plains. It was faid of Taſ- 
ſo, in relation to his Similitudes, Mai eſce -del Boſco : 
That he never departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Compariſons were: taken from the Country : The ſame, 
Dryden obſerves, may be faid of our Theocritus; he is 
| ſofter than Ovzd, he touches the Paſſions more delicately ; 
and performs all this out of his own-Ford, without div- 
ing into the Arts and Sciences for a ſupply. Even his 
Dorick DialeQ has an incomparable Sweetneſs in its Clown- 
iſbneſs, like a fair Shepherdeſs in her Countrey Ruſſet, 
talking in a Torkſhire Tone. This (ſays Dryden) was 
impoſlible for Y7rgzt to imitate 5 becauſe the ſeverity of 
the Roman Language denied him that advantage, Spencer 
has endeavourd it in his Shepherds Calendar ; but nei- 
ther will it ſucceed in Engliſh, for which reaſon, Dryden 
{ays, he forbore to attempt it. 

Tanneguy le Fevre, in his Abridgment of the Lives of 
the Greek Poets, remarks, That the Dorick Diale&t which 
Theocritus uſes, 15 much ſweeter than the Language of 
the firſt Doricks. He fays, whoever will but examine 
the CharzCter of this Poet, will find him very eafie and 
natural: And, that zb:s Author has the ſame advantage 


over Virgil 1n Bucolicks, as the Greek Language has over 
the Latin in that reſpect. 


Abbius 
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Albins Tibullus, | 


Roman Knight, Born in the fame Year with Ovid, 

being 1n the Second Year of the 184th. Olympiad. 
He flouriſh'd about 18 Years before Chriſt, He was very 
intimate with /Zorace and Ovid. What Eſtate he had, 
he conſum'd, being one of an Amorous Complexion. 

He was Famous for his *Zlezzes ; Four Books where- 
of he Compos'd, which were commonly Printed with 
Catullas. : 

Petrus Crinitus, in his De Poetis Latinis, ſays, That 
Tibullus went beyond all the Latiz Poets for expreſſing 
the Paſſions; as alſo for Elegance, and ſweetneſs of Tem- 

er. 
: Quintilian, in his Tenth Book, cap. xr. thought 7:bul- 
lus, for Elegy, to be the moſt pure and Elegant of all 
the Poets: though, as he tells us, ſome prefer'd Properti- 
us before him. 

Rolandus Marefius, 1n his Second Book of Fpiſtles, 
Epiſt. 6. tells us, That, though it may be thought a Picce 
of Confidence in him, to contradiCt fo great a Critick as 
(uintilian, who ſeems to prefer 7ibullus; yer, for my 
part, ſays Marefius, Iown, Iam one of theſe, who give 
the preference to Propertius. For although 7:bullus be 
wonderfully Pleaſant and Elegant, and much more Cor- 
red in the Latin Tongue thanthe other (who often imitates 

the Greek Poets) and isalſo more curious and exatt in his. 
Verſe; yet Propertins ſeems to ſurpaſs him in Learning, 
and in ſweetneſs of Temper. But, as Mareſias ob- 
ſerves, though Propertivus was of ſuch an Excellent Se- 
date Temper ; yet he does ſometimes expreſs his Paſſjons 
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Wii 25 much Heat and Vehemenicy, as the hotteſt Lover 
of em all. 

we in the Firſt Book of his Yarie L ectiones, cap. 
21. ttiles Tibulus a Poet excceding Elegant, in whoſe 
Writings the Latin Tongue appears according to its true 
and native Elegance. #e ſays, There are ſome Epigrams 
concerning the Amoars of Sulpitia and Cerinthus, Com- 
poſed by 7ibullus, which are indeed very Fine and Beauti- 
full. 

Rapin, in the Second Part of his Reflexions, ſed. 29. 
remarks, That they who have Writ Elegy beſt amongſt 
the Latins, are Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. He fays, 
Tibullis 15 Elegant and Polite; Propertius Ncble and 
High; and Oz4d is to be Preterd to both ; becauſe he is 
more Naturaj, more Moving, and more Paſſionate ; and 
thereby he has better expreſs d the CharaQer of Elegy 
than the others. 

The ſame Author, ſef. xiv. obſerves to us, That 77- 
bulus, otherwiſe lo exact and polite in his Elegjes, falls 
thort in his Pazegyrick of Meſſala; 1o hard 1s it to praiſe 
well. 

Juljus Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Poetica, pag. 863. 
ſays, That 7Tibullus is almoſt every where Uniform, and 
of a Piece; that he is Conſiſtent with himlelf, and 
| luſtains his CharaQer ; that he generally gives one and 
the fame Turn to things ; but yer ſays Scaliger, he is the 
molt Polite of all that ever Writ Elezies. He adds, That 
his ſo often uſing the /nfinitive Moods of the Preterperfett 
Tenſe, of Five Syllables, ſuch as C ontinuiſſe, Diſcubuiſſe, 
Increpuifſe, Pertimuiſſe, and many others, is a thing very 
unpleaſant, and diſagreeable. 

The ſame Author does further remark, That the Epz- 
grams, at the end of the Fourth Book, are both hard, 
Language, and unpleaſant; And, that his Poem, where- 
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in he praiſes Meſſala, is ſo looſe, and careleſs, and fo 
deſtitute either of Vigor, or Harmony, that 'tis Natu- 


ral to believe, twas Publiſh'd before it was finiſh'd, and 
that he had not leiſure to Review it. 


Marcus Fhieronymus Vida. 


N Excellent Latin Poet, Born at Cremona; at laſt 
A Promoted to the Biſhoprick of 41ba. 

His Works confiſt chiefly of theſe following Poems, 
his Chriſtias, or Poem of the Life and Death of Chriſt, 
in Six Books; his three Books De Arte Poetica; his Two 
Books of the Care and Management of Silk-Worms, his 
Deſcription of the Game at Cheſſe, in one Book; be- 
ſides Hymns, Odes, Bucolicks, Eglogues, &c. 

He Died the 27h. Day of Sepremter 1566, and in the 
59th. Year of his Age. 

Boiſſardus, in his Tcones Virorum Tlluſtrium, fays, That 
Vicia was ſuch an excellent Poet, that in every body's 
Opinion, he came very near to Yzrgz/; a ſufficient In- 
ſtance whereof, lays Boiſſard, is that Famous, and never 
enovgh to be admird Piece, his Chri/tias : a Poem, 
which (doubtleſs) for Matter, Compoſition, and Style, 
ought juſtly to be prefer'd, to all thar was ever Writ, by 
the beſt Poets of this Ape. 

Lilius Gyraldus, in his Dialogue of the Poets, tells us, 
That no Man in that Age, carry'd Poetry to fo great a 
height as /ida did ; without any help from the Greets, 
following none but £3 He was, ſays Gyraldus, a 
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Man of a large Soul, and hada true Poetical Genius ; but 


| his chief Fuack lay, ina wonderful, happy way of Diſpo- + 


ſing, and Illuſtrating his ſeveral Subjects. 
Julius Scalizer, in his Sixth:Book De Poetica, pag. 802, 


- obſerves, That Yida had got a great Reputation by his 


Three Books De Arte Poetica; and that his Honour is the 
the greater, in that he has handled this SubjeA, with 
much more Art and Method than ever Horace did. 

But for all Scaliger has given ſo high a Character of 
Vida's Poem De Arte Poetica; yet, he is far from owning 
it to be an Accompliſh'd-Piece. For in a Letter to his 
Son Sylvius, Printed before his Seven Books De Poctica, 
aorees with him, that YVidais a Man of good Senſe, and 


that he hasgiven very good Rules and Inſtrutions ; bur 


yer he ſays, they arc more proper for re&ifying the Er- 
rors of Poets, and to make them lee their faults, than to 
Learn them the Art of Poetry, and to form their Spirit 
and Imagination; ſo that, in a Word, they are not 
ſo proper to make a Poef, as to form one that 1s already 
{0. 

Fe further adds, That Yida has (indeed) very well 
re-eſtabliſh'd that Order and Method, which is ſo neceſſary 
in the Art oi Poetry; which Ariſtotle had negle&ted, and 
Horace had perverted and ſpoild; but, that he has hand- 


led his Matter rather as a Poer, than like a Maſter; and, 


thatit looks, as if it were rather intended for the Theater, 
than defign'd for the School. 


Julius Saliger, in the fame Book, pag. 806. remarks, 


"That of all the ſevera] Works, that ever Y:i4a Wrote, there 


were none, that cotributed more to his Reputation, than 


his Two Books concerning Si/k-Worms. This Poem, fays 


Scalizer, 15 the King of Yidas Works. TIt is much more 
Corret and Elaborate than his other Poems, and does 
really contain more of the Ar? of Poetry. 


That 
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That, ſays Scalzzer, which deſerves to be put in the 
Second Place, in the Opinion of the Crzticks, 1s his Po- 
em of the Game at Cheſſe. The [nvention, fays Scaliger, 
1s pretty enough, alrhough it would better have become 
a Young Man, than a perſon of his Gravity. He gives 
to every thing ſo fine a 7urn, that that alone might be 
ſufficient to convince us, that he had an admirable Ge- 
nius; and the Style of it does very much reſemble that of 
Virgil. 

Borrichins, 1n his De Poetis, pag. 107. fays, That 
Vida in his two Poems concerning Si/k-Worms, and his 
Deſcription of the Game at Cheſſe, is very exa& in his 
Stile ; zhat he 1s regular and juſt in the Diſpoſition, and 
Ordonance of his Fable; equal and well proportion'd in 
the Diſtribution of his Parts; that he is full of force and 
vigor ; that he hath a noble Air, even in the moſt mi- 
nute Matters ; And, to conclude, that he is every where 
Florid and Elegant, 

Rapin, in the Second Part of his RefleFions on Ariſto- 
tle's Book of Poefie, ſet, x. informs us, That Ze, a- 
mong the Moderns, who has the beſt Genius to ſuſtain all 
the Nobleneſs of Narration in Heroick Verſe, is Ferom 
Vida, Biſhop of 41ba, in his Poem on the Death of Feſus 
Chriſt; And were 1t not (ſays Rapin) that ſometimes he. 
fell into low Expreſſions, and Harſhneſles, like thoſe of 
Lucretius, his Style had been Incomparable. 

But the ſame Author, ſect. 16. tells us, that Vida had 
2 good Genius for Writing in Latin; that the Parity 
of his Style 15 Admirable; bur, the Contrivance of 
his Fable has no Delicateneſs; his Manner holds no fort 
of Proportion to the Dignity of his Matter, or Sub- 
ject. 

As for the /Tymns, Odes, Ezlogues, and the other /:ttle 
Pieces Compos'd by Yida, we are inform'd by Borrichius, 
that 
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that they are much inferiour to his Three Larger Poems. 
Nay, Julius Scaliger ſays plainly, They are Childiſty 
and Trivial; And, that whenever he had a Mind to imi- 
tate Catul/aus, inſtead of reaching the Natural Graces and 
Beauties of that excellent Poer, he rendered himſelf migh- 
ty ridiculous. 
But, if any one thinks this Cenſure of Scalizer too 
ſevere; let him ther} be fatisfid with Rapir's Remark, 
who tells us, thar YVi4a, in rele [irrle Pieces, has a 
Faucy too limited ; and his /4ea feems conſtrain'd, whilſt 
he 1s too ſcrupuloully 1mploy © about the purity Of his 
Latin. | 


Publius Virgtlius Mare. { 


HE Prince of the Latin Heroick Poets; He was 

4 the Son of Maro, a mean Perſon, ſome fay a Pot- 

' ter, Born in the Third Year of the 177. Olympiad, on 

rhe Fifteenth of Ofcþer, about 67 Years before Chriſt, 

at Andes, a Village not far from Mantua; whence he is 

ſtil'd the Mantzuan Swan. He died at Brundufium, a City 

_ of Calabria, in /taly, on the 22d. of September, the Se- 

cond Year of the 190. 0/y»piad, in the One and Fiftieth 

Year of his Age. 

He Wrote Ten Felogues or Bucolicks; Four Books of 
Georgicks ; and Twelve Books of AEneids, 

Fulius Scaliger, in his Sixth Book De Poetica, pag. 765. 

ſays, That Yirgil not only excells all Z/umane Wit ; but 

© hasraisd himfelf to a kind of equaitity with Nature it (elf, 


And 
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And in another place he tells us, That Yirgil ought to 
be the Pattern, Rulc, Beginning and End of all Poetical 
Imitation. 

Macrobius, 1n the firſt Book of his Saturnalia, cap. 24. 
obſerves to us, That it 1s the peculiar Glory of Virgil, 


that as none by praiſing can add to him; ſo none by dif: 
praiſing, can detract from him. | 


'Tis reported of Cicero, that happening in his Old Age, 


to light upon ſomewhat that /;rgil had Wrote, who was 
then very Young; He, by way of Propheſy cry'd out, 
Mazne Spes altera Rome. 

Lilius Gyraldus tells us, That Yirgil was fo much re- 
ſpeed by the Senate and Feop'e of Rome, that at any 
time when they heard any of his Verſes in the Thea- 
tre, every body preſently ftood up; and if by chance 
Virgil was preſent, Cornelius Tacitus ſays, They gave 
him the ſame reſpec, as they did to Ceſar himſelf. 

Budzus, in his Third Book De A4fſe, remarks, That 
Virgil's Verſes might very well be call'd Golden Verſes ; 
becaute he receiv'd of Octavia, five Pieces of Gold, for 
Twenty Verles. 

 Donatins, 1n the Life of YVirgz, informs us, That Yir- 
g/l us'd conſtantly every Morning, to Write down a great 
many Verſes; and in the Afternoon, when he was cooler, 
and in better temper, he would then Corre&t and Amend 
them; And, that many times of a Hundred Verſes, 
there would not be above halt a Dozen left uncorrected ; 
and therefore he would commonly fay, that his Works 


were at firſt Monſtrous aud Miſhapen, but like the Bear, at 
laſt he lickt them into ſhape. | 


Rapin, in the Second Part of his Reflexions on Ariſto- 


tles Book of Poeſie, ſed. xv. fays, as for the Latin Poets, 
never any poſlets'd all the Graces of Poefre in ſo eminent 
a degree, as Virgil; he has an admirable zafte ſor what 
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is Natural, an exquiſite Judgment for the Contrivance, 
an incomparable delicacy tor the Numbers and Har- 
mony of Yerfification. The Defign of his Poem, well 
conſider'd in all the Circumſtances, is (ſays Rapin) the 
moſt judicious, and the beſt devis'd that ever was, or ever 
will be. 

Dryden, in his Preface to Sylve: Or, The Second Part 
of Poetical Miſce/lanies, calls Virgil, 1 ſaccin and grave 
Majeſtick Writer; One who weigh' not only every 
Thought, but every Word and Syllable. N10 was (till aim- 
ing to crows his Sence into as narrow a compals as poſl:- 
bly he coud; for which realon he is fo ver; tigurative, 
fays Dryden, that he requires, (! may a\moit fay ) a Gram- 
mer apart to Conſtrue him. H:s Fer/e is every where 
ſounding the very thing in your Ears, whoſe Senſe it 
bears: Yet the Numbers are perpetually Yaried, to in- 
creaſe the Delight of the Reaver; fo that the {ame ſounds 
are never repeated twice together, Bur though he 1s 
Smooth uw here Smoothneſs is requird, vet he 1s fo far 
from afteRing ir, that he ſeems rather to diſdain jr, For 
he frequently makes uſe of Syza/zpha's, and concludes 
his Sence in the Middle of bis Verie. He is cvery where 
above Conceipts of Epigrammatici Wit, and groſs Hyper-. 
boles: He maintains Majeſty in the midſt of Plainefſs ; He 
ſhines, but glares not; and is Stately without Ambition, 
which 1s the vice of Lucan. . 

The /ame Author 1n his Dedication to the Earl of -Dor- 
ſet, betore the Tranſlation of Fuvenal, pag. 6. obſerves to 
us, That Yirgil has confind his Works within the compaſs 
of Eighteen Thouſand Lines, and has not treated many 
SubjeQs; yet he ever had, and ever will have the Repu- 
tation of the beſt Poet. Martial ſays of him, that he 
coud have excell'd FYarins in Tragedy, and Horace in 
Lyrick Poetry; but out of deference to his Friends he at- 
tempted neither. vir 


— 


- Sir William Temple, in his Eſſay of Poetry, pag. 18. 
remarks, That Homer was without Diſpute the moſt 
Univerſal Gezz#s that has been known in the World, and 
Virgil the moſt Accompliſhd. To the jfrſ#, muſt be al- 
low'd, the 'moſt fertile Invention, the richeſt Vein, the 
moſt general Knowledg, and the moſt lively Expreſſions; 
To the /a/#, the nobleſt Idea's, the juſteſt Inſtitution, the 
wiſeſt Conduct, and the Choiceſt Elocution. But, ſays 
Temple, to ſpeak in the Painters Terms, we find in the 
Works of Homer, the moſt Spirit, Force, and Life; in 
thoſe of Yirgz!, the beſt Deſign, the trueſt Proportions, 
and the greateſt Grace; The. Colouring in Both ſeems 
equal, and indeed, in Both is' admirable. ZZomer hath 
more Fire and Rapture, Yirgz/ more Light and Sweetnelſs; 
or at leaſt the Poertical Fire was more raging in One, but 
_ clearer in the Ozher ; which makes the #r/# more amazing, 
and the /atter more agreeable. The Oare was richer in 
Oe, but in t' 9ther, more refin'd,. and better allay'd, ' to 
make up excellent Work. upon 'the whole, ſays Temple, 
I think it muſt be confefs'd, That Zower was of the Two, 
and, perhaps, of all others, the Vaſteſt, the: Sablimeſt, 
and the. moſt Wonderful Genius; and that he: has been 
generally fo efteem'd,there cannot be a greater Teftimony 
ven, than what has. been' by' fome obſerv'd; That-not 

/ only the greateſt Maſters, have found in. his Works, the 


_ * beſt and trueſt Principles of all their Sciences or Arts ; 


but that the nobleſt Nations, have derived from them, 
the Original of their ſeveral Races, though it be hardly 
yet agreed, whether his Story be True, or Fiftion. In 
ſhort, ſays Temple, theſe Two Immortal Poets, muſt be 
allowd to have ſo much excelled in their Kinds, as to 
have. exceeded all Compariſon, to haveeven extinguiſhed 
Emulation, and in a manner confined rue Poetry, nor 
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only to their Two Languages, but to'their very Perſons. 
And I am apt to believe, ſays Zemple,. ſo much of- the 
rrue G2nius of Poetry in general, and of its Elevation 
in theſe Two Particulars, that I know not, whether of 
all the Numbers of Mankind, that live within the Com- 
paſs of a Thouſand Years ; tor one Man that is Born Capa- 
ble of making ſuch a Poet as Zomer or Virgil, there may 
not be a Thouſand born capable of making as great Ge- 
nerals of Armies, or Miniſters of State, as any the moſk 
Renowned in Story. 

Foſeph Scalizer, in Scaligerana 2. ſays, That Yirgil's 
Georgicks are admirable, but he has taken ſeveral things 
from Ariſtotle. His Znetds are not fo Corref as the Geor- 
gicks, for he intended to have Wrote Four and Twenty 
Books, as well as Zomer. This the Axcients tell us, was 
the Reaſon, that Yirg// at his Death Commanded they 
ſhould be Burnt. Scalizer alfo informs us, That the 
Verſe Ergo ibit in Ignes, was foiſted in ſince Yirgils time, 
and that it is not of- any Ancient Date. 

Firgil's Zncids were ſo much eſteem'd of by Auguſtus 
Ceſar, that after Yirg#!'s Death, who had left in charge 
with ſome Friends to have that Poem burnt, he commit- 
ted it to the cuſtody and ſtrict care of Lucius Yarius, and 
Plotius Tucca, with Command, that nothing ſhould be 
alter'd. Which, fays Pliny, /ib. 7. Nat. Hiſt. cap. 30. 
gave much a greater Credit and Reputation to the 
faid Poem, than if the Author himſelf had approv'd 
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Edmund Walker, 


Gentleman not many Years Deceasd: Whoſe Name 

will ever be dear to all Lovers of Poetry. His 
Compoſitions are Univerfally applauded ; and they are 
thought fit to ſerve as a Standard, for all Succeeding 
Poems. He was a Friend to the Ingenious Fletcher ;- - 
as appears by his Verſes, Printed at the beginning of 
thoſe Plays; and was ſo far a lover of Dramatick Poetry, 
that he Tranflated Part "of a Play, in which rhe Earl 
of Dorſet and Middleſex, was concernd; viz. Pompey 
the Great, a Tragedy, Aﬀted by the Servants of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Tork; Printed 4to. London, 
I 664. 

Beſides this Play, he has a Volume of Poems Extant, 
which have been ſeveral times Reprinted ; the Fourth 
Edition was Printed, Ofavo, Loud. 1682. There is newly 
Publiſh'd a Second Part, containing his Alteration of The 
Maid's Tragedy, and whatſoever of his was left unprinted, 
Publiſht, 8v0. Lond. 1690. | 

Walter, a Name that carries every thing in it, that's 
either Great or Graceful in Poetry. He was indeed 
the Parent of E»9/iſh Verſe, and the Firſt that ſhew'd 
us our Tongue had Beauty and Numbers in it. Oxr 
Language owes more to him, than the French does to 
Cardinal Richlieu, and the whole Academy. The Tongue 
came into his hands, like a Rough Diamond ; he Poliſh'd 
it firſt, and to that degree, that all Arti/?s ſince him 
have admired the Workmanſhip, without pretending to 
mend it. Sucklin and Carew, wrote fome few things 
Il 14 {ſmoothly 
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ſmoothly enough, but as all they did in this kind was 


not very Conſiderable, fo 'twas a little later than the 
earlieſt Pieces of Mfr. Wa/er... He undqubtedly ſtands 
firſt in the Liſt of Refiwers, and: for ought - I know, laſt 
too; for T queſtion whether in Charles the Second's 
Reign, Engliſh did not come to its full Perfetion ; and 
whether it has not had- its Auga/tzan Age, as well as the 
Latin. It ſeems to be already mixt with Foreign 
Languages, as far as its purity will bear; and, as 
Chymiſts fay of their Menſtruums, to be quite fated with 
the Infuſion. But Poſterity will beſt judge of this. In 
the mean time, 'tis a ſurprizing Reflexion, that between 


| what Spencer wrote laſt, and Walber firſt, there ſhould 


not be much above Twenty Years diſtance; and yet the 
One's Language, like the Money of that Time, is as cur- 
rant now as ever; whileſt the Other's Words are like Old 
Coyns, one mult go to an Antiquary to underſtand their 


true Meaning and Value. Such advances may a great 


Genius make, when it undertakes any thing in earneſt. 


Some Painters will hit the chief Lines, and Maſter 


Strokesof a Face fo truly, that through all the differences 


_ of Ape, the Picture ſhall till bear a Reſemblance. This 


Art was Mr. Water's; he ſought out, in this flowing 
Tongue of Oxrs, what parts would laſt, and be of ſtand- 
ing uſe and Oraament ; and this he did ſo ſucceſsfully,that 
his Language 1s now as freſh, as it was at firſt ſetting out. 
Were we to judge barcly by the Wording, we could not 
know what was Wrote at 7wenty, and what at Fowrſcore. 


He complains indeed of a. Tyde of Words that comes in 


upon the Engliſh Poet, oreflows whate're he Builds : but 
this was lefs his Caſe than any Mans, that ever Wrote ; 
and the miſchief on't is, this very complaint will laſt long 
enough to confute it ſelf, For though Engiz/h be mouldring 


Stone, 
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Stone, as he tells us there; yet he has certainly pickt the 
beſt out of a bad Quarry, 

We are no leſs beholding to him for the New Turn 
of Yerſe, which he brought in, and the Improvement 
he made in Our Numbers, Before his Time, Men Rhym'd 

| indeed, and that was all: As for the Harmony of Mea- 
ſure, and that Dance of Words, which good Ears are 
ſo much pleasd with, They knew nothing of it. Their 
Poetry then was made up almoſt entirely of Monofilla- 
Bles; which, when they come together in any Cluſter, 
are certainly the moſt harſh untunable things in the = 
World. If any Man doubts of this, let him Read Ten 
Lines in Doxnex and hell be quickly convinc'd. Be- 
fides, their Verſes ran all into one another, and hung 
together, throughout a whole Copy, like the hook'd 
Atoms, that Compoſe a Body in Des Cartes, There 
was no diſtintion of Parts, no regular Stops, nothing 
for the Ear to reſt upon. — But as ſoon as the Copy 
began, down it went, like a Larum, Inceſſantly ; and 
the Reader was ſure to be out of Breath, before he got 
to the end of it. So that really Yer/ſe in thoſe days 
was but down-right Proſe, taggd with Rhymes. Mr. 
Waller temov'd all theſe Faults, brought in more Poly- 
ſylables, and ſmoother Meaſures ; bound up his Thoughts 
better, and in a Cadence more agreeable to the Na- 
ture of the Verſe he wrote in: So that where-ever 
the Natural Stops of that were, he contriv'd the lit- 
tle breakings of his Senſe ſo, as to fall in with 'em. 
And for that reaſon, ſince the ſtreſs of Our Verſe 
lyes commonly upon the laſt Syllable, you'll hardly 
ever find him uſing a Word of no Force there. I 
would fay, it I were not afraid the Reader would 
think me too nice, that he commonly cloſes To 
- Verbs, 
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Verbs, in which we know the Life of Language con- 
ſiſts. 

Among other Improvements, we may reckon that 
of his Rhymes : Which are always good, and very often 
the better for being New. He had a fine Ear, and knew 
how quickly that Senſe was cloyd by the fame round 
of Chiming Words ſti!l returning upon it. *Tis a deci- 
ded Caſe by the great Maſter of Writing. Quz ſant 
ampla & Pulchra, diu placere poſſunt, que lepida & con- 
cinua, (amongſt which Rhyme muſt, whether it will or no, 
take its place) cito ſatietate afficiunt aurium Senſum faſti- 
dio imum. This Mr. Waller underſtood very well, and 
therefore, to take off the danger of. a Surfeit that 
way, ſtrove to pleaſe by Variety, and new Sounds. 
Had he carried this Obſervation (among others) as 
far as it would go, it muſt, methinks, have ſhewn him 
the incurable Fault of this jing/ing kind of Poerry, and 
have led his later Judgment to Blank Yerſe. But he 
continued an obſtinate Lover of Rhyme to the very laſt : 
[was a Miſtreſs that never appear'd unhandſome in his 
Eyes, and was Courted by him long after Sachariſa 
was forſaken. He had raiſed it, and brought it to that 
Perfection we now enjoy it in: And the Poer's Tem- 
per (which has always a little Vanity in it) would 
not ſuffer him ever to ſlight a thing, he had taken fo 
much pains to Adorn. See the Anonymous Writer of 
the Preface, before the Second Part of Mr. Waller's 
Poems. 

Dryden, in his Dedication of The Rival-Ladies to 
the Earl of Orrery, ſays, That the Excellence and 
Dignity of Rhyme, were never fully known, till Mr. 
Walter taught it; he firſt made Writing eaſily an Art:; 
fArſt:ſhew'd us to conclude the Senſe, moſt commonly, 
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in- Diticks ; which in the Verſe of thoſe before him, 
runs on for ſo many Lines together, that the Reader is 
out of breath to over-take it. 

Rimer, in his Short View of Tragedy, pag. 58. cb» 
ferves, That though the Reformation of the 7:aliay 
Language was begun and finiſh'd well nigh at rhe 
ſame time by Boccace, Davute, and Petrarch._ Our Lan- 
guage retain d ſomething of the Churl; ſomething of 
the S:iff and Gothiſh did ſtick upon it, till long.after 
Chaucer. 

Chaucer threw in Latin, French Provencial, and other 
Languages, like new Stum to raiſe a Fermentation; In - 
Queen Elizabeth's time it grew Fine, but came not 
to an Head and Spirit, did not Shine and Sparkle, till 
Mr. Walker ſet it a running. And one may Obſerve by 
his Poem on the Navy, Anno 1632. that not the Lan- - 
guage only, but his Poetry then. diſtinguiſh'd him from 

all his Contemporaries,, both in England and in other 
Nations: And from all before him upwards to Horace 
and Virgil. For there, beſides the Language Clean and 
Majeſtick, the Thoughts New, and Noble; the Verſe 
Sweet, Smooth, Fulland Strong ; the Turn of the Poem + 
is happy to Admiration. 


Waller came laſt, but was the Firſt whoſe Art 
Juſt Weight and Meaſure did to Verſe impart ; - 

That of a well-plas'd Word could teach the force, 
And ſhew'd for Poetry a Nobler Courſe : 

His happy Genius did our Tongue Refine, 

And ceafie Words with pleaſing Numbers joyn : 

His Verſes togood Method did apply, 

And chang'd harſh Diſcord to ſoft Harmony. 
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All own'd his Laws; which, long approydand try d, 
To preſent Authors now may be a Guide. | 
Tread boldly in his Steps, ſecure from Fear, 

And be, like him, in your Expreſſions Clear, 


Sir William Doame. i -is Tranſat. of 
Boileau's Art of Poetry, pag. 9. 
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